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The well-known and 
formalised religions of the 
world and the Great Trad 
tions they have given birth to 
have been studied from the 
point of view otf their history. 
philosophy. cosmology end 
ethics. It is only later that 
social anthropoiogists and 
sociologists cf reiigion have 
studicd the various institutions 
through which these rituals 
and practices tor “getting 
right with God” have been 
expressed. 


Folk religion thus needs 
to be studied as an essentia. 
aspect of fo’k culture and. 
therefore. of world cuiture as 
a whole. Culture makes 
possible deep changes in 
the human pxrsonshty and 
psyche as also the social 
structure. Different theor.es 
of religion seek to discover 
the inter-relationship between 
human psyche and its confiic- 
ting attitude towards jone- 
liness and ‘sharing of 
experience’ with others. 


Taken together the papers 
hignlight the various aspects 
of foik religion and cult both 
2s ideas and valves and as 
determinants of individual and 
Socla. morc: und behavior in 
various cuitu:e-areas of the 
world. They also highlight 
the impact of foik cults cn 
traditional performing arts 
such as Orissi dance or the 
ritual tugof-war in Japan. 
The life of rejigious ideas is 
indeed lived more through 
rituals and be.iefs, reiigious 
practices and fo'kways of living 

n ideas or philosophies 
which are later conceptuali 
sations. Together they provide 
interesting sidelights on the 
little traditions of religion as 
deter minants of $0Ci1a} 
behaviour and social change, 
Perhaps in years to Come 
there has to greater 
emphasis in studying these 
folk-ways of living to better 
understand not only the 
impact of folk forms of re’igion 
0D socio-economic change byt 
also the extent to which the 
well known great reHgions of 
world bave foumd their 
rue expression tbro: 
little traditons. CP che 
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FORE WORD 


The International Seminar on Folk Culture was 
held from 19th to 23rd December, 1978 and it took five 
years of time to publish the five volumes, duly edited by 
a team of experts on the subject. Arithmatically cal- 
culated if is one year per volume of period- a long perlod 
it looks. 


This volume—the volume on Foik ways in Religion, 
Gocs, Sprits & Men is edited by Dr. Sitakanta Mahapatra 
whois himself a keen student of the subject and has 
taken great pains to edit the papers, 


To repeat the gratitude expressed in the 1st volume 
the International Seminar on Foik Culture anid the 
publication of the five volumes of Foik Culture have 
received the financial :ssistance anid the supply of 
concessional papers by the Government of Orissa along 
with the minificent help of several co-operations cnd 


Inc strial Hot ses of the co.ntry.. 


Our gratefuiness gces to the scholars who care 
from cifferent parts of the world to the relatively un- 
known city of Cuttack and placed their pape s on different 
aspects of Foik Culture endearing the innumerable 


difficulties placed on their travel! & participation. 


Girija Bhusan Patnaik 
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INTRODUCTION 


Sociologists of religion have discerned three distinctive and discernible elements in the 
entire gamut of philosophies, behaviour-patterns, literatures and ritual practices which 
constitute this most fascinating aspect of human culture. At one level it seeks to explain 
the origin and nature of the world in which we live and the secret powers which perhaps 
lie behind and operate this cosmic phenomenon. At another level, religion is concerned 
with man and his destiny in this world, the intricate questions of pleasure and pain. merit 
and sin, salvation and damnation. And at yet another level religion is concerned with the 
search for a linkage between the human world and the cosmic world and discovering ways 
and means of gaining control over the causes and forces operating in that world to subserve 
human purposes. These three aspecta of organised religion and the relative emphasis put 
on them varies according to the stage of evolution of a particular society and its ability to 
conceptualise questions of cosmology and human destiny involving philosophical spsculation 
and ethical value-judgements. They demand a superior intellectual formulation of answers 
to intricate questions of life and death, the relationship between man and god and the 
study of the hidden operative powers of the universe. In a society which is at a low level 
of organisation and structure, less emphasis is paid on these philosophical questicns. Instead 
there is an over-ridding emphasis on rituals, litanies, and other forms and devices of wor- 
ship. Horace M . Kallen rightly emphasises this aspect of religion. In his words ‘‘psycho- 
logically (this is) perpahs religion's In most importaant organ. For being essentially a mode 
of behaviour it is the uncleus out of which both theologies and ethics are generated and on 
which they are sustained, It changes Ist and last of the three aspects of religions, 
so that secularization consists essentially in the neglect of cultus. There are those indeed 
who see in cultus the whole substance of religion. The meaning of religion, they argue, 
reduces itself to a parcel or collection of practices in relation to the unseen powers or 
CaUSES...sresoe All else=—theology; ethics. their variations and derivatives- serve simply as 
verbal extensions, refinements. generalisations, explanations and interpretations of these 
practices." It is from this point of view that a study of forms of folk religion and the 
processes and practices which accompany them assumes great importance. 


The well-known and formalised religions of the world and the Great Traditions they have 
given birth to have been studied from the point of view of their history, philosophy, 
cosmology and ethics. It is only later that social anthropologists and sociologists of religion 
have studied the various institutions through which these rituals and practices for ‘getting 
right with God” have been expressed. Prosperity and misfortune, social welfare and calamity, 
individual happiness and misery are supposed to be determined by the blessings oc angeo of 
these unseen forces, the gods and goddesses, the good and evil bongas. When they are happy, 
they make individuals and society happy; when they are angry. individuals suffer. society 
degenerates or faces calamities. It is, therefore, imperative to cultivate these unseen 
powers with a view to please them. This attcmpt to please may assume many forms— 
offerings of plcasureable objects or things which can range all the way from rituai killing of 
a human being or live animals like goats, fowls, buffaloes and so on to flowers, sandlcwood 
paste, vermillion. other food materials including liquor etc. and an attitude of supplication 
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coupled with singing the praise of the unseen powers and reciting slokas or mantras in an 
incantatory style. They involves the mental attitude of fear, prayer and surrender. When 
such worship is conducted in an organised way through society, the cult-form takes up a 
distinctive status and then it incorporates a body of rituals and litanies and several verbal 
and non-verbal prescriptive practices and procedures. Sometimes the help of a professional 
priesthood is enlisted; sometimes it is the head of the household who conducts the prefor- 
mance. 


Ina sense an effective and focal force of religion emerges from this complex of rituals 
and observance practices and incantations which are treated as sacred. They lead sometimes 
to a direct communion with the unseen forces through individuals by a precess of spirit 
possession. Such communion demands a process of psychological and ritualistic initiation. 
The authority for such practices derives its validity from the use of miracles. All aspects 
of human psychology. fear and anger, loneliness and deprivation, ecstasy and agony merge 
in these complexes of behaviour, litany and ritual which folk cults and folk forms 
religion embody. 


Folk religion thus needs to be studied as an essential aspect of folk culture and, therefore, 
of world culture as a whole. Culture ma kes possible deep changes in the human personality 
and psyche as al:o the social structure. Different theories of religion seek to discover the 
inter-relatinnship between human psyche and its conflicting attitude towards loneliness 
and ‘sharing of experience’ with others. 


Historians and philosophers of religion have differed as to what is/are the basic inspira 
tion (s) of the religious instinct. They vary all the way from Mc Dougall’s idea of the highly 
psychological religious instinct to Durkheim's idea of a socially-shared concern. There have 
been varying emphasis also on the emotion of fear, on the ecstasy of aesthetic perception 
and the various forms of animistic practice as explaining the primary motive force behind 
religione The fact however remains that the social anthropologists of religion more and 
more emphasising the importance of folk forms of worship that depend upon rituals, 
litanies and cult practices- Such forms of worship also highlight venerable traditions of 
mythology, dramatic emotional elements, phvsiological and emotional reactions and magical 
practices. The cult practices to please and appease the gods and to bring them on the side 
of the human world to achieve desired objectives are not divorced from the rituals of 
prayer, supplication and magic which also have the objective of achieving certain set goals 
or desires. As Malinowski has rightly pointed out ‘the magician is hunted by an imagary 
by symbolism, by associations of the result to follow. But he is quite as definitely hunted 
by the emotional possession of the situation which has forced him to resort to the magiC...... 
The whole ritual is dominated by the emotions of hate, fear, anger or erotic passion or by 
the desire to obtain a definite practical end?.” 


1. ‘Cults’ by Horace M. Kallen in Edwin R.A. Seligman (ed.) Encyclopaedia of the 
Social Sciences; Volume 111 The Macmillan Company, New York; ]930, Tenth Print 
1953; pages 618 619 ‘ 

2. ‘Culture'by B. Malinowski in Edwin R. A. Seligman (ed) Encyclopaedia of the Social 
Sciences; Volume 111; The Macmillan, C: mpiny: New York; 1930; Tenth Print 1953; 
page 628. 
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From this point of view the session devoted to ‘Folk Religions and Cults’ at the 
International Seminar on Folk Culture held at Cuttack (India) in 1978 December was 
indeed a significant step towards bringing together a number of studies enshrined in 
scholarly papers on various aspects of this interesting subject. All of them are no doubt 
not of uniform quality. Unfortunately they also do not conform to a set standard of 
presentation and referencing as such guidelines were not indicated to the paperwriters 
and participants. However, taken together, the papers presented in this volume cover a 
fairly vast and intricate area of folk religion and folk cults both in highly traditional and 
tribal societies as also in prepeasant and more modern societies. The papers cover various 
cultureareas of Asia, Europe and Latin America. Unfortunately no scholars from Africa 
or specialising in African studies could present papers and that area remains uncovered. 


In Ruth-Inge Heinze's paper, the relationship between folk and elite religions is 

sought to be explored with reference to a case study of Thailand. The dichotomy between 
the great traditions or world religions and the local er folk religions is a well-known fact 
in the history and sociology of religion. The dichotomy has ultimately to be related to 
the belief-systems that operate in society and the beheaviour patterns which flow out of 
them. The emphasis in her study is on the importance of oral traditions and normative 
behoviour patterns which specially characterise the folk forms of religion. The manipulation 
of spiritual power the process of institutionalisation and the appeal of folk religion across 
socio-economic border lines are important considerations which she has highlighted 
in her paper. These would no doubt be very helpful for further understanding of what 
she calls ‘“‘recreated elementary forms of religious life". She has studied the 
folk forms against the Theravada Buddhism which have been the State religion of 
Thailand for at least 700 years. Her point that the elites use religion to legitimise power 
is further claborated in the excellent paper of Hermann Kulke. Kulke analyses the influence 
of prevalent tribal culta among the feudatory Hindu rajas of central Orissa who patronised 
the tribal deities as their tutelary deities. Orissa has a tradition of continuity of 
Classical tradition along with the tribal and the folk tradition. The characteristic blending 
of tribal practice and Brahmanic feature to which Xulke makes a reference indead deserves 
to be studied with much greater detail. He is right in observing that ‘‘despite their 
importance for religious, social and cven pelitical development, they have not yet received 
the necessary attention of academics and scholars." The tutelary deities of the rajas of 
central Orissa helped the legitimisation of political power and the popularisation of the: 
kingship. They symbolised the uniform link between the rajas and the tribe by making 
both of them subjects of the same goddess, The legitimacy of the respective states could. 
thus be linked up with the imperial and religious traditions of Orissa as a whole. 


The papers by Jung Young Lee on ‘Korean Shamanism (Mutang) and Sexual Repre- 
ssion' and Roger L. Janelli on ‘Ancestral Malevolence in a Korean Lineage-Village' high- 
light two very important forms of folk religious practices The former seeks to unravel the: 
fundamcntal motive in Korean Sham inisin ‘Mutang) and also to relate it to the modernisa- 
tion process in Korea. Lee. however, limits himself to the study of a few important myths 
and the initiation process. The myth of Pali-congju who is supposed to be the ancestor of 
modern shamans is indeed a very interesting study. So also are the three cases of initiation: 
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process'which have been studied in his paper. This brings out some interesting findings 
concerning the symbolic representation of the basic motif in various rituals. Janelli’s paper 
on the other hand.«is$based upon an incomplete study of the Korean kinship systems The 
tentative conclusions of Janelli's paper is that the imagined condition of the dead in the 
afterworld is probably not one of the primary criteria by which the perpetrators of 
malevolent acts can be identified. The paper seeks to consider other criteria by which 
decisions about identities of dead persons who are responsible for the causation of such 
malevolent acts can be made. These malevolent acts are then related to the patrilineal 
structure of the community which is studied. Laurel Kendall in another related paper 
provides evidence of frequent affliction by deceases of affiinal and patrilineal kin in Korea, 
Most of her research was conducted among households which are not members of local 
lineages. It is possible that ties to patrilineal and affinalkin as against ties to patrilineal 
kin are likely to be more stable and lasting. Taken together the papers of Janelli and 
Kendall highlight the importance of linking kinship studies to studies of ancesral 
malevalence in traditional societies. 


Lee and Kendall's papers may be seen side by side with that of Alvin P. Cohen whose 
paper is a painstaking study of the status of the dead in Chinese Folk Religion. His pape 
confirms the continuity between the living and the dead and the obligations of the former 
to the latter. From the point of view of either the living or dead each benefits from the 
mutual interaction -the former by uniting with their lineage and their community and there 
by being relieved of distress and tension and the latter by completing their unfinished 
business and sense of unfulfilment and finally resting in peace. It relates the studies to 
Chinese traditional culture and the concept of death and pain. 


J. Tennekes's paper on ‘Folk Catholicism in Latin America is an important study 
ona ‘little tradition’ and explores the various aspects of its relationship to official 
catholicism and also its role as a cultural sub-system contrasting with the official 
catholicism. It also highlights the relationship between other social phenomena and the 
emergent folk catholicism of today. 


Arne K. Rkkum's paper ‘The Concepts of the Supernatural among the Duang Islanders 
of the Southern Ryukyus'’ Reveals the contrast between a primordial and a cultured 
existence which is then held up in conjunction with a male female opposition. His study 
links the ethnic context to the opposition between ‘great’ and ‘little’ traditions and provides 
valuable micro-data which throw light on the linkage between individual psyche and social 
processes in traditional societies. 


Machiko Aoyagi's paper links ritual tradition to a simple play element, namely. the tug- 
of-war which is a form of popular sports held on three different occasions of the Japanese 
calendar. The ritual tug-of-war in Japan is observed for the re-birth of the serpent god of 
water which is indispensable for rice cultivation. The serpent is taken as an intermediary 
between life and death and its physical change by way of casting off its skin annually is 
taken as a symbol of immortality. 


William H. Newell's paper studies the domestic cult organisation from the point of view 
of the individual death and various levels at which the linkage between the dead and the 
living subsist in terms of such cult organisation. 
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James J. Preston studies an important local village temple in Orissa in terms of the myths 
and rites which set it off from other temples and the marked complex and their living 
pattern in the sorrounding villages on which the temple exerts its influence. 

A number of papers relate to different aspects of folk and tribal religion in Orissa. The 
editor's own paper studies the ancient rite of human sacrifice in a primitive tribal commu- 
nity of southern Orissa and seeks to highlight its social and communal character. F. A. 
Marglin's paper seeks to study the implications of the radical shift of context when Orissi 
dance moves from the temple to the stage. Manamohan Mohapatra's paper studies the folk 
life of the temple community attached to the famous Siva Temple of Lingaraja at 
Bhubaneswar. Sadananda Misra's paper is an interesting study on different types of village 
goddesses of Orissa and Dr. Gopinath Mohapatra’s study also highlights the importance of 
Lord Jagannath of Puri as a folk deity. Dr. Mira Seth's paper brings up certain aspects of 
folk religion in Himachal Pradesh. Prof. Mobammad Afsaruddin estabiishes the cuitural 
continuity in the process of socio-economic change which has been possible because of 
popular rituals and beliefs. 


Taken together the papers bighlight the various aspects of folk religion and cult both as 
ideas and values and as determinants of individual and social mores and behaviour in 
various culture-areas of the world. They also bighlight the impact of folk cults on 
traditional performing arts such as Orissi dance or the ritual tug-of-war in Japan. The 
life of religious ideas is indeed lived more through rituals and beliefs; religious practices 
and folk ways of living than ideas or philosophies which are later conceptualisations. 
Together they provide interestfng sidelights on the little traditions of religion as deter- 
minants of social behaviour and social change. Perhaps in years to come there has to be 
greater emphasis in studying these folk ways of living to better understand not only the 
impact of folk forms of religion on socio-economic change but also the extent to which 


the well known great religions of the world have found their true expression through these 
little traditions. 
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The Relationships between Folk and Elite Religions 
* The Case of Thailand 


Local or folk religions are not aluays 
studied on their own grounds. They are quite 
frequently taken to be nothing but corruptions 
of world religions and are used to prove the ig- 
norance of the people. During our fieldwork we 
have, over and over again. to break through 
these walls of prejudices, put up by the elite. 
Such obstacles prevent a better understading 
of local and individual religious practices. 


Why do we crcate dichotomies in putting 
elite religions, also called world religions or 
Great Traditiont, in opposition to local or folk 
religions ? Belief systems do not evolve from a 
vacuum. The word “‘religion’’ itself has been 
derived from the Latin word relegare and 
points to the reunion of temporarily estranged 
elements to one functional unit. It is important 
to realise that the experience of the numerous 
occurs during a personal encounter which 
will differ in form and depth considerably from 
individual among those who sbare one kolicef 
system. 


For some scholars religion is expected to 
state or to suggest ‘what reality uitimately is: 
‘what the source of order (and often disorder) 
in the universe js, what sort of authority 
in the most general terms is acceptable to 
men, and what sorts of action by individuals 
make sense in such a world” (Bellah 1965/ 
1972). Other scholars see the concern of 
religion “with the threats to these central 
values. or to social or individual existence” 
where religion assumes ‘“‘important defcnse 
functions in providing ways of managing ten- 
sions and anxieties’ (Lessa 1972 : 1). 


These are general statements. Where do 
dichotomies arise 7? When and where do e'ites 
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evole and how and why do they become active 
in matters of religion ? Elites want to keep 
control. Secular elites want to control not 
only events in the fields of politics and econo- 
mics but also events on the religious scene. 
Some elites have used religion to iegitimize 
the power they arc wielding and ic has been 
said that religion serves the purpo:e of dome- 
sticating the masses. 


Elites setup high standards and tend to 
intellectualize rcligion. Intellect, however, is 
not one cf the primary m.ans to gain knowle- 
dge. Learning comcs after the revelation, 
after the experience. after experimentation, 
when reason explains and amplifies the newly 
found msights. After the experience and 
practice, scriptural traditions may be establi- 
shed. The codified religions postulate the 
highest goal of mankind which will be reached 
only by a few, but religions have to te 
practised to stay alive and oncc in a while 
individuals and local groups become attracted 
by the charisma of a newly cvo.ving elite. 


Local or tolk religions are mainly based on 
oral traditions. Some local religions arc fairly 
recent developments which appear to be peri- 
pheral to the development of Great Traditions. 
Some of the folk religions must have an older 
tradition than canonical religions. What 
proof do we have ? Do archaeologists furnish 
enough decumentation to speculate on tbe 
origin of folk religions ? How can we excavate 
and interprut artifacts of the human mind 
which never have been written down and 
must have changed form with changing times. 
It may be more fruitful to observe how 
religions are recreated jin our times. 


1. This paper is part of a larger study on “elementary forms of the reiigious life’ and 


“altered states of consciousness.’ 
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When we don't insist on clear borderlines 
between folk and elite religions and look at 
the levels where religions maintained their 
vitality and creativity, the development does 
not seem to follow a linear but a circular 
coursc. Local beliefs are reinterpreted and 
codified by the elite and then, in a more 
elaborate form, superimposed on the original 
local beliefs. Thus, on one hund, local beliefs 
and practices gain legitimacy through the 
acceptance and patronage by the elite and, on 
the other hand, normative religions are kept 
alive by local practices. | 


The next question to be asked should be 
what basic needs are satisfied by what religi- 
ous practices ? 


The fear of the unknuwn and the awe 
wunere powers stronger than man are felt, 
secum to have stood at the beginning of each 
religion. The need for survival then prompted 
man to believe that such*‘supernatural powers 
can be manipulated. The highest goal became 
thu stage where man has learned to manipu- 
late himself. This is indeed the essence of 
Theravada Buddhism, expressed in the last 
words of the Budha. ‘Be a lamp to yourself 
ET work out your own salvation with 
diligence, (1) Techniques to overcome conflict 
situations were cultivated over the centurics 
and there was always the tendency to absorb 
ritual items which were thought of being 
more effective or more prestigious. 


One point 1 want to make in this paper is, 
therefore, that individuals, whether they 
belong to the elite or the folk, will experience 
powerlessness in complex situations. Certain 
basic needs arise, whether they are phy- 
sical, emotional, mental, or spiritual or any 
combination of these four. These needs require 
immediate attention. 


To understand the nature of religions we 
have to observe religious behavior. Different 
levels of understading are reached during the 
mat:ttrat'cn process which may differ from 
individual to individual. Furthermore, different 
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elements and paraphernalia become accept- 
able during the development of societies; each 
change in religious-cultural behavior being 
influenced also by politico-economic factors 
inside and outside the respective society. The 
touchstone for testing the relationships bet- 
wven elite and folk religions is how individuals 
of these two major socio-economic groups act 
crisis situations. This is a psychological pro- 
blem. To outline the ‘geography of the human 
mind,’ as related to religious expressions, we 
have; therefore, to draw knowledge from 
more than one discipline—history of religions 
sociology, ethnography, and psychology. 


ln this papers given the limited amount of 
space: we can only discuss part of the problem. 
Wu have to make a choice. Universalization 
and parochialization processes (Marriott 1955; 
211-18), Great and Little Traditions (Obeye- 
sekere 1963 : 139-53), and transcendental and 
pragmatic aspects (Mandelbaum 1966 : 1174- 
91) have already been amply discussed. 1 deci- 
ded to use data from Thailand where 1 have 
conducted fieldwork in 1960, 1971-72, 1975 
and 1978-79. and 1 decided to show some rela- 
tionships between elite and folk religions in the 
field of spirit-mediumship as it is practised 
and utilised in Thailand. 


Thailand has buen selected as a country of 
study becausc it has certain distinctive fea- 
tures. Culturally, the Thai population is fairly 
homegvnous. Eighty per cent of the people are 
cthnic Thai, 15 per cent Thai-Chinesc; 93. 6 of 
the Thai are Buddhists and 97 per cent of all 
Thai nationals speak Thai. Seventy five per 
cent of the Thai economy is still based on agri- 
culture (mainly wet rice), 9 per cent on indu- 
stry, 7 per cent on commerce and services, 
and the remaining 9 per cent on mining and 
other activities. (2) 


Theravada Buddhism has been state religi- 
on in Thailand for at least seven hundred 
years, 1. e., since the 13th century A.D., 
when the Thai moved, in larger. groups, from 
Scuthein China into the territory now occu- 
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pied by the Thai nation. These Thai groups 
brought with them their own indigenous 
beliefs which seemed to blend without diffi- 
culties with the beliefs of the people in the 
conquered regions. Inscribed on stones set up 
at Sukhothai, the first Thai capital in the 
north, King Ram Kamheng left his declaration 
that Theravada Buddhism will be the state 
religion. At the same time, the worship of 
indigenous spirits was legitimatized.e Ram 
Kamheng, for cxample, reminded his people 
to worship a powerful spirit, supposed 
to live in a nearby mountain; otherwise 
the Thai nation would perish (Coedes 1924). 


In the conquzred territories Thai kings 
came also in contact with Khmer court 
Brahmins. Especially aftcr the sack of Angkor 
Wat in 1431, Thai kings increasingly employed 
their services. During the coronation cere- 
monies, for example, Brahmins were needed to 
perform the abhiseka (3) which temporarily 
transformed the king into a god. Thus Thai 
kings included Brahmanical customs into the 
court ritual to enhance their royal status and 


these attitudes were emulated by status 
seekers. 
Thai monks tolerated indigenous and 


Brahmanical elements as long as they were 
embedded in a Buddhist setting. Post-canoni- 
cal litcrature, i.e. commentaries and the Trai- 
bhumikatha, (4) elaborated on the different 
levels of the spiritual realm which include the 
world of spirits. Buddhist monks still preach 
ser mons on these topics and wall paintings in 


Thai monasteries continue to depict the 
heavens and the worlds below filled with 
lower duities, giants, mythical serpents 


and hungry ghosts. In 1782, the tirst king 
of the present Chakri dynasty, Rama 1, 
issucd a decree to establish the proper beha- 
vior towards thevada (dcities) and phi (spirits) 
and up to this day, Thai kings, who by 
constitution have to be Buddhists, are also 
constitutionally che highest authority in the 
affairs of other religious groups in the countrys, 
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1. e.. Muslim, Hindu, and indigenous (some- 
times called animistic) communities. 


Rama IV, who had been a monk for over 
twenty-six years beforc he ascended the 
throne, attempted, in the middle of last ccntu- 
ry; to demythologize beliefs in deities and 
spirits. Rcjecting the traditional Thai cosmo- 
logy. he suggestcd, on scientific grounds, to 
look for the moral content in the Buddhist 
scriptures. Thai, however, continued to conc- 
eive the universe as inhabited by a host of 
deities and spirits. Thai, who consider them- 
selves to be good Buddhists and keep the five 
precepts, (5) believe that deities and spirits can 
be propitiated to grant favors and to give advice 
and they will not husitate to call an exorcist 
where an unwanted spirit possession is felt. 

While selecting mediators to altered states 
of consciousness, 1. e., practitioners who can 
call spirits, 1 excluded pathological cases and 
all those who ineffectively claimed to possess 
any spiritual power. 


We find in Thailand today three kinds of 
practitioners pcople will consult in crisis 
situations. The decision will depend on who 
is considered to be the most effective. These 
three major groups distinguish themselves by 
the source on which they base their autho- 
rity. 

1. Monks—Theravada monks are supposed 
to keep the Dhamma (6) alive. They become 
ong (sacred) at the time of their ordination 
and need not claim any authority or divine 
revelation other than the spiritual insights 
they have gained during their meditational 
practices. Their attitude towards deities and 
spirits is that of a teacher towards his pupils 
(7). On the socio-psychological level, however, 
monks will not refuse to “‘cater to the nceds 
of the people". That means, they will advise 
in whatever situation they are asked to help. 
They will dispense blessed water (nammon) 
and amulets and they will exercise whether 
these are people who seem to be possessed or 
Buddha statues inhabited by unwanted 
spirits. (8) 
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2. Broabmine—They draw their authority 
from being the legitimate (9) mediators to the 
gods of the Hindu pantheon. Thaj Brahmins 
arc consulted in astrological matters. They 
will cast horoscopes and determine’ the 
auspicious time for ‘mportant events in the 
fite of individuals (c, f+ weddings) as well as 
in state affairs (¢. gs signing of a new constitu- 
tion. opxning of public buildings). Because 
tluir services atc more expensive, they may 
be consulted mainly by the elite, but they are 
ready to advise, to bless or to exercise anybody 
who is willing to pay their “é¢es. 


3, Spirit mediums— When monks are not 
supnosed to get possessed and Brahmins rarely 
arc. it will be laymen and women who learn 
to contro! and to utilize their possession. 
Therefore, «spirit medium. arc closer to the 
people because they live among them. Spirit 
tnediums arc believed to have a ‘hot line’ to 
the world of spirits ond dcities at their 
disposal on d-mind. They draw authority from 
the apirit they are poswcssed of or the deity 
who spenks through them, Some slo guide 
the souls of the dying into the other world, 
others recall the wandering spirits of the 
living. They master their art to varving 
degrees and may specializc on certain services. 
Therefore, among spirit mediums in Thailand. 
there are three sub-groups distinguishabl.: by 
the degree of control they have over their 
spiritual contactw 


(a) The maki (horses of the guardian 
spirit) become fully possessed and don’t 
remember what transpires during possession. 
The guardian spirit completely replaces the 
soul of the medium. The soul of the practiti- 
oner may be visiting heavens in the meantime. 
It is said thot guardian spirits arc iin need of 
a body through which they can help others. 
Becnuse it is not easy to bacome reincarnated 
again, the only way to improve their hamma 
(10) is to act through their ‘horses’ (11). 


(b) Some mediums develop a certain control 
over their posssssion but still have to rely on 
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an assistant in case an unwanted spirit takes 
over during # session. 


{c) Some individuals voluntarily decide to 
become spirit mediums. (That m.ans they 
don't experience sudden possession which they 
learn to control with the balp of other 
mdiums or suffur from a severe iliness from 
which they are cured by other mdiums and 
enjoy good health and good fortunx only after 
they have accepted to serve as A ‘medium’ 
for a spirit who is cager to do ‘saivation 
work’ as it would occur in the above two 
cases of (a) and (b). The voluntary mediums 
undergo a bricf training and are. afterwards. 
able to call deitics and the spirit of dead 
monks. for example, for assistancc. These 
mediums retain consciousness. They claim 
that the deities stand behind them and the 
mediums repeat what the deities have to say. 

Mediumship in Thailand is practised by 
men as well as women; women will be slightly 
in the majorit y-in the categories Ja. and 3b., 
mn in Kc. (12) The perecntage of mediumship 
according to socio-economic status conforms 
with the size of the different socio-economic 
groups in Thailand. Mediums can belong to 
any of the different socio-economic groups. 
however, mediums of categories 3a, and 3b. 
will mostly belong to the farming and working 
classes and mcdiums of category 3c. to the 
middle and cven upper classes. 


Bound by the space limitations for this 


paper, 1 can only cite a few examples from my 
data. 


1 met a spirit medium of the above cate- 
gory 3. in the Ministry of Education in 
Bangkok. The contact was made through his 
secretary who had studied together with my 
assistant. This high government official was 
quite willing to talk about his practices for 
the ‘sake of knowledge.’ He also indicated 
that (in June 1978) there were about sixty to 
seventy mediums like him practising in 
Bangkok, many of them in high positions. 
More were in the process of being trained. 
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Act this point. it should be stressed that 
the majority of spirit mediums bave & day“ 
time profession and practise in their time off. 
Like monks they don’t charge a fec hot accept 
donations, the amount is left to the donor and 
the degree of satisfaction he felt about their 
serviowxs. It is said that mediums who ask tor 
money will soon lose theit power. Mediums. 
however. may lsc lose their powet when their 
guardian spirits decide not to visit and use 
them anymore. 

The official in the Ministry of Educataion 
considers himsclf to be a Buddhist. He is foll- 
wing four precepts which turned out to be the 
four Buddhist brahma viharametta (loving 
kindness), Aaruns (compassion}, mudsta 
(aitruistic joy), and ufehbitha ((quammity). He 
is wearing, under his shirt. a necklace which 
he pulled out to show me the varwus Buddhist 
amulets attached to it. These amulkts have 
ben given to him by Buddhist monks. He 
d-monstrated for me the power of thwse small 
images. He can determine the quality uf differ - 
enc spiritual entities by their twmperature. 

Asked how he asoquired his power, the 
official told me that he had ben in warch 
for spiritual power for some time and that he 
finally had been accepted foc training by a 
group of prestigious mediums. In bis opinion. 
he had become worthy of gaining spiritual 
power on account of the merit be has acoumu- 
lated in previous lives and the meditation he 
bas practised and the samadhi (concentration) 
he has cultivated in bis present life. 


His training to become 8 medium took 
place during seven days of intense practice 
which included exercises to retain one's breath 
and two additional days of instruction during 
which he was taught four words tor practice 
and four words to call, as he raid. the winyan 
(spiritual essence) of Phrom. (13) 


This official is generally approeched to 
consult the gods when poople are disturbed by 
spirits of want to know where the posts for a 
new house should be put or wherea new 
Buddha statue should be placed. He remembe- 
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red a case whore the soul of a dead baby had 
bees thirsty and had kept distur beng a fammly. 
He was called znd. after having determined 
the cause of the disturbance. he told the 
family how to satisfy the spirit. Out of grati- 
tude the spirit disclored a lottery number 
which subsequently won, 


The official and his clicnts seem to belong 
to the middie end upper clances and he is 
conwulted not only by Bangkos clients but alto 
by people living a< far as on thc island of 
Phuket in southern Thailand. He invited me 
to drive down there over night in a police van 
to observe a spacial ocremony. 


1 attended ane of his sessions held in the 
house of the participating colleague in Bang- 
kok. The colleague who was supposed to be- 
come pometsed. changed in white clothes and 
we all knelt down before an altar with various 
Buddha statues and pictures of famous monks 
and the king in monk's clothes at the walls. 
One official lit candles and lead the prayers to 
call the spirit while the other. clad in whites, 
sat down in meditation to prepare himself for 
spirit entry. 

After the neoessary prayers and cvocs- 
tions had been said, the faoe of the medium 
changed expression and Visnu (14) began to talk 
through him. answering questions. Virnu dis- 
closed that hc lives in the sixth heaven where 
a different language as be was using now is 
spoken. The awmisting official thanked Visnu 
for coming and asked him for forgiveness that 
be had ben called. 

The second spiritual entity appearing was 
Phra Narai and the third Somdet To (15) who 
ended this session with a Buddhist sermon on 
the Four Noble Truths. (16) 

For the remaining part of this peper I will 
concentrate on northern Thailand where 1 
had already observed “spirit dances" in Chi- 
ang Mai in June 1972. 

Chiang Mai Vailey appears to be especially 
blessed with spirits. Taking the number of 
mediums 1 observed during various spirit dance 
performances where some mediums were 
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possessed by several alternating spirits and 
according to the mediums’ own estimates, 
there live about one thousand spirits each in 
Chiang Mai and in Lampang. and up to fifty- 
thousand in Lamphun. They may be cither 
nature spirits living in trees or mountains or 
spirits of dead heroes and kings and other lege- 
ndary personalities. Some aspects link the 
placating of spirits to ancestor worship. Also, 
according to the matrilinear tradition, it will 
be the women in the Chiang Mai area who 
inherit the duty to placate the spirits of the 
clan. (17) 


1 returned end of June. 1978 just in time to 
attend one spiric dance bchind Wat Ched Yot. 
(18) The spirit dances are organized to wai 
khru (pay respect to one’s teachers) Groups of 
mediums draw their authority from the same 
line of spiritual teachers and. call themselves 
“lineages.” These “lineages” are quite exclu- 
sive. That means, they operate, in a sense, on 
the same principles as a trade union. The 
luader of each lineage has to grant permission 
to cach member before he or she can practise 
and join in the annual dance. To be seen at 
a spirit dance has, therefore, a legitimatizing 
function and increases the reputation of the 
participants. Public recognition is also connc- 
cted with an invitation to join another 
lineages spirit dance. 


Nature spirits are considered to be the most 
powerful. Though higher in rank, they are 
not so popular because they cannot be vcasily 
manipulated. One nature spirit in thc Chiang 
Mai area is, for example, Phu Saez Ja Sae. His 
medium is a middle-aged woman who lives 
close to the open-air altar consisting of a bare 
platform around which people may congregate 
to celebrate, fur example, the moutain spiric’s 
birthday. This spirit lives in a hill near Doi 
Suthep. There are legends that formerly three 
spirits inhabitatud this mountain. They were 
a couple and their son. When the Buddha, 


according to legends, visited this area, they” 


accepted his Dhamma (19) and the son became 
a Buddhist monk, His true nature as a yakka, 
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(20) however, did not allow him to stay long in 
monkhood. Having left the Buddhist monast- 
ery, though, he lived henceforth like a hermit. 


The lineage I mainly conducted fieldwork 
on is the most prestigious in the Chiang Mai 
City area. (21) This group of spirit mediums is 
headed by a woman in her fifties. This 
lineage traces its origin back to Mogallana. 
the disciple of the Buddha who became known 
for his faculty to enter altered states of consc- 
iousness and visit the regions above and below 
the carth plane. On one of such journeys he 
discovered his mother in the realm of the 
Petas (hungry ghosts) and became the first 
Buddhist who performed a ceremony for a 
spirit, in this casc to alleviate the fatc of his 
dead mother. Other spiritual teachers of 
this lineage are Phra Phrom, the spirit of the 
Brahma statue nesr the Erawan Hotel in 
Bangkok, and legendary personalities like 
Chao Pho San Prakab, Chao Pho Chong Ang, 
and Chao Phi Saen Sacb. 


In June 19781 visited the medium who 
has been the makhi of Chao Phi Saen Saeb for 
the last seven years. Born in northern Thailand, 
he was in 1978 a man in his thirties who had a 
wife and two small children. Before be 
became a medium, he had been the owner of a 
noodle shop, but his business had not gone too 
well. He tried his iuck as a taxi driver, also 
without much success. Then his health began 
to fail and he consulted a spirit medium who 
diagnoscd that Chao Phi Sacen Saeb had 
selected him to serve as his “horse.” The 
lineage elders recognized the taxi driver’s 
potentials and recruited him to add to the 

prestige of their group. 


Without any training he began to practise. 
Eating only two meals a day before and after 
“possession,” he puts in a full working schedu- 
le. That means, the spirit speaks through him 
from nine o' clock in the morning until 50’ 
clock in the afternoon. Donation made to him 
amount to at least 500 baht (US$ 25) per day 
(half the monthly salary for an ordinary school 
teacher.) His health and general well-being 
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have considerably improved and he draws 
large satisfaction out of being able to help 
many people. 


When we drove to Sansei village, a few 
miles outside of Chiang Mai city, a road sign 
pointed to the turn-off to his house, i. e.. a 
‘large compound where the biggest Thai-style 
building on poles is devoted to his practice. 
Some relatives and his assistants live in the 
other smaller houses inside the compound. 


The medium greeted us with a smile. His 
outgoing and self-assured way; his sense of 
humor, and his charisma explained his suc- 
cess. He was neatly dressed in white pants. 
Because it was a hot day, he wore only a 
white piece of cloth over his left shoulder. 
Wandering around in the compound, he gave 
some orders in household affairs with the air 
of an office managcr, confident about himself 
and about what he was doing. 


After a while he began to prepare flowers 
for the upcoming session. He lit several bund- 
les of three incense sticks. With the first 
bundle of incense sticks (22) he paid respect to 
the main Buddha statue on the altar to the 
right against the cast wall of the practice hall. 
There were also paintings of Hindu gods. (e.g. 
Krisna and Murgam) ncar the altar. To the 
left was another altar for Chao Pho San Pra- 
kab and to the far left, against the same wall 
and in front of a window, there was an eleva- 
ted seat with pillows on which he would sit 
when possessed. Above these three altars there 
was a smaller one dvuvoted to Moggallana. 
Photos of the king. the queen, the crown- 
prince, and famous monks were hanging on the 
wall. There were also posters of cats. Small 
strips of paper were fastened at the poles of 
the roof structure and carried, handwritten in 
Thai script, quotations from the Buddhist 
Canon, e. g. ‘When there is no Dhamma in 
your heart, the world will be in flames,” One 
poster mentionsd the fee schedule : “Pay 138 
baht (US$ 6. 90) for consultation and 232 baht 
(US$ 11. 60) when satisficd with the results.’ 
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This adds up to 470 baht (US$ 18. 50), a 
considerable sum for the average client. 


The medium went subsequently outside and 
burned incense in front of the three spirit 
houses behind thc cast wall of the practice 
hall. Thcn he kept iingering around until 
almost ten a.m., apparently giving his clients 
time to arrive, 


Finally he knelt down in front of the 
Buddhist altar, beat his chist and his back, 
and his face began to show some changes. He 
stood up and put on pants of a deep red colour 
interwoven with gold ornaments. (The pants 
are typical for his lineage. The other mediums, 
whcther male or female, usually wear a pha 
sin i.c., a long piece of cloth wrapped around 
their hips) Next came a yellow blouse, a sash, 
and then he draped a yellow turban around 
his head and put flowers behind each ear. He 
donned larg: sun glasses, another characteristic 
of northern Thai spirit mudiums, and selected 
several large rings for his fingers, leaving the 
modern wrist watch on his left wrist. He did 
not show any appreciable signs of trance other 
than speaking with a high-pitched voice, like 
a child, (23) occasionally clearing his throat 
when he had fallen back into his everyday 
voice. 


On June 21, 1978, his first client was a 
young girl who was concerned about her 
health. He told her to be careful. Her Rhirwan 
(vital essence) was weakening and a stukhwan 
(ritual propitiating the khwan) could extend 
her life. He gave her small wax candles which 
he had rolled from raw wax while blowing on 
them and reciting mantras, mainly verses from 
the Pali Canon. He also advised the girl to 
light some candles in a naga-shaped (24) 
candleholder in front of the Buddhist altar. 


The neat client wasa woman in her eighties. 
She could not walk and was carried in by her 
son. Chao Phi Sucn Saeb, through the medium, 
diagnosed paralysis and asked me whether 
we have similar cases in the United States. 
He let the voman drink a cup of water over 
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which he had chanted some mantras and, 
after her upper garments had been removed, 
brushed her body with pomegranate leaves, 
dipped in blessed water, blowing air gently 
over her limbs. 


The third client was an elderly woman 
who was upset about her son. Unemployed, he 
had taken to drinking and had separated from 
his wife. The spirit of Chao Phi Sacn Saeb 
said, the sun had bcen cursed by his own wife. 
She was using black magic. It was then dis- 
cussed how the evil influences should be 
removed, the main instruction being that the 
son should change his attitudes towards his 


wife. 


During all consultations the spirit through 
the m-dium gave ample moral advice. The 
medium, before the session, had told us that 
his cthics, for example, forbid him tu help 
second wives. 3 


Faithful clients ask for purmission to be 
adopted. They become the medium's lu: lung 
(adopted children) and will maintain this 
relationship for the rest of their lives. 

People consult the medium of Chao Phi 
Saen Sacb cither 


1. in matters of health. Hc does not pres- 
cribe any uimnedicine (contrary to other 
mediums who know of many herbal remedivs) 
but blesses water his clients will drink 
and have their bodies rubbed with it. They 
will light candles over which he has chanted 
mantras and they will pray in front of Buddha 
statues. 

Or 

2. they want to learn more about their 

future, 


(a) when they are students, whether they 
will pass an exam ; 


(b) when they are professionnal people, 
whether they will be promoted; or 


(c) when they are merchants, whether 
they will be successful in business 
and how 

Or 


3. they seek advice how to solve their family 
problem (with their parents, spouses, in-laws, 
children and other relatives.) 


This medium'’s clients belong mainly to the 
farming and working classes of the Chiang 
Mai area. but he is also known on the national 
level where he is consulted by representatives 
of the elite. One government official, for 
example, came to him before the 1976 elections. 
His having bevn blessed by Chao Phi Savn 
Saeb was connected with his subsequent 
election to represent Chiang Mai in the 
Parliament and the invitation to join the 
cabinet. Another client, aftcr he had visited 
this medium, became police general in Bangkok 
during the Kukrit government. And in 1975, 
a professor from Chiang Mai University asked 
for advice because he was dissatisfied with 
his carver. This professor is presently the 
Head of the rusearch department oft Chiang 
Mai University. 


Between consultaticns the medium chatted 
and joked, in the voice of the possessing spirit. 
with mc. He cven suggvsted that a picturc of 
him should be taken in front of the house. 
When I pointed out that the sun was getting 
into the lens of my camera, he willingly 
moved into the shadc. The matter of fact 
attitud- during the whole session 
striking. 


was 


What has bcen proven by these observa- 
tions ? Except the Thai-Malay bomohs in the 
south, who are faithful Muslims, all mediums 
and clients maintain to be good Buddhists. 
In all socio-economic groups, whether upper, 
middle or lower, individuals will, however, not 
hesitate to consult mediums at times of crises. 
One cannot say that these relationships are 
temporary. Some clients feel more reassured 
when they receive the repeated blessings 
of certain guardian spirits. Have the relation- 
ships between elite and folk in these concerns 
always been close ? Do individuals, equal to 
which socio-economic group they belong, seek 
similar solutions in crisis situation ? Is this 
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the reason why the three belief systems in 
Thailand, i. e.; indigenous. Brahmin and 
Buddhist concepts fit so well ? (Even in 
orthodox Musilm communities the help of 
mediums is sought. In this paper, however, 
we will only discuss the indigenous, Brahmin 
and Buddhist aspects.) 


Buddhism, a reaction to orthodox-ritualis- 
tic Brahmanism, arose nevertheless out of 
earlier traditions in India. Since pre-Aryan 
times, ta fasin (ascetics) have practiced medi- 
tation and have manipulated supernatural 
powers. The munis (sages) among them devolo- 
ped elaborate philosophical systems. And 
there were priest-magicians for whom Brihas- 
pati was the Lord of the Magic Spells, but 
also the Lord (Pati) of the innermost soul 
force (brh/brahman). 


Though the Buddha avoided to speak of a 
creator god, he did not deny the existence of 
spirits and deities, Hindu gods were declared 
to be in need of salvation themselves and some 
of them became guardians of the Dhamma.(25) 
Ignoring any caste or class system. early 
Buddhism already bridged the gap between 
folk and elite religion. However, knowing 
that spiritual perfection can be cultivated 
only gradually, individuals were granted the 
freedom to employ ufaya (useful means) to 
alleviate their suffering. 


The turning point is the shift from the 
belief in and the reliance on external controls 
to the development of internal control mecha- 
nism. This obviously requires fortitude and 
perseverance, The Abhidhamma (26) and the 
Visuddhimagga (27) discuss the different 
stages of spiritual development and the differ- 
ent kinds of consciousness arising at cach 
level. The dramatic shift from external to 
internal control occurs with stream entry. 
The sota Panna (stream enterecr) has destroyed 
the first three of the ten last fetters: namely. 
(1) the view of the existence ofan individual 
soul, (2) sceptical doubt about the Triple Gem 
(the Buddhbs. the Dhamma. and the Sangha). 
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and (3) reliance on rites and rituals and attach- 
ment to various practices without right under- 
standing. An individual is free to decide how 
much effort he or she wants to invest. No 
matter to what socio-economic group an indi- 
vidual belongs, he may be satisfied with im- 
proving his present existence and may aim 
only at bcing reborn with a higher status on 
earth or in one of the various heavens. 


In sum. 1. On the psychological level. 
religions appeal across socio-economic berder- 
lines. As individuals. memtcrs of the elite as 
well as the folk expcrience tensions and have 
to face Crisis situation at certain points 
during their lives. That means, where certain 
needs arise. ‘‘elementary forms of religious 
life” are recreated. drawing elements from 
the available belief systems. The degree of 
potency determines the choice of cach single 
element. Such elementary forms of the reli- 
gious life offer immediate attention and a 
holistic approach to acute individual problems 
where solutions may not be available 
otherwise. 


2. In the process of institutionalization, new 
elites may emerge. This leads to the formation 
of new hierarchies and the codification of 
new texts or the validation of a new commcen- 
tary to an older text. Scriptural religion has 
to be re-experienced by each generation to stay 
alive. It appears quite natural to look, at 
times: for a short-cut through the jungle of 
commentaries to the commentaries of commen- 
taries. Forms -and formulations may change 
but not their content and their functions. 
Different needs. however. may arise at diffe- 
rent times. 


3. The manipulation of spiritual power 
will be sought by individuals from all socio- 
economic levels. Those successful may make 
it a profession and will not lack clients who, 
like they themselves, belong to different socio- 
economic groups. 


When we have shown that in Thailand 
members of all groups consult spirit mediums 
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and may even become spirit mediums them- 
selves, we have to add that no dichotomy is 
felt during practices where all elements have a 
therapeutic function. Important is that the 
experiential world is transcended. The most 
pragmatic practices would not be effective 
without their transcendental aspects. 


I hope: the study of local religions in Asia 
will continuc and teams can be set up in more 


countries for comparative analysis. Helpful 
for the understanding of recreated elementary 
forms of the religious life might also be to look 
more closely at what altered states of consci- 
ousness are experienced during meditation 
and other forms of trances and what role 


these different states of consciousness play to 
satisfy the psychological and spritual needs of 


individuals in their social systems. 
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Notes and References : 
1. Pali Canon; Digha Nikaya, Mahaparinibbana Sutta. 
2. Thailand Year Book 1973-74. 
3. Sanskrit ‘Ritual bathing.” Where it is obvious that quoted words are either a Sanakrit, 
Pali or colloquial Thai word these designations will be left out in the rest of the paper. 
4. “Story of the Three Worlds,” compiled twice by Thai kings, first by Lu Thai in 1335 
A.D. and at the end of the eighteenth century, by King Taksin. 
5. Not to kill, not to take what is nut given, to abstain from wrong sexual conduct, from 
telling lies, and from drinking intoxicating beverages. 
. Pali ; Sanskrit, dharma; the teachings of the historical Buddha; the Universal Law. 
. See Hcinze (1974). Deities and nature spirits came to Ahjan Man to Iisten to his sermons. 


6 
7 
8. Personal observation in March 1972 and January and June 1979. 
9. Brahmins inherit their caste and office. 


Pali ; Sanskrit, karma, what has been done, the consequences of cach thought, word, 
and deed. 


11. See Zuhlsdorf (1972 ; 84-85). 
12. Because mediums practise in a private setting. it is impossible to accumulate a reliable 


demography of spirit mediums in Thailand. I computed my estimates from a sample of 
ninety-six mediums in northern, central, and southern Thailand. 


a 
© 


13. Phrom, Brahma; has to be understood in this context as being a spiritual entity from the 
higher heavens. 

14. God of the Hindu trinity—Brabma (creator); Vishnu (preserver), Siva (destroyer). 

15. A famous monk who died sometime ago. 

16. The Four Noble Truths—l. of dukkha (suffering, unsatisfactoriness’, 2. otf the arising of 
dukkha, 3. of the annihilation of dukkha, and 4. of the Eightfold Noble Path which leads 
to the annihilation of dukkha. 

17. Sze Turton (1972 : 217-56). 

18. “Monastery of the Seven Spires,” site of a Buddhist council under King Tiloka in the 
fifteenth century. 


19. See Ceylonese Chronicles where, in approximately 250 B. C., after Prince Mahinda, the 
son and emissary of the Indian Emperor Asoka, had landed on Sri Lanka, nature spirits 
converted to Buddhism. 


20. Pali ; Sanskrit, yaksa, giant nature (mainly tree) spirit. 
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21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


27. 


Chiang Mai is the second largest city in Thailand with a population of approximately 
one million. 


In a series of three, the first incense stick will be lit for the Buddha, the second for the 
Dhamma and the third for the Sangha, the community of monks and novices. 


He had told me before the session that Chao Phi Saen Saeb had died at the age of 
eighty. His spirit, however, comes to him as a 20-year-old man. The high-pitched voice, 
though, is a characteristic not only of many mediums in the Chiang Mai area, Chinese 
spirit mediums in Singapore often speak in a similar way. 


A mythical serpent which is thought of as a protector of the Dhamma. 


. See, among others, Marasinghe 1974. 
. Metaphysical commentary on the Buddha's teachings, the third of the Three Baskets 


(Tipitaka) of the Pali Canon. 


“Path of Purification,” Buddhaghosa’s commentary on the Abhidhamma. 
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TRIBAL DEITIES AT PRINCELY COURTS: 


THE FEUDATORY RAJAS OF CENTRAL ORISSA AND THEIR 
TUTELARY DEITIES ( /STADEVATAS ) 


1. Introductory Remarks 


As a historian I am aware of my short- 


comings when delivering a paper on tribal 
cults at an interdisciplinary seminar on 
folklore. Restricting our research usually to 
the so-called “Hochreligionen” (‘high 
religions”) or to religious movements which 
have left behind at least some written docu- 
ments, we are avoiding the ‘‘undocumented” 
folk cults and tribal religions, though often 
with the uneasy feeling of separation rather 
arbitrarily something which belongs together. 
This is particularly true for a religion like 
Hinduism where no clear line of distinction 
can be drawn between the sphere of literary 
Brahmanical Hinduism and the wide fold of 
India's folk cults and tribal religions which 
form only parts of an interwoven continuum 
based on mutual interrelation and depend- 
ency. Orissa is an excellent example of this 
interdependence of various levels of Hinduism 
and even of the influence of tribal and folk- 
cults on the ideological and political develop- 
ments—certainly an additional reason why 
historians should include these so-called 
‘unhistorical" cults into their studies, parti- 
cularly when doing research on Hindu 
kingship and political legitimacy. The influence 
of tribal cults was particularly strong in those 
cases where Hindu rajas patronized tribal 
dcities as their tutelary deities. 


The best known examplc, perhaps from all 
over India, of the rise of an indigenous former 
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tribal deity to the level of a state deity 
( rastradevata ) of a medieval empire is 
certainly the Puri god Jagannatha (1), but 
by far not the only example from Orissa. 
Orissa as a whole is particularly rich in former 
tribal and folk deities which became 
istadevatas (or ‘“‘chosen”’) tutelary deities of 
the tribal chiefs, princes and Hindu rajas 
especially in the Hindu-tribal frontier area. 
But despite their importance for the religi- 
ous, social and even political development, 
they have not yet received the necessary 
attention of acadmic scholars. This may be at 
least partly due to their characteristic blending 
of tribal, folk and Brahmanic features which 
might have marked them, in the eyes of 
Indologists and anthropologiats, as contamina- 
tions of the “pure” Hindu-Brahmanic deities 
on the one side and tribal deities on the other. 
But it is exactly, as we shall see, this intended 
intermixture of various levels within one and 
the same cult which makes them both so im- 
portant for their socio-religious context and so 
interesting for a study, provided this broader 
context and their function within it is inclu- 
ded in this study. 


Elsewhere 1 have tried to show that in 
Orissa the rise of tribal deities to royal istade- 
vatas began in Orissa very early and was dire- 
ctly linked with the process of state formation 
in the early centuries A.D.(2), a process which 
continued in the former Feudatory States of 
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the Hindu tribal frontier in the hilly hinter- 
land of Orissa till the 19th centuary (3). It is 
easy to visualize the rcason for this develop- 
ment. One of the outstanding features of 
Orissa is the porsistent existence of a strong 
tribal element throughout its history. Even 
today about 25% of Orissa’s population 
consist of tribal p.ople. And in the former 24 
feudatory status the tribals constitute even 
about 80°, of the present population. Forther- 
more, we know from inscriptions and “royal 
gencalogies" ( Rajavamsavali) that many of 
the rajas themselves had ascended from the 
tribes. Jt is therefore evident that state for- 
mation, consolidation and extension of royal 
power and its legitimation were possible only 
through continuous interaction between the 
court and its surrounding tribals in order 
to win and maintain their loyalty, an 
indispensable prerequisite for the survival of 
any claimant for Hindu kingship in a tribal 
surrounding. Whether a tribal chief was able 
to rise in his egalitarian tribal socicty and to 
come forward with a claim of higher autho- 
rity or whether a freebooter with a few follo- 
wers was able to establish his claim by initial 
military coercion—they ali had to gain the 
support or at least loyalty of the tribes in 
order to consolidate their powcr and to solve 
the problem of successors. According to our 
meagre knowledge of the early history of the 
princely states of Orissa, recognition of tribal 
deities as istadchavatas and their royal patro- 
nage by the newly established courts seems to 
have been one of the main inechanisms to win 
the loyalty of the tribal population. 


In the following pages, 1 shall try to sub- 
stantiate these rather general statements with 
a few cxamples from the former Feudatory 
States, mainly from the border ar .a of the 
central Mahanadi valley. I should mention, 
however. that these delienations are a by- 
product of my studies on the influence of the 
Jagannatha cult in its hinterland rather than 
the result of any systematic study of this 
fascinating yet still nearly unexplored subject. 
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The history of the former Feudatory Statvs 
of Orissa is one of the least known aspocct of 
Orissa's history. Although several of the 
(till 1948) ruling families claimed to be descen- 
dants of former dynasties, (4) most of them 
became known only in the late 16th century 
when Akbar’s famous general Mansingh 
reorganized Orissa after its conquest. (5) But 
there can be little doubt that the syst:m of 
encircling the coastal and particularly the 
central court region in the Mahanadi delta 
with a protective semi-circle of small semi- 
autonomous principalities must have gone 
back to the period of the imperial Gajapati 
kings who had ruled Eastern India from the 
Ganges to the Godavari till 1568. The hey- 
days of the Garhjat states of Orissa, however, 
were the 17th and 18th centuries when many 
of them were able to gain nearly an autono- 
mous status under Muslim rule. In this 
situation. most of the chiefs and rajas were 
engaged in repeated skirmishes and warfare 
with their neighbours which consequently 
mad-s them even more dependent on the loyalty 
and military support of their tribes. Several 
ruling families of the Garhjat states, although 
tracing back their history to the period of the 
imperial Gajapatis, seem to have been able 
finally to establish their authority only during 
this martial period. 


Our main sources about the “dynasties” 
of the Garhjats are the genealogies (ra javam- 
savalis) and stray information from various 
independent sources, mostly Persian docu- 
ments. (6) Being usually products of the 19th 
and even early 20th centuries these genealogies 
have only a very limited value for historical 
research. Most of them, however, do contain 
interesting legends about the foundation of 
the dynasties and their first rulers which 
reflect and even may explain the position of 
the rajas vis-a-vis the neighbouring tribes. (7) 
An analysis of these legends reveals a corres- 
ponding pattern of event: which led to the 
foundation of a dynasty and the role played by 
three different types of tribal deities (mostly 
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goddesses) in its consolidation and legitimati- 
on. According to the legendary accounts, 
most of the founders of the raj families entered 
their future realms as stiangurs, many of 
them on their way back from a pilgrimage to 
Puri, certainly introduced as an additional 
element of legitimacy. Several of the ra javam- 
savalis relate as the first act of the future raja 
the “ritual killing’ of a member of the tribe of 
that region. His ritual killing usually took place 
after he himseif had told the founder of the 
dynasty about some miracles which had occu- 
red in this place and after advising him to con- 
struct his new fort at this spot. In all cases, 
the victim, before being killed, requested the 
future raja to worship his head as the istade 
vata © is family. These “heads’' of the 
victims — usually in the form of an aniconic 
stone — have been worshipped till recently in 
minor shrines near the palaces. After thus 
establishing their power by an act of physical 
coercion, some of these rajas (or one of their 
carly successors) were informed about an 
already existing: even more powerful goddess 
in the neighbourhood. In ail cases; this second 
type of goddesses who are known for their 
power ( sakti ) and capacity to harm, became 
the rcal tutelary deity and soon surpassed the 
“martyr-istadevata.” In the course of the 
expansion of their power into the remoted 
hinterland, some rajas had to fight with lo- 
cal chiefs who worshipped their own powerful 
tutelary deities. After defeating these chiefs, 
their tutelary deities became; as a third type of 
tutelary deities, sudsidiary, istadevatas of the 
rajas who worshipped them temporarily, ei- 
ther by visiting themsclves. Their original place 
of worship or inviting them and their priests, 
usually during Durgapuja to their court. 


2. The Tutelary goddesses of Baramba : 


The best example to illustrate this step- 
wise development of political power and ritual 
authority is known from the “History of the 
Royal Family of Baramba"" Badamba rajavam 
sara itihasa!. Badamba, one of the impor- 
tant yet-very small Feudatory States has the 
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typica: topography of a garhjat (ftrdajdata= 
“fort-born” } state. Its fort leans with its 
“backside” against one of thc rather low 
yet impenetrable jungle nill, still populated 
by tribals. The poaliace and the nearby 
compound of Hindu tempies, however, are 
directed towards the fertile and irrigated rice 
land at the northern bank of the Mahanadi 
river. Directly on its bank, about 8 kms from 
the fort, at one of Orissa’s most beautiful 
spots. stands the temple of Bhattarika, the 
“Great Mother” (bada-amba)., from which 
the state derives its name. 


According to the Badumba Rajavamsara 
Itihasa, the legendary founder of Badamba 
Hatakesvara Raut, met near his future fort a 
pregnant (garbhubasa) Saora woman: Sata- 
runi. He told her, ‘“I shall cut your head and 
you will be our thakurani, (we shall) keep 
your head and worship will be done.” (8) 
Sabaruni, then told him about the miracles 
of the place. “This is a piece of land which 
produces heroes” because a hare wounded a 
dog and a crane plunged on a falcon. (9) Here- 
upon Hatakesvara asked her again to offer 
her head and promised her to worship her 
as his family deity. Before offering (samar- 
Pita) her head she advised Hatakesvara to 
kill one Ramachadra Gadatua,a chief in the 
neighbourhood, who was a strong worshipper 
of the powerful goddess Mahakali. Sabaruni 
assured him that through worshipping Maha- 
kali and Bhattarika he would become raja.(10) 
Hatakesvara then killed her and kept her 
head at the gate of his fort. In a siightly 
different version, the “Children's History of 
Baramba ’ reiates that only the fifth Raja of 
Baramba was able to defeat the chief of Kba- 
rod (about 15 kms from Baramba) with the 
Secret consent of the goddess Mahakali who 
was won over by a tantric Brahmin of 
Baramba. (11) 


During a time of danger. however, it was 
neither the “martyr istadevata’”’ Sabaruni nor 
the subsidiary istadevata Mahbakali who 
helped the Rajas of Baramba but the “Great 
Mother” (badamba) Bhattarika. When Hata- 
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kesvara once was attacked by the Raja of 
Khandpara, a neighouring Garhjat state, the 

goddess Bhattarika told him when he worship- 
ped her in her temple, “I shall go in disguise 
of a milkmaid and ecll (poisoned) curd. The 

soldicrs (of Khandpara) will eat the curd and 

hecome unconscious. Holding the sword, 1 

shall kill the soldiers of Khandapara." So the 

goddess Bhattarika killed the soldiers near a 

varuna tree and named the place mundwuukula- 

kuca.(12) This name ( “smashing the heads" ) 

may well be related to the Meriah killings 

which were prevalent particularly among the 

Khonds on the southern side of the Mahanadi 

river, not far away from Bhattarika. 


Before referring to istadevatas of other 
Garhyijat rajas let us have a short look at the 
cults of these three tutelary deities of 
Barambea and their relations to the Rajas of 
Baramba. (13) Sabaruni is kept near the 
palace in a small shrine which conta- 
ins a few small old stone sculptures and two 
unhewn stones, one of which is worshipped as 
Sabaruni. But no regular puja is offered to 
her by the mali priest, Once a year, during 
Chaitra Purnima, she is taken to the nearby 
hillock Sabaruni Mundia (or Sauruni Munda- 
mari } a name which may well identify this 
hillock as the original place of the Sabaruni 
worship from where it was transferred to the 
palace of Baramba. During Chitra Purnima 
a Sabara sacrifices a male pig by smashing its 
head.The chalanti pratima or“ moving image” 
of the goddess Bhattarika is brought from her 
shrine in the palace in order to be present 
during this sacrifice. But neither the raja nor 
his rajaguru participate in it. Sabaruni thus 
seems to have remained almost completely 
a tribal folk deity (14) which had been 
offered shelter near the palace in recognition 
of her legendary sacrifice during the establi- 
shmeut of tbe fort. The yearly sacrifice of a 
male pig seems to commemorate this primeval 
human sacrifice. 

Bhattarika is likewise known in Orissa for 
ber power /sakti) and her beautiful spot on 
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the Mahanadi. The place must have been 
associated with human sacrifices and Tant- 
rism (15) long before the present temple in its 
typical late medieval Orissa architecture, 
evading all attempts to determine its exact 
date, was constructed. (15a) 


Despite the genuine Hindu architecture of 
the temple, there exists no sculpture of the 
goddess Bhattarika. Instead, a strangely for- 
med piece of the rock, on which the temple is 
constructed, is worshipped, inside the temple 
as Bhattarika. ‘There are at least two aetiologi- 
cal legends known which try to explain this 
unusul aniconic idol of a goddess with a 
Hindu name. Best known is the story that 
Parasurama once pierced with his arrow the 
piece of rock, which now is worshipped as 
Bhattarika. The legend provides a good 
example of the Hinduization of a tribal deity. 
Certainly of a more recent origin is the 
story related in the “Children's History of 
Baramba’’ according to which thieves once 
took away the golden image of Bhattarika. 
But when they tried to cross the river in a 
boat, they iost their orientation due to Bhatt- 
arika’s power of illusion. To save their lives, 
they threw the image into the Mahanadi. In 
the same night, the goddess appeared to the 
Raja of Baramba and told him where to find 
her. The king rescued the precious image out 
of the sand of the river. “Since that day the 
golden image (sunara pratima) of Bhattarika 
is kept in the fort (gada)” (16) 


The priests ot Bhattarika are without 
exception non-Brahmins. They belong to 
the gardener (mali) caste which is to be 
found till today in many temples of Hindui- 
zed, former tribal or folk deities in Orissa. 
(17) The chief priest (marfatdar) bears the 
title Mahapatra which was bestowed on one 
of bis forefathers by the Raja of Baramba. 
Originally, there were 18 families of priests, 
a number which has even increased during 
the recent decades. The daily rituals which 
they perform regularly consist of 5 abakasas 
and 3 dhugpas. Till independence which brou- 
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ght also the end of the Raja's independence— 
Paduka offerings of the goddess were sent 
daily to the palace. 


The Rajas of Baramba visited Bhattarika 
on several festive occasions during the year, 
particularly during Durgapuja (Dussehra) and 
on Kartika Purnima. Whenever the Rajas 
visited their main tutelary deity, they were 
accompanied by their Rajagucrus. The role 
played by them on those occasions usually can 
be regarded as an indicator of the stage of 
Hinduization of the goddess and the grade of 
her inclusion into the royal pantheon. It is, 
therefore, significant that in the case of Bhatt- 
arika the Rajguru does not take over the puja 
nor does he participate init even during the 
visits of the Rajas. This clearly proves the 
power and importance of the goddess and 
their non-Brahmin priests and their autonom- 
ous status vis-a-vis the Raja. Furthermore. 
Bhattarika’s regional importance being not 
defined to the state of Baramba, becomes 
evident from the fact that the 8th day dur- 
ing Durgapuja (Mahastami) is reserved for 
worship and sacrifices performed by the raj 
families of the neighbouring Garhjat states of 
Narsinghpur, Khandpara and Tigiria. The 
Rajas of Baramba, however, are the only 
among them who possess a “movable image’ 
(chalanti pratima) of Bhattarika in their 
palace. Whereas the worship of the aniconic 
idol of the goddess at hur place of origin is 
exculsively performed by the originai non- 
Brahmin priests, the worship of the golden 
image of Bhattarika in the shape of a two- 
armed Durga in the palace is performed only 
by the Rajguru. It is this royal image of the 
now fully Hinduized deity Bhattarika which 
pays visits to the original tribal deity and its 
non- Brahmin priests. 


As third or “subsidiary’’ tutelary deity 
of the Rajas of Baramba, we have mentioned 
already Mahakali of Kharod. Kharod is situa- 
ted about 15 kms northwest of Baramba near 
its western border to Narasinghpur and its 
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northern hilly border to Angul. The “image” 
of Mahakali, an aniconic round stone of about 
one feet height, is worshipped in a temple 
constructed only in the early 20th century by 
the Raja of Baramba. According to the in- 
formation given by her priest, a “Sudra Ksat- 
riya’, Mahakali was living on a hill near 
Kharod and agreed to reappear in Kharod it- 
self in an earthen pot (jhari) in the kitchen of 
her first devotee; a forefather of the present 
priest. On this spot she is worshipped today, 
together with another cylindrical stone repre- 
senting Kali, in her new Hindu temple. (18) 
According to the Rajavamsa ([tihasa of 
Baramba and the tradition still prevalent in 
Kharod, the Raja of Baramba keeps his sword 
(alama) near Mahakali since he was able to 
conquer Kharod with her consent. 


Similar to Bhattarika’s image in the palace 
shrine at Baramba two golden images (bije 
pratima) depicting Kali and Mahakali in the 
form or Durga are worshipped in the 
palace at Baramba by the Raja and his Raja- 
guru. During Dussehra the sword is taken 
from Kharod to Baramba in order to invite 
the two bije pratimas to visit their original 
place of worship. During their stay in Kbhba- 
rod the golden images are housed in a tempo- 
rary hut beside the Mahakali temple and are 
worshipped by a Brakmin who accompanies 
the images. But, as in the case of Bhattarika, 
the Rajguru does not take part in any puja of 
the original Mahakali, even when the Raja 
comes for darsand. 


3. The “Martyr Istadevatas” 


After having described the system of 
different tutelary deities of the former Garh- 
jat state Baramba: a few examples of the 
various istadcevatas from different Garhjat 
states may now be given. They are arranged 
according to the system followed in the 
chapter on Baramba- 


Martyr-istadevatas are known from many 
Garhijat states throughout Central Orissa. 
Dhenkanal is said to have been founded by 
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Dhenka Sabara (19), a name which seems to 
be linked with the tribal chief Dhekata who 
was defeated in the late 8th century by a 
Raja of the Sulki dynasty whose capital was 
Kodalaka (present Kualo), situated between 
Dhenkana!l and Talcher. (20) According to 
local traditions, the present state of Dhenka- 
nal was founded in the middle of the 17th 
century by Singh Bidyadhara, allegedly a 
scion of the Khurda dynasty. (21) Bidyadhara 
conquered the country, killed Dhenka Sabara 
and named the state after him. In the west of 
the palace, there is still today a mound known 
as Sabara Dhenka Munda or Dhenkesvara 
Munda (“the head of the lord of Dhenanal”’) 
(22) to whom the Rajas of Dhenkanal till 
recently used to render worship once or twice 
a year. (23) 


In Nayagarh, Suryamani, the legendary 
first ruler who is supposed to have come from 
Rewah, met a pregnant Bauri woman. She 
told him that she was the presiding goddess of 
this place and he should kill her and worship 
her as the istadevata of the new dynasty 
which he was going to establish. Today she is 
3till worshipped by the present raj family in 
‘he from of a jar, housed in a mud hut near 
che old palace. (24), 


In Banks, tradition relates that Balabhadra 
Dhala, the legendary founder of the Dhala 
dynasty, on his way back from Puri, was scar- 
ching for a suitable place for his new fort. He 
met a Dhobi (washerman caste) who told him 
the miracles of the place : a crane had pounced 
upon an eagle in the jungle. (25) The Dhobi 
agreed to be sacrificed “on the condition that 
the Raja should establish a Durga Devi named 
after him.’ (26) The place where a stone 
called Dhobei Guru was worshipped can still 
be seen near the old fort which was destroyed 
in 1840 when the state was confiscated be the 
East India Company. 


Another example of a ‘‘martyr istadevata’’ 
is known from the former Feudatory State of 
Narsinghpur on the northern bank of the 
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Mahanadi. According to oral tradition, writt- 
en down by British administrators, (27) the 
place was ruled by two Khond chiefs with the 
name Narasingh Jena and Pura jena. One 
Dharma or (Dharum) Singh, a rajput of Jaipur 
was ordered by the goddess Durga in a dream to 
proceed to Narsinghpur and kill the Khond 
chiefs and take possession of the state. After 
being defeated, the Khond chiefs agrced to be 
sacrificed after Dharma Singh had promised 
to worship their heads as his ijistadevata. 
Thesc'heads''are still to be seen in the central 
strcct of Narsinghpur on a stonc pillar of 
about one and a half metres height. 
But already a sup-rficial glance at this quite 
impressive pillar reveals thc difficulty of 
associating tribal cults both with the raj family 
and at thw same time with the name of the 
state. On top of the “capital” of this pillar 
there are thrce instead of two skull-shaped 
forms, three being obviously the original 
number. It must have been therefore only in 
a later stage that the rather clumsy attempt 
was madc to link this sacrifice with the name 
Narsinghpur, too. (28) 


Two other examples of ritual killings arc 
known in connection with the establishment of 
a tort (gada), though not directly linked with 
the tutelary deitiss of the respective dynasties. 
A local Oriya chronicle of the 18th century, 
the Chakoda Pothi, relates that Ramachandra 
the founder of the Kbhurda dynasty. killed the 
owner of the village Khorodha, named Suddha 
Sauri Balibikrama Singh, and put his head 
under the bada abakasa bhadra of the fort 
and changed the name of the village to ‘Jaga- 
nnathapur Kataka” (29) which however never 
became popular. 


In Talcher, the legenilary founder of this 
Garhjat state, Padmanatha Harichandana, was 
on a hunting tour near Talcher when his dog 
was attacked by a hare. Realizing the great- 
ness (mahatmya) of this place he decided to 
build his new fort at this very spot. But soon 
afterwards he was defeated and driven into the 
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jungle by the Khanduala of this place. In the 
same night, Hingula Devi appeared to him in 
a dream and ordered him to worship Talesva- 
ri at the tala trees (palmyra palms) and to 
kill the chief of the fishermen (kaivarta). (30) 
Padmanabha followed her advice and killed 
the Kaivarta with the help of the goddess of 
Hingula who devoured the enemies in the 
guise of a tiger. 


4. The Great goddess as Istadevata 


In several Garhjat states of Central Orissa 
raj familics worship the powerful goddesses of 
Orissa as their main tutelary deity: Bhattarika 
in ‘Baramba,. Charchika in Banki. Maninage- 
svari in Ranpur and Hingula in Talcher. They 
all belong to the powerful ‘Eight Mothers” 
(astamatrika) of Orissa (31) who, according 
to several traditions prevalent in Orissa, form 
(together with the astasambhus or “eight 
Sivas) the pegs of a tent with Jagannatha as 
its central pole. The main features of these 
four goddesses are their still clearly discerni- 
ble indigenous tribal origin and their import- 
ance and power which is not restricted to 
their immediately surrounding locality. 


We have already discussed the Great 
Mother (bada-amba) Bhattarika of Barabma. 
She is certainly one of the most prominent 
examples of old indigenous goddesses, ‘taken 
over'' by Garjat rajas. But her importance 
and power is such that the Rajas of Badamiba 
were not able to “intrude” completely into 
her cult. On the contrary, they have to share 
its sakti with original priests and the rajas of 
Narsinghpur and Nayagarh who have no 
powerful goddesses of regional fame as their 
own istadevata. 


Maninagesvari of Ranpur is another one of 
these great “' regional "’ goddesses of Orissa. 
Her origin can be traccd back to the late 5th 
and early 6th centuries when she was men- 
tfoned in connection with land donations as the 
mother ( ambika } Maninaga Bhattarika. It 
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is interesting to note that in the same inscrip- 
tion in which the goddess is mentioned for the 
first time in 599/600 A. D., we arc also infor- 
med about **13 forest states’ (astadasa-atars- 
rajya). These obviously tribal states formed 
part of Daksina Tosali (roughly the present 
district of Puri and part of Cuttack). the 
region in which Maninagesvari is situated. 
Her temple is located on the top of one of 
the steep hills which till today separate the 
Hinduized delta region from its hilly hinter- 
land populated by tribes. 


From her pure Sanskrit name ‘Lady of the 
jewel serpent” Jone would expect a sculpture of 
a Hindu goddess—as actually Hindus outside 
Ranpur who have not visited the goddess on 
top of the Maninaga hill mostiy indeed assume. 
Her image, however, is a flat round stone 
(Chota patharg) which reminds very much of 
the numberless grama dcdevatms of Orissa’s 
villages. Behind her. two images of 
Chamunda (?) of the later medieval style have 
been placed. The bigger one seems to be 
identified with Maninagesvari. 


Like in the case of Bhattarika,. there exist 
two, though contradictory, aetiological legen- 
ds which are meant to explain the ‘“‘strange”” 
shape of the goddess. According to a tradition 
prevalent among the Brahmins at Ranpur, 
the image was once stolen by Brahmins of the 
Sasana village Ramachandrapur in the Puri 
district. Some of the informants were of the 
opinion that the image is still in Rama- 
chandrapur. whereas others report that the 
Raja of Ranpur recovered it with the help of 
the goddess herself and buried it under the 
chata fpatharg. 


According to the written accounts of the 
raj family of rather recent origin, (33) the 
existence of the chata pathara is explained 
in a very different way. According to this 
tradition; Visvavasu, the Saora chief and 
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first legendary devotee of Nilamadhava-Jaga- 
nnatha, himself was the founder of the Ran- 
pur dynasty. (34) After king Indradyumna had 
taken away the original Nilamadhava image of 
Jagannatha (35) to Puri, Visvavasu took Nila- 
madhava’s round pedestal to Ranpur and 
installed it on the nearby Maninaga hill. He 
began to worship it as Maninagesvari, recog- 
nized her as tutelary deity and cleared the 
jungle with her help. Both legends had 
obviously been introduced in order to explain 
the aniconic tutelary deity. The second, 
however, is even more ‘‘successful"” in attemp- 
ting to link Ranpur and the legitimacy of its 
raj family with Jagannatha, the ‘imperial” 
state deity of Orissa. 


Whereas the irregular puja in the small 
temple on top of the hill is performed by a 
mali priest, her main worship is conducted by 
Brahmin and non-Brahmin priests in the Tala 
Maninagesvari temple at the foot of the hill 
near the place of the earliest fort. (36) The 
worship of the chalanti pratima of Maninage- 
svari in the new palace itsclf in the shape of 
an eight-armed Durga image is performed 
exclusively by the Rajaguru of Ranpur. 


The raja used to visit Maninagesvari parti- 
cularly during Bada Ekadasi in the month of 
Magha (January-February). Half of the way 
he was carried in a palanquin. on the last 
and most steep part he rode an elephant. 
Whencver he visited the temple, the Raja- 
guru performed the puja and the mali priest 
was watching them. The weakness of the 
non-Brahmin priest might be explained by 
the long and uninterrupted process of Hindui- 
zation in the Ranpur area. But more likely, 
the reason behind this obvious difference 
from Buattarika may be the fact that be- 
cause of its topographical feature—the steep 
Maninaga hill prevented local priests to settle 
down near the powerful goddess and to per- 
form regular puja to her. 


Although human sacrifices have been 
stopped since long, everybody in Ranpur still 
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seems to know something about them. Accord- 
ing to the personal assertion of Lingaraj 
Sarangi. 75 years old author (1974) of one 
of the two Ranpur Itihasa and member of the 
Vasistha gotra, human sacrifices took place 
mainly in the month (masa) Magha. They 
were performed by a group of people who 
were accordingly called Magha-masiag and to 
whom land (jagir) had been allotted. There 
seems to have been no special place for the 
killing, but the blood of the victim had to be 
carried up to Maninagesvari. Since the king 
used to visit his tutelary deity especially 
during Magha, the month when also sacrifices 
were performed by the Maghamasia, it is most 
likely that human sacrifices had formed an 
essential part of the royal worship of the god- 
dess Maninagesvari-. 


Charchika at Banki also belongs to the'‘Eight 
Mothers’' of Orissa. Her temple is situated 
on a hillock at the southern bank of the 
Mahanadi river and is now encircled by the 
township of Banki. For the first time, she 
is mentioned in the Purusottama. Mahbatmya 
which may be dated at about 1300 A.D. 
Indradyumna, the legendary founder of the 
first Jagannatha temple while being on his 
way from West India to Puri, worsbipped. 


Charchika, certainly a clear indicator for 
the importance of Charchika at about 1300 
A.D.(37). According to the Charchika Maha- 
tmya of recent origin, Chbarchika was first 
worshipped by members of the Bauri tribe 
under an anku tree on the Ruchika hill where 
her present temple is situated. After a short 
stay at Tigiria on the other side of the Maha- 
nadi river Charchika ordered the Raja of 
Banki in a dream to bring her back and to con- 
struct a temple for her (38). 


In contrast to the aniconic images of 
Bhattarika and Maninagesvari, the goddess 
Charchika is worshipped in her temple in a 
Durga image. Outside, on the northern side 
of the temple, however, arises an oval mound 
of about one metre length which is said to 
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-epresent the original Charchika. The legend- 
ary account of her origin (39) as a tree deity 
and the mound near her temple clearly identify 
her as an indigenous former tribal folk deity. 
The legend of her short stay at Tigiria, after 
her trees had fallen down, was obviously 
introduced in order to explain her metamor- 
phosis from an aniconic deity to a Hindu 
goddess. 


Since Banki was confiscated by the East 
India Company in the year 1840, after the 
last Raja had instigated the murder of a 
Brahmin, (40) our knowledge about the rela- 
tionship between the former rajas and their 
tutelary deity is rather limited and mainly 
is based on the legendary accounts collected in 
the Banki Itihasa. (41) According to it, Bala- 
bhadra the founder of the Dhala dynasty was 
appointed several centuries ago as Raja of 
Banki by the Raja of Puri with the help of 
Charchika. She ha 1 given him in a dream two 
golden ear-rings through which he won the 
confidence of the Raja at Puri. Hereafter, 
Balabhadra returned to Banki and constructed 
his fort Bankigarh about 8 kms west of Char- 
chika according to the advice of Dhobei Guru, 
whose head was worshipped as istadeva of 
the raj family (see above). 


As a last example from Central Orissa. we 
may refer to Hingula, the istadevata of the 
former Raias of Talcher. We have already seen 
that Hingula had advised the founder of Tal- 
cher, Padmanabha Harichandana, to worship 
the tree goddess Talesvari and to kill the 
headman of the fisher men (kaivarta) and had 
helped him deteat the Khandulas of the area. 


Althcugh the name Talcher is derived 
from the goddess Talesvari, Hingula became 
the undisputed istadevata of Talcher. Her 
shrine is situated in Gopalprasad about 20 kms. 
west of Talcher near the coal fields. Accord- 
ing toa thorough study on Hingula, carr- 
ied out by A. Eschmann in connection with 
her rescarch on tribal prototypes of the great 
Nabakalevara- ritual at Puri during which the 
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wooden images of the Jagannatha trinity are 
periodically renewed, (42) the wooden post of 
Hingula is renewed once during the lifetime 
of cach Raja of Talcher. This great event, 
both for the cult of the goddess and for the 
raja, usually takes place during the first year- 
ly Hingula yatra (43) after the coronation of 
the king. He himself is present throughout 
tlie ceremony after having offered his wea- 
pons (sword and guns) to the goddess. The 
ritual itself, however, is carried out by the 
original dehuri priests. Raja and Rajaguru 
remain royal spectators. Only the important 
consecration formula (Pratistha mantra) is 
given by a Brahmin from the palace at Tal- 
cher. Throughout the ritual, royal soldiers 
watch over the whole ceremony indicating, 
as A. Eschmann rightly observed, the special 
relationship between the goddess Hingula and 
the Raja. 


The cult of Hingula, worshipped in a woo- 
den post, seems tu be directly linked wiht the 
cults Stambhesvari (“Lady of the Post”). Dur- 
ing the 7th and 9th centuries A.D., Stambhes- 
vari was the tutelary goddess of the Sulki 
dynasty (44) which ruled in the Talcher — 
Dhenkanal region which is still the centre of 
this cult in contemporary central Orissa. 
Other places outside central Orissa are Sonpur 
in Western Orissa and Aska in the Ganjam 
district where this formerly tribal cult was 
linked till recently with raj families (45). 


5. Subsidiary Istadevatas 


“Subsidiary Istadevatas" of the type 
which we have already met in Mahakali of 
Kharod near Baramba seem to have existed 
only ina small number of former Feudatory 
States. Besides Mahakali, Khila Munda of 
Ranpur is most important in this connection. 


The legend of the goddess Khila Munda 
(46) and her inclusion in the royal pantheon of 
Ranpur is very illustrative (47). Once the Raja 
of Ranpur was defeated by the Gajapati king of 
Khurda. He had to vacate his palace at 
Ranpur and fled into the deep jungle near 
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the southern border to Banpur. There he 
stayed in distress till Khila Munda, the goddess 
of this locality, appeared to him inthe form 
of a monkey. While jumping from one tree to 
another. the monkey did not reach the other 
tree but returned from half the way to the 
original tree. The Raja of Ranpur under- 
stood this as an auspicious sign of the goddess 
and began the reconquest of his state on the 
same day with the help of the local tribe. 
After having defeated the troops of the Gaja- 
pati, the Raja of Ranpur decided to worship 
the goddess Khila Munda regularly. 


Till today, she occupies the status of a 
subsidiary jistadevata of the Ranpur raj 
family. next only to the powerful goddess 
Maninagesvari. At her place of origin which 
can be reached only after several kilometres 
walk through the jungle, she is worshipped 
under big trees in the form of three little 
earthen heaps of about 15 cm height (48) near 
a big ant heap. A thatched hut built only a 
few decades ago is already in a very dilapida- 
ted state. There is no regular puja performed 
but thrice a month her place is cleaned by her 
pricst Aintha Jani who also performs sacrifices 
whenever requested by the local population. 


Throughout the year a 6 m long bamboo 
stick (hati) is kept outside the royal shrine 
in the palace compound of Ranpur which 
contains the images of several deities includ- 
ing the Durga image of Maninagesvari. This 
kathi serves as the link between the palace 
and Khila Munda, in the jungle. During 
Durga Puja, this stick becomes Khila Munda 
or better it becomes the medium of obsession 
in which Khila Munda wisits the palace 
of Ranpur: 


Cn the dvitiya osa day of Durga Puja, 
Khila Munda is offered at her original place 
of worship in the jungle a cock, a fish and a 
bottle of wine by her priest, who himself is 
fasting. At the same time, the Khila Munda 
stick. now adorned with 8 saris (previously 16) 
is carried by 8 people (previously 16) from the 
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palace in Ranpur to the jungle place of Khila 
Munda. After the stick has reached Khila 
Munda's place in the far-off jungle, the 
priest (49) becomes obsessed by the goddess 
amidst the sound of two big drums (dholas) 
beaten by two members of the sweeper caste. 
As the medium (Kal$si) of Khila Munda, the 
priest will then cling to the kathi which 
meanwhile the 8 people from Ranpur have 
again taken on their shoulders. After a few 
moments, the kalisi suddenly falls down on 
the earth indicating that Khila Munda has 
now entered the stick. Everybody assured the 
author and G. N. Dash during their investigat- 
ion that the stick is now as heavy as a human 
being. 


On her way to Ranpur, Khila Munda is 
worshipped at five places. Near Ranpur she is 
welcomed by the Jani (non-Brahmin priest) of 
the Tala Maninagesvari temple who also per- 
forms some puja to her. At the palace itself 
the worship is taken over and exclusively 
performed by the royal Brahmin (50). The 
tribal priest, however, receives a Sari from the 
royal store-room. 


After Dasahera, Khila Alunda returns to 
her original place in a pigeon which has been 
decoratcd with vermilion and which is put on 
the stick. After her return to the jungle, al- 
legedly some feathers are found near ber 
shrine which are taken as an indication that 
the pigeon died and Khila Munda returnrd to 
her shrine in the jungle. 


Although the former princely state of 
Mandasa (=Manijusa) in Northern Andhra 
Pradesh is outside Central Orissa its Khila 
Munda goddess should be briefly mentioned 
here since it resembles Ranpur's Khila Munda 
to a large extent. The Mandasa state, situat- 
ed near the southern slopes of the Mahendra- 
giri, traces its traditional dynastic history back 
to the early 13th century when the Imperial 
Gangas were ruling over Orissa. The former 
rajas of Mandasa still regard Siva Gokarne- 
svara on the Mahendragiri, the former imper- 
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ial deity (rastradevata) of the early Gangas 
(51) as their tutelary deity. The real istadevata 
of the raj family, howcver, is Khila Munda, 
worshipped in a bamboo stick (c. 2. 50 m) in a 
small shrine near the former fort, about 8 km 
outside the present Mandasa. 


When a bamboo-cutter once tried to cut 
a cane at the Mahendragiri. milk and blood 
trickled out of the cutting. In the same night, 
the goddess appeared to the raja. He ordered 
to sacrifice the bomboo-cutter immediately 
and brought the bamboo stick to his fort 
where he began to worship her as rajakula- 
istadevate under the name Khila Munda Bha- 
gavati (52). During Durgapuja, Khila Munda, 
dressed with 7 saris and a silver diadem provi- 
ded by the raja, is brought to Mandasa where 
the Rajaguru takes over the worship. During 
Mahastami, two female and one male puppet 
are ‘sacrificed’ as substitutes for human 
sacrifices which were stopped in the late 18th 
century by the East India Company. Khila 
Munda returns to her place in the depth of 
the night when all doors of Manjusa's houses 
are closed. (52) 


In cases of servere drought Khila Munda 
is dressed again with her saris and royal 
ornaments and taken to her primordial place 
at the Mahendragiri. There the sacrifice of a 
buffalo is performed, whose blood is caught in 
a bowl and poured drop by drop to the earth— 
obviously a rain magic. Most probably in these 
cases, too, the sacrificed buffalo is a substitute 
for a human being. (53) 


6. Summary and Conclusions 


Before summarising the delineations on 
tribal cults at the court of Central Orissa’s 
former Feudatory States and trying to come 
to some conclusions, a few general observations 
about the intentions of this paper and its 
applied methods may be appropriate. 


The paper is based to a large extent on 
so-called “ unhistorical “ cults and their 
legendary accounts of uncertain origin, 
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pcrhaps the last and also least source materials 
a historian usually would like to rely upon. 
And what makes things even worse is that no 
attempt has been made in this paper to link” 
these legends as far as possible with historical 
events. The reason for this caution is certainly 
not only the realization that such an under- 
taking would be a different and difficult and in 
many cases even impossible work. More import- 
ant is that legends were usually neither created 
nor meant for the explanation of a certain sing- 
ular event. They reflect rather a social, econo- 
mic or religious situation which has to be exp- 
lained or legitimized, particularly its immanent 
contradictions and conflicts. The oral tradition 
of these legends depends on the persistence 
of this situation. Legends are thus an important 
if not essential part of the ideology of a 
particular time, especially if they were dealing 
with political power, its establishment and 
legitimation as we saw in the cases of those 
legends surrounding the tutelary deities of the 
former rajas of Orissa. 


This interpretation of cults and their 
legends, of course, does not imply that they 
are mere fabrications meant for the 
indoctrination of the ruled by the ruler. 
Legends live from a certain truth which is 
acceptable for both sides. Legends and the 
cults with which they are directly linked 
reflect, therefore, a certain aspect of realiity 
of the times of their origin and further 
development. The question of their historical 
origin may certainly be interesting, too, but 
is not essential for explaining their relevance 
in later times. 


The importance of the royal legends and 
cults which have been dealt with in the prev- 
ious pages lies in their double function. They 
are explaining and legitimizing the superior 


position of the Hindu rajas in a formerly 


egualitarian tribal society and are, at the 
same tims, reconciling the tribes with their 
position vis-a-vis these new rajas. In the 
case of the royal legends and tribal cults 
this reconciliation is attempted through 
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elevating tribal gods and their priests to through this powerful tribal goddess who 
royal tutelary deities and priests and, belonged to the “Eight Mothers” of Orissa 
particularly during Durga puja: allowing the that the legitimacy of the respective states 
tribals to participate in festivals of hitherto was linked with the imperial and religious 
traditions of Orissa as a whole, thus elevating 


Summarizing the functions of the tutelary the Sa of the Tajas and pia)as. The 
deitics of the rajas of Central Orissa, we may third } type’, the subsidiary istadevatas, 
come to the following conclusions. The symbolizes the sovereign authority over a 
aftr sei devatae. are Gomnected with the particular region ot the state. Istadevatas 


toundation of the fort and represent the virile which ate brought to the forts like the 
. P two Khila Mundas once a year manifest the 
powcr over a territory which was subdued by 


fa ajas’ claim to rule over a certain area and its 
direct cocrcione The powerful tribal ୮885 ¢ c t 


thakurani iis venerated both by the ruler and population. 

his subjects as the royal istadevata or 

rastradevata(''state deity”) of the statc as More generally speaking, the ‘‘martyr- 
a whole. She represents the real overlord of istadevata” represents the primordial violent 
the state and symbolizes the unifying link Coercion to establish the power, the powerful 
between raja and tribe since both, raja and tribal rastadevata symbolizes the aspect of 
ttibe,s are subjects of this goddess. By the infinite power over the state as a whole; 
accepting her as the royal jistadevata and the “subsidiary” istadevatas represent 
the raja kccame the legitimate ruler the Tocal aspect of powcr over a certain part 
of the state as a whole. And it was or social group of the state, 


unknown greatness. 
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Calcutta 1910, p. 128, it was only under Malakesvara, the second Raja of Baramba, 
that Bhattarika was discovered and recognized as tutelary deity of Baramba. 

11. Pilanka Badamba Itihasa. 1940, p. 8-10. 

12. Badamba Rajavamsara Itihasa; p- 87. 

13. Iam grateful to Dr. G. N. Dash of Berhampur University tor his great help during my 
field work on Bhattarika, Kharod, Ranpur and Khila Munda. 

jJ4. The name Sabaruni or Sauruni seems to indicate some association with Tantrism 
which the author, however, was not able to trace in Baramba. 

15. K. P. Mitra, Goddess Bhattarika, in : Man in India. XI (1931), 15-23. About ten years 
ago, a beautiful small Padmapani image was found near the temple which is now kept 
in one of the niches of the temple. 

15a. Local tradition links the present temple with a king of Dahala (Kalacuri ?) dynasty of 
the 13th century. 

16. Pilanka Badamba Itihasa, p. 26. 

17. In one of Fer last rescarch papers, the late Dr Anncharlott Eschmann dealt with the 
mali priests of the Lingarajn temple at Bhubaneswar and lectured on them at the 
International Orientalists Conference in Mexiko in August 1976. 

18. It is strange to observe that Mahakali is represented by a slightly smaller stone than 
Kali (See fig. 6) 

19. S. R. Roy, The Sabaras of Orissa, in : Man in India, VII (1927), p. 284 fl- and V. Elwin 
The Religion of an Indian Tribe, 1953. p. 32. 

20. B Mishra, Dynasties of Medieval Orissa, 1936, p. 2. 

21. L. E. B. Cobden Ramsay. op. cit., p. lod. 
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33. 


S. N. Rov op. cit. 

For more details see Ramachandra Nanda. Dhenkanal Itihasa. Dhenkanal, 
19239. p. }84. 

¢, C. Singh Mandhata, Hsstory of Nayagarh, 1971! (Ms.!, p, 6. 

Final Report of Settlement of Banki, 1903-1906, r- 2. 

Nilakantha Ratha. Banki Itihasa. 1971. p. 6. 


. Cobden Ramsay, op. cit.. p. 258 and Report on the Completion of the Settlement af 


Land Revenue of the Narsingpur Feudatory States, Berhampur 1962, p. 9. 
It is therefore not astonishing that a Brahmin ac Narsingpur told the author that there 
were indeed three Khond headmen: Nara. Singha and paro ' 


. Cahoda fothi, ed. by S. Pattnaik, 1959, p. 6. The meaning of bada abahasa bhadra is 


not clear. 


. Talacchra Itihasd, p. 34; Cobden Ramsay, op cit.. p. 33U. 


According to Jaganbundhu Samantarai, *Carccika Maheatmya. Gopalpur 1968, p. 6 ff, 


these astakilg are : 
Carccikai in Banki. Sarala in Jhankada, Biraja in Jajpur. Hingulai near Talcher, 


Samalai in Sambalpur, Vimalai in Puri, Bhagavati in Banapur and Mangala in 
Kakatpur. 


. D. C. Sircar. Two Plates /rom Kanas, Epigraphia Indica. XXV111, p, 328-534; 


S. N. Reajaguru, Inscriftions 0f Orissa. vol.1 2. p. 120 ff. and 130 ff., tee also 
RK. N. Mishra, Identification of Sunakhala ‘of the Olasingh Plate of Bhanuvardhan 
and the God Mant-Nagesvara. in: Orissa Historical Research Journal. XVI, 3 
(1973), 31 ff.t 


Ranapuradurga Rajavamsanukramans by Lingaraj Sarangi (1962) and Ranafpura 
Rajavamsa Itihasa by Damoda: Singh (1971). Copies of these handwritten 
manuscripts were obtained by the author and are preserved in the Library 
of the Orissa Research Project. South Asia Institute, Heidelberg. 
Detailed introductions in the legendary and historical traditions are 
furthermore provided by the Report on Survey and Settlement of Rangpur State, 
1896-1900 (no date of publication) and by the Fingal Report on the Original Survey 
and Scttlement Operations of the Ranapur Bax-Statc ,Area in the District of Puri 


(1943-1952), Berhampur (no date). 


. Another typical fabrication of the royal genealogists traces the origin of this dynasty 


even back to Nisada, the elder dark-faced brother of the ideal mythological Hindu 
king prthu. It is remarkable that in Orissa even in the 19th and early 20th centuries, 
when Hinduization reached its culmination in the former Feudatory States of Orissa, 
there seems to have been no hesitation at all to link the dynasty with an obvious 
tribal ancestor ~ in this case even with two. i. e. a Sabara and a Nisada (see also note 
no. 7). There are, however, other examples which show that other dynasties of Orissa 
in the late 19th and early 20th centuries denied their indigenous origin and claimed 
to be of Rajput origin (e. g. Narsinghpur,; Mayurbhanj). See R. D. Banerji. Rajput 
Origin in Orissa. in: Modern Review, XLI111, 3 (.928), 285-329.) Reprinted in 
Lanerji's History of Orissa. 1931, vol. 11, arp * 
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35. For the Indradyumns legend see R. Geib, Die Indradyumna Legende. Bin Beitrag 
gur Geschichte des Jagannatha-Kultes. 1976; and K. C. Mishra. The Cult of 
Jagannathao. 1971. 


36. Out of pity for her pricst, who had to climb up the hill several times a day, Manina- 
gesvari herself had once indicated this spot as her new place of worship by throwing 
her jar from the top of the hill to this place. This is a well known topos for an early 
stage of Hinduization of tribal mountain deities. e. g. Vyaghra Devi (‘Tiger Goddess”) 
who at present has her main tempie at th- foot of a hill near Ghumsur 
whereas the original goddess (mula devi) is :til! worshipped on top of the hill. The 
new place ot Vyaghra Devi's temple was also indicated by tne cast of the jar (gadu) 
by the goddess. (Giumusara Kabya. 51 a and 51 b; Manuscript Library of the 
Orissa State Museum. No. Or. 300) A similar story is known from Mahakali in 
kbarod (see above 


Purusottama Mahatniya of Skanda Purana. Bombay 1911, XI, 91. describes her in the 
form of Kali or Camunda with a garland of skulls and as Sakti ot Visnu (see R. Geib, 
op. cit. p. 105). 


38. Carccika Mahatmya.p. 6 ff. 
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39. Ina later phase of Hinduization. Carcika's temple was identified with one ot the Sakta 
pithas of India where a limb of Sati. Siva's wife, fell on the carth -after the enraged 
Siva had cut her into pieces. 


40. In order to avoid a Brahmin's blood folling on the ground, the raja bad him killed in 
running water ' 


41. Nilakantha Ratha. Banks Itihasa. 1932. 


42. A. Eschmann, Prototypes of the Nabakalebara Ritual and thir Relation to the 
Jagannatha Cult. in: A Eschmann, ed. (see above, note 1), p. 205-283) (276 ff.). 


43. During Hingula yatra the goddess appears in a fire. Gopalprasad is therefore one of the 
impoctant places of fire-walking in Orissa. 


44. H. Kulke 1978, p. 34 f- see above note 2. and .97Y‹ p. 22-25 (see above note 1). 


45. A. Eschmann, Hinduizatson of Tribul Deitécs in Orissa: The Sakta and saica Typology. 
in: A. Eschmann (ed.), op. cit.. p. 79-98. 


46. The derivation of the name is very uncertain; perhaps from Oriya Ahila “waste land” 
and munda “trunk” which may refer to the worshin ot a wooden post like kathi 
“stick in Bhagavatikaths of Banpur. The name munda also means ‘head’ as e. g. in 
mundamars and certainly refers to human sacrifices. 


47. See the above mentioned sources (note 33) whbich were verified bv Dr. G. N. Dash 
and the author during their visits in Ranpur and at the piace of Khila Muuda. 


48. They are named Guptasingi, Patiakara and Khila Munda. Putiakara is Khiia Munda’s 
son. It is said that they form one single stone with three branches. 


49. Art prescnt, a relative of the privst is b coming obsessed by the goddes-~. 
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50. when the raja visits khila Munda in the jungle. an event that took place only once 
during the lifetime of the present rajaguru, the latter is performing the Puja. 


51. H. Kulke. 1978, p. 35 (see above, note 2), 

52. J. Kavyabisarada, Manjusa Rajabamsanucarita. Puri 1915, p. lI. Another Bhagavati 

Kathi is known from Banpur where she is worshipped in the Daksayajnesvara temple 

in a. c. 5m long stick, wrapped up in numberless saris. 

53. The author remembers well his visit of khila Munda near Mandasa in July 1974, 
together with padmasri Satvanarayan Rajguru. when the monsoon was already delayed 
for about 5 weeks. The day before our visit, the buffalo sacrifice had been performed 
at the Mahendragiri, but apparently in vain. So the priests were eager to dress her 
again - which is quite unusual in the presence of foreigners ~ before returning the 
saris and the diadem to the raja next morning. It was a strange experience when, 
all of a sudden. heavy rains began a few minutes after we had left Khila Munda. 
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KOREAN SHAMANISM (MUTANG) 
AND SEXUAL REPRESSION 


Introduction : 


Most studies on Korean shamanism in 
recent time have attempted to describe 
various phenomena of shamanistic activities 
in relation to sociological, anthropological, 
psychological or religious implications. 
However, I have decided on a somewhat 
different approach, even though itis inti- 
mately related to the former. What I 
attempt to do here is to search for a funda- 
mental motive in Korean shamanism or 
Mutang. This will help us to sce the essence 
of shamanism and its implications to moder- 
nization in Korea. In selecting materials, I 
have to limit myself to important myths and 
initiation processes. In selecting minyths, I 
confined myself to the myth of Pali-congju, 
who became the ancestor of modern shamans 
and the myth of Dingun Agassi who became 
the Samsin.2? Among initiation processes 
I have selected three cases that 1 
know personally and attempt to analyze 
them as objectively as I can. 2 I could present 
symbolic representations of the 
rituals; but it in 


here the 
basic motive in 
itself is an enormous work which may be- 
come a separate project to be undertaken at 


various 


some later occasion. 
I. Myths : 


1. The myth or legend of Pali-congju or 
the story of the rejected princess is perhaps 
most popular and contains the sentiment of 
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shamanism.® This story is known by many 
different names, but the central message is 
about the same.” Let me select the story 
held in the central portion ‘of Korea, espe- 
cially in the Seoul area first, and then com- 
pare it with the same story in the southern 
seacoast. In Seoul area, the rejected princess 
is known as Pali-congju. whose story can 
be simpiy summarized as follows : In early 
days a king had no son, only daughters. 
When the seventh daughter was born. he 
was greatly angered and put her in a stone 
box and cast it into a pond. However, 
heaven extended mercy and senta dragon 
king to save her from the pond and take ber 
to heaven.® On the ‘other hand, her father 
as a result of his sinful act, bvcame ill. Her 
mother heard that the only thing tnat could 
cure his disease was the medicine water in 
the western sky.” The other six daughters, 
who had grown up under their tather; 
refused to goto the western sky to get the 
medicine water, for it was a most difficult 
place to go. However, it was the rejected 
princess who knew tl:at her parents were ill 
when she descended to earth at 14. As 
suon as she heard about the iliness shu volun- 
teered to go to the western sky to get the 
medicine water. When she got there, in 
spite of all her troubles, the well-keeper 
asked money for the water. She did‘ not 
have it. In order to get the medicine wat2r>» 
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she worked three years gathering firewood, 
another three years cooking and three more 
years drawing water from the well. In 
spite of all this the keeper still did not allow 
her to take the water. Only when she tinally 
marricd him and gave birth to seven sons was 
she allowed to take the medicine water to her 
parents.S But when she got there. they 
were already dead. However, the medicine 
water was able to revive them from death 
and restore them to health. 


The same story changed somewhat when 
it came to the southern seacoast. The story 
is known as Pali-degi.? The story is 
basically similar except it added a portion 
which is quite interesting. When Pali-degi 
married the keeper, she always thought 
and behaved as a male. She wore male 
clothes and insisted that she was also a male. 
S9 the keeper demanded she compete with 
him to see how far they could urinate. She 
agreed. The keeper could send his urine 
far, across twelve fences. But Pali-degi’s 


urine fell directly cbelevw her two 
thighs. Still she insisted that she wasa 
male. One day after 100 days of prayer, she 


took a bath. ; and as she was coming out of 
it:31 the keeper held up her underweer and 
asked, ‘‘why are you ashamed of your naked 
body since both of us are males ? Come and 
take the underwear.’”’ As soon as she heard 
his words, she became conscious of herself 
and confessed that she was a woman. 


The motive behind the story of Pali-congiju 
is very clear. She was disowned and 
outcast for no other reason than she was 
simply born a female, moreover, the last 
female in her family. However, through 
suffering voluntarily she overcame the 
unfair sexual repression by fulfilling the 
most difficult role of filial piety which 
rightly belongs to the male; particularly to 
the first son inthe family. This was a 
nob'e way to overcome the sexual 
discrimination. The story of Pali.degi js 
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somewhat deteriorated and the basic motive 
is not to overcome the repression of female 
sex through the fulfilment of male role but 
through the direct identification of herself 
as a ma!e. In other words, Pali-degi 
attempts to ignore her sexual distinction in 
order to overcome her sexual repression. In 
both cases the underlying motive was to 
overcome the sexual repression of the female 
by society. 


2. Myth of Danggun Agassi. 12 
According to this myth or legend, Danggun 
Agassi (who can be compared with Pali- 
congju or Pali-degi here) was a virgin who 
fell in love with a monk who came to beg for 
rice. ‘Ina dream; she had sexual relations 
with him ; and as a result of this dream; she 
actually conceived a child illegitimately. As 
a consequence she is punished by her nine 
brothers. She is placed in a stone-box and 
cast into the water.3? However, Danggun 
Agassi, with heavenly assistance, gives birth 
totriple boys. 3# Later, they were able to 
break the box and leave the water. They 
rescue not only their mother but also search 
out their father. The story ends with the 
e'evation of their mother, Danggun Agassi, 
to the position of Samsin or the Mountain 
God, who is also known as Sansin, the god 
of procreation. 


Unlike the story of Pali-congju, this is a 
far more contemporary and greatly 
deteriorated form of myth. Yet, it conveys 
far more strongly the basic motive of 
shamanism, which is none other than to 
overcome sexual repression. Here, Danggun 
Agassi is condemned by her nine brothers 
(who seem to represent the male dominated 
society) because of her premarital sex act in 
a dream or in fantasy, moreover due to 
the conception of illegitimate children. 
Neverthelesss she was finally elevat-zd 
to the highest position through her 
illegitmately born sons. Again the funda- 
mental motive heise is to overcome 
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the sexual repression of the female. Even 
though the fundamental motive in both the 
story of Pali.congju and that of Danggun 
Agassi is similar, they are different in the 
way the sexual repression of the female is 
overcome. In the former case, it was over- 
come by her own work, wh:le the latter by 
her sons. Moreover, there appears a certain 
structure which we will see very clearly in 
the initiation process of shamanization. The 
structure dealing with ‘the fundamental 
motive must be seen in terms of the sexual 
repression of female sex by society, the 
liberation ‘of that repression, and the 
reintegration of her role in society. We 
will see it more clearly when we analyze the 
case studies that follow. 


JI. Initiation Process : 


Our special interest lies in the initiation 
process of charismatic shamans who are 
primarily confined to the mid-central part of 
Korea where Seoul is located. The 
initiation ‘process of shamans is known by 
many different names such as Gansin. Sins 
ndacrinda, Shini ocunda, Shini tanda and so 
on. Perhaps these terms are best translated 
in English as the ‘‘intrusion of spirit in the 
body, even though it is usually understood 
as the possession of spirits. When the 
spirit enters or approaches the body, it is 


known as Sinju or the spiritual 
master or spiritual seit who becomes 
a counterpart of the shaman’s soul. 


Here, the spirit master acts as yang or the 
active principle and the soul of the shaman 
acts as yin or the receptive principle. Both 
of them coexist together as wife and husband. 
In other words, it indicates the intimate 
union of two souls, the male and female, or 
the male god and tlie female shaman or the 
female god and the male shaman. Thus, it is 
often known as Chup-sin or the intimate 
union of spirt. It is almost universal 
phenomena that the female shaman receives 
the male god as her counterpart and the male 
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shaman takes the female deity. To say this 
another way, the mystical union between 
god and shaman is primarily sexual It is 
rather interesting to examine the term °‘ Shins 
$s tunda’’, which literally means to place god 
over the shaman’s body, which seems to 
the proper position of sexual 
It takes a long time for the 
shaman to prepare for this kind of intimate 
relationship with god. Usuaily it takes 
several years, even though it varies 
according to people. Some take only a few 
days and others take 30 years. This period 
of preparation for the reception of spirit is 
commonly known as the shamanistic illness. 
Through this long illness and suffering the 
shaman’s body and mind become completely 
exhausted and genuinely receptive to the 
intrusion of the spirit. This receptive 
moment is best characterized by tke trance 
of selflessness, which is known in Korea as 
Ban-jukum or half dead state, or Chak un- 
Jjukum a small dead state. We occasionally 
hear people talk about the loss of soul or the 
escape of soul (T'al hon). To me these 
terms are inadcqutaely applied to the Kore2n 
shamans. Ic is not the state of no soul or 
escape of soul but the state where the soul is 
completely receptive to the coming of spirit. 
When the spirit comes in, there is a mystical 
unions the oneness of two, which creates the 
experience of ecstasy. Shamans use the 
term “Sin Baram’' 35 or “Sin myong" to 
express their ecstatic experience of union 
with god. This initial experience of ecstatic 
union is regarded as the mountain-top expe- 
rience which seems to transcend all other 
experiences of sexual union in life. This 
peak experience is so wonderful that the 
shaman’s thought and life are completely 
preoccupied by it. They will never havea 
normal life without getting married to god. 
Thus the formal initiation process or the 
formal wedding with god, is necessary to 
reintegrate her experience in concrete life 
This wedding with god is known 


indicate 
intercourse. 


situation. 
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as “Nacrim gut” or ‘“‘Kangshin kut” which 
formalizes the initiation of shamanhood. 
We will take up three cases and examine 
extensively the initiation process of 
shamanism as well as its sexual implications. 


Case I: Mrs. Lee Kum Sun is about 
rifte-five years old, living in East Gate in 
Seoul. Sheis thin and looks tired ail the 
time. When she was 18 years old, she had 
a boy friend, who died several years later. 
At 19, before his death, her parents arranged 
for her to be married to her present husband, 
even though she didn’t consent to it. At 20, 
when the boy friend died, she saw almost 
every three days the dead friend in dreams. 
She still sees him often in dreams. When- 
ever she saw him in dreams; her entire day 
was wasted with frustration and uncasiness. 
At 32, she continually saw him in dreams 
and began to deveiop certain symptoms. 
Her boly became unusually tired and her 
heart was heavy. She also lost appetite. 
However, when she saw water, she was 
fascinated by ic and did not want to leave 
it. To look at the water ail day long made 
her fet] good, She always jiked to attend 
shimanistic rituals and she participated in 
many huts with singing and dancv. One day 
she dreamed ‘that she ran baretoot and com- 
plete:y naked to the deep mountain where 
she stood on a rock with a sense of wonder. 
Then a ‘wh:te-bearded o d man with a white 
gown appeared b-fore her and said some- 
thing. Since that time she started to hate 
ber husband. She had this dream often. 
Sometimzs the oid man appeared before her 
without clothes and gave her seven coins 
saying: “thousand love; ten thousand love, 
receive your health and fortune and enters 
tain guests.” She was about 40 when she 
bad this drcam. A few doys later she was 
initiated by Mrs. Mun (who died last ycar 
at 63) and became a shaman. When she 
became a shaman everything went wel: and 
her bheaith was restored. 
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Case I1: Mrs. Oh Un-sook, living in 
Wonhyo-ro 3-ga, is a friend and co-worker 
of the Mrs. Lee discussed in Case 1. Mrs. 
Oh Un-sook jis about 56 years old of average 
height and rather a nice looking woman. 
She said she was married to her present 
husband bat disliked him from the beginning. 
Several years later unusual symptoms deve- 
loped. She was unable to eat meat and fish 
and lost appetite.3¢ Her body became 
thin and she developed a headache. She 
drank cold water most times and didn’t 


want to associate with anyone. She spent 
most of her time alone. These kinds of 
symptoms lasted about 10 years. When she 


was almost 40 years of age, she dreamed 
thunder and lightning and a pillar of hight 
struck her head three times. After the 
thunder and lightning, there appeared three 
old gentlemen who descended from heaven. 
She had similar dreams several times and 
saw the old gentlemen often in dreams. She 
went to a diviner for help. The diviner 
asked her to offer Oksw or clean water to the 
mountain spirit every morning. One 
day she saw a vision of the great 
general riding on a white horse holding white 
and rvd fiags and he approached her. After 
secing the general in dream, she started to 
Many 
times she dicamed that she went to bed with 
the genera’, At agz 47 she was initiated by 
Mis. Mun, the same shaman who initiated 
Mrs. Lee- After the formal initiation to 
shaman, her symptoms disappeared. Houw- 


forecast the future of other peuple. 


ever, she said that the great general is always 
with her on her shoulders. 


Case III : Mr. Chang Myung Hun, 
about 50 years old, lives in Mapo, 
Seoul but practices divination az Mrs. 
Oh’s place. He is of aveiage height with 
round eyes and is a little bit heavyy-set. 
However, when he was young; he 
weak and shy. At age 9 he entered primary 
school, where all of his friends were girls. 


was 
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He liked to beat drums and dance whenever 
possibile. He couldn’t continue with school 
and finally was dismissed when be was 11. 
At 21, his family killed a small cow to cele. 
brate his father’s birthday. After cating 
the cow’s meat. he becam- ill and began to 
hallucinate. One day in a dream a white o'd 
mother appeared before him and presented 
him the writing of 30 letters, which are now 
enshrined at his home in the forms ot 30 
different dieties. Then the old mother asked 
him to pick up any letters he liked. So he 
pointed to three letters: which indicated 
that he would hear good news soon. A few 
days later, ina drcam a white horse came 
into the room and swallowed him 
completely. Mr. Chang went into the 
stomach of the white horse and saw its 
intestines. Somehow he managed to come 
out of the stomach and got on the horse and 
beheld, ‘I am the great general of the white 
horse.” Another day he dreamed that he 
saw the great general with a flag and a long 
sword approaching him. “Who is he ?”’ he 
asked himself. Then he heord in his inner 
ear that this was General Chai Yong. As 
soon as Mr. Chang heard it, he started to 
dance with joy until he woke up from the 
dream. He had similar dreams many times 
until he was initiated to be a P’ansu, or a 
male shaman by the same shaman, Mrs. 
Mun. He was 22 when he was initiated. 
Since that time he became well and happy. 
At 27 ‘he was marrjed but he never slept 
with his wife from the first day until this 


time. 


Examiration : Lect us now ciosely analyze 
the experience of ‘shamanizational process, 
which can be roughly divided into three 
sections ; shamanistic illness, shamanistic 


dreams anid visions and the formal initiation 
of shamanhood. 
(1) Shamanistic illness or Kang-shan-byon, 


cases the 
the symptoms 


symptoms are 
begin 


In all three 
Usually 


common. 
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gradually and stay for a long time. It begins 
with the lack of strength and tiredness, 
and is associated with headache or a heavy 
head. At tbe same time there is a loss of 
appetite, particularly there is disintere<t in 
meat or fish, which provide a great drat of 
Pp otcin. We sw in Case III, the eating of 
beef creates halluc‘nations. On the other 
hand, they are more and more attachud to 
coid water, ‘which seems to be the only 
means of survival. Similar symptomatic 
developinents are found in most cases, 
according to 20 different case historys con- 
ducted by Professor Tae Gon Kim as well as 
10 cases by Akib? and Akimatzu. Accor. 
ding to their study. these symptomatic ill- 
nesses are incurable by the conventional 
medical treatmerts, The lack of appotite 
and the personal withdrawal for long periods 
creates the tendency to developed t e ballu- 
cinatory efiect, which eventual'y leads them 
to experience visions and dreams. 


Even though it is not conclusive, the 
symptoms are closely assuciated with the 
love-sickness which also has periods otf 
withdrawal and loss of appetite. More. 
over, their personal backgrounds provide 
the sexual maladjustment of these people. 
‘The cause of these symptoms is then the 
repression of their sexual desire. Another 
symptom that supports this idea is their 
fascination or interest in cold water. Accor- 
ding to Professot Suh Jong-Bum's study of 
étflashida” or “drimking habit’ in relation 
to shamanistic dicts, cold water is primari:y 
a fertility symbol, particularly the symbol 
of desiring the conception of a child. 7 
According to Becker. water is the primor- 
dial symbol of the woman's sex organ. 8 
Even though it is not detinite, there seems a 
connection between the drinking of cold 
water and the fuifilment of sexual desires. 
Spiro said in Bursese shamanism, “drinking 
(col3 water) symbolizes the 


the water 

woman's formal acceptance of the Nat's 

proposal.‘*1? Especialiy when a person 
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is fascinated by coid water, it seems to 
mean something more than ordinary. It 
seems to have some symbolic connection to 
the fulfilment of unconscious desire. Be- 
sides the sexual connotation, cold water is 
Closeiy associated with shamanism. As we 
have already pointed out in the myth of 
Paii-congju, the water from the mountain 
or the medicine water, which is also called 
Ohsus 2° is dedicated to the shamanistic 
deities as an offering. The water becomes 
the symbol of purifying; healing. renewal 
and regeneration for shamans. In this 
respect the cold water is an indispensabte 
means ot the shamanization process. 


(2) Initiation dreams and visions. The 
symbolic implication of the shamanistic 
illness with sex repression becomes evident 
when we examine the dreams of shamanistic 
initiation. After long years of illness and 
deprivation, they becomc totaily receptive 
to various visions and hallucinations. If we 
ana'yze the contents of their dreams; we 
find several things are common in all three 
cases. In dreams their psychological 
repressions, especialiy their suxual 
repressions are sublimated and fulfilled. In 
the first and second cases, the white-beardcd 
oid man or old gentleman, the great general 
who are male figures, appeared to women ; 
while in the third cases the old mother 
figure appeared tou the man in dreams. In 
other words, the maie figures appeared to 
womens, and the female figure to man. In 
a:most ali cases studied on the initiation 
dreams, there is a clear indication that the 
female sees the male god figure, and the 
male sees the female god. To see these 
figures in dream, according to Murayama’s 
study, indicates the desire of courtship with 
them.?3 Morcover, the white- 
bearded old man or old gentleman in dreams 
signifies the actual sexual relation with them 
and otten is understood to mean conception 
of a child as a result. According to legeids, 
National Master Kakijin 


seeing 


in Koryo, 
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Chung ‘'m-je and Im Kang-soo in Li dynasty 
were conceived by their mother’s vision of 
the white old man or god in their dreams. 2 2 
We also know, according to legend, how 
Jesus was conceived—the coming of an angel 
in Mery’s dreams, and Buddha’s conception 
by his mother’s seeing the white elephant in 
her dreams. We will see clearly the sexual 
motive in the visions of these counterpart 
figures if we examine case I, where Mrs. 
Lec not on’y sees the white.bearded old man 
with his white gown but also sees him 
naked. 


Seeing these figures in dreams continues 
for a long time, in order to establish an 
intimate relationship with them. Jn dreams 
their sexual repression is projected into 
archetypical forms of various heroes and 
deities such as the white-bearded old man, 
the white old mother or great generals; who 
in turn fulfil their sexual desires. 


Let us now ecxamine the symbolic 
significance of these figures appearing in 
drcams. The appearance of the 
b. arded old man or old woman in dreams is 
quite common. The symbol of the white-bear- 
ded old man has a deep root in various 
Korean mythology and legends. He seems to 
represent the symbolic perfection of 
humaniry. the symbol of high personal and 
social status. Moreuver. he is a symbol of 
the divinification of a human being. In this 
respect he can be regarded as the symbolic 
perfection of the shaman’s idealistic sexual 
counterpart in dreams. In this sense the 


white. 


dreamer is not only in touch with the 
divine but the perfection of herself. The 
old gentieman with a white beard has 


been closely associated with Samsin or 
Mountain God, the most popular god of 
shamanism. and later he became closely 
identified with Sansin or the fertility god as 
we noticed in the myth of Dangun Agassi. 
In the second case, Mrs. Oh sees the three 
oid gentlemen. Three in Korean means Sam. 
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Thus the three old gentlemen seem to imply 
Samsin (or three gods), which can be also 
understood as the Mountain God (Sam-shin). 
Sansin is usually depicted as an old 
gentleman riding on a tiger or holding a 
stick. It is probable to conclude that the 
white-bearded old gentleman who is known 
as San-sin is also the fertility god, whose 
central symbol is the male sex organ or 
phallus. cosinologically symbolized by 
mountain. 


If the vision of the old gentleman in 
dream is the sublimation of sexual 
fulfilment, seeing the great general on the 
white horse in dream is the symbolic 
fulfilment of the strong sexual passion, 
for the general represents strong masculine 
As we in case III, the 
grcat general on a white horse is identified 
with Chae Yong General who is the most 
popular tutorial god of shamans in the 
central part of Korea. Chae Yong General 
is one of more than 30 different generals in 
shamanistic deities. However, his 
popularity comes from his par excellence 
in masculine sexual appearance. Until the 
end of the Korean war there was a statue of 
Chae Yong General at the Chae Yong Shrine 
on Mount Dukmul, near Kaesung City. 
Around the shrine there lived many female 
shamans who served him as a mon-ju or 
husband. Young virgins were selected in 
various crowns nearby and brought to the 
Chae Yong General statue for their sexual 
union. As a result they became concubines 
and served the spirit of Chae Yong Gvneral. 
According to Murayama, even prior to the 
second World War, many shamans witnessed 
that the virgins had sexual intercourse with 
Chae Yong General, whose spirit descended 
from the mountain.?® Morecver, in the 
early period of the Li dynasty, the spirit 
>£ Chae Yong General resided there for 300 
years to satisfy the sexual desires of woman, 
2specially of virgins. According to 
Professor Ryu Dong-sik’s anaiysis, the kut 


character. see 
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of Chae Yong General at Dukmul Mountain 
isaimost identical with the kut of Sam-sin 
or the Mountain god.23 As a result, he 
concludes that Chae Yong General himself 
became a San-sim or the Mountain god, who 
is also known as san-sin, the fertility god. 
In this respect, the white-bearded old 
gentleman and the great general in dreams 
may mean the same deity, that is the 
fertility god, whose cosmic symbol is the 


mountain. Seeing the former in dreams is 
the symbolic sublimation of sexual 
repression into nobility, and seeing the 


iatter in dream signifies the perfect fuifilment 
of passionate sexual desire. 


Seeing these figures in dreams js the 
symbolic expression of ecstatic sexual union, 
but receiving gifts from them signities some 
kind of commitment to a permanent sexual 
relation, that is. a marriage. In Case I, 
Mrs. Lee receives seven coins from the 
white-bearded old man, saying “thousand 
Jove, ten thousand love, receive your health 
and fortune and entertain guests.” In Case 
II], Mr. Chang rec-ived the writing of 30 
letters. From among them he selected 3 
letters. These gifts are enshrined in their 
altars. They perhaps fetishes thac 
contain the magical powers the power of 
sexual energy, which can even actualize the 
conception ot children. According to 
legends, some great people such as Donggin 
Daesa; Sungak Guksa, Rangwon Daesa, 
Wonkong kuksa, Wongak Kkuksa, in the 
Koryo dynasty ; Wangwon Hudang Daesa, 
Myogak Hwasang, biokam Daesa, Ryongam 
Daesa in the Li dynasty were conceived by 
receiving precious gifts in dreams. 24 
According to our folk saying, if a woman 
gots a procious gift in dream, she is going 
to conceive a son. Receiving gifts from the 
white-bearded old man, the shaman has to 


are 


commit herself to a permanent sexual 
relation that can eventually conceive 
children as a result. Perhaps, we can 


compare the gifts received in dreams with 


~ 
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wedding rings or the precious gifts which 
establish a permunent relationship between 
male and female. Theretore, receiving 
gifts or fetishes in initiation dreams can be 
understood as the mutual commitment for a 
marriage. 


Finally, let me takca few minutes to 
examine Case 11. where Mr. Chang’s 
characteristics were feminine in his early 
days. His homosexual tendency is overcome 
through visions in dreams. If you happen to 
goto sec him in his divination session at 
Wonhyro, you will notice that he is 
genuinely male and masculine. My wife, 
who just went a couple of days ago to consult 
divination from him. said that he is far more 
masculine than the other diviner whom she 
also consulted. His personality changed 
and became masculine due to his confronta- 
tion with the visions in dreams and his 
formal initiation to be Pansu or male shaman. 
His first vision was the old woman or 
mother who presentcd him a gift. His 
second vision was the white horse: which 
became the means to libcratc himself from 
his homosexual complex. In the drcam he 
was swallowed by the white horse and 
entercd its stomach. He saw its intestincs 
and then he got out of the stomach. When 
he was swallowed up and cntered the 
stomach of the white horse, his homosexual 
tendency was competely dead. Whrn he 
came out of the stomach, he overcame the 
tendency and was born again as a genuine 
masculine man. Jt can be seen as the 
Process of death and rebirth. the death of 
homosexuality and the rebirth of a new 
masculinity, which was rcintegrated and 
perfected when he got on the white horse 
and beheld, “Iam the general of the white 
horse." His sexual repression as a maie was 
overcome by becoming the general. Again, 
he heard in his inner ear that the one who 
stands before him was the Chae Yong 
General, who was no doubt the prcjection 
of himself. as the most perfect mascuiine 
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male. Heie, the general on the white 
horse and Chae Yong General are one 
manifested in two different forms. Both of 


them are projections of his unconscious 
desire to transform the inadequacy of his 


sexual role as a male. 


(3) Now, let us come to the final process 
The formal initiation 
known as the Narim 


of shamanization. 
process of shaman is 
kut or Gans 3 kut, which is performed by 
tbe mature shaman who later becomes Sin- 
ogno ni or god mother of the initiated. The 
newly initiated shaman learns from Shin- 
uwumoni and inherits her traditions. The 
Nar im E£ut is analogous with the formal 
wedding with the divine who has appeared 
in the initiation dreams. When the formal 
wedding is over, the shaman wiil dedicate 
her divine husband on the altar and Oksu 
or the cold water is dedicated to himon the 
altar every morning. Dedication of ‘hv 
cold water is more than a mere offering. 
in a way, the offering of herse f 
to the dcity.- her newly wedded 
husband. When a woman becumes a 
shaman; it is no longer possible for her to 


It is. 


have an intimate relation with her earthly 
husband. The ma’e too disengages himself 
from his sexual relation with his wife when 
he bicomes a shaman. All the cases we 
have studied show that the initiated woman 
shaman no longer sleeps with her husband, 
and the male skaman does not carry out his 
intimate sexual life with his earthly wife. 
This tendency is almost universal in all 
other case studies conducted by Prot. Kim 
Tae Gon and Murayama or Akiba and 
A.kimatzu.28 The Clhonyo Mutang or 
virgin sliaman, therefore, is almost practi- 
cally disinterested in a conventional marriage, 
even though most of them have been forced 
to marry to conform to the norm of society. 
Formally initiated shamans are married to 
the spirit and most of their sexual activities 
take place in dreams and fantasy that 
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bestows them with the experience of ecstasy. 
The dedicated shamans usually avoid sexual 
relations with other human beings, but most 
of them in our time turn out to bz quite 
different due to deterioration. Sincc the 
formal initiation of shamanhood is the 
wedding with the god, it is in a way 
transformation of herself into the state of 
the divine. 


The shamanistic initiation has another 
dimensions. that is, the dimension of healing 
the shamanistic illness. In almost all cases 
the long shamanistic illness can be cured 
only by the formal initiation. In other 
words, ali the medical and psychic treat- 
ments are useless. Even though many women 
resist the idea of initiation into shamanism 
due to the shaman?’s lowest social status, it is 
inevitable to cure the illness. If we conceive 
the shamanistic illness as primarily caused 
by their sexual repression, then the initia- 
tion of the shaman is necessary to release 
that repression. Thus the illness is cured 
when the repression is released. However, 
the complete cure is not possible by releas- 
ing the repression alone. There must be 
the reintegration of that release or liberation 
in the actual Iife situation. Therefore, the 
formal initiation into shamanhood js essen- 
tial for the complete healing. When they 
become shamans, they are fully integrated 
into an acceptable role in society and belong 
to the group of shamans whose behaviour 
such as dancing and singing in public. 
transvestment at rituals, and sexuel permi- 
ssiveness. are no longer sanctioned by the 
ordinary moral norms of society. Therefore, 
the formal initiation ceremony is an essen- 


tial aspect of the shamanistic process. 


III. Conclusions and Possible Implications 
to Modernization : 


(1) First of all, it is almost inevitable for 
me, even though I have never been a Freu- 
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dian psychologist nor been interested in his 
typeology, to conclude that the underlying 
motive of shamanistic origin and develop. 
ment in our time js primarily due to the 
sexual repression cf the female, since all the 
evidence seems to point in that direction. 1 
have reached a similar conclusion that Dr. 
Spiro made in his study of Burnese shama- 
nism. He said, ‘‘In most. but not in ail 
cases, the nat is believed to love the shaman 
sexually. By substituting a nat for a human 
being the shaman is allowed undisguised 
satisfaction albeit in fantasy, of prohibited 
sexual needs.2¢’”’ These probibited sexual 
needs due to sexual repression are, to me; 


primary causes for the shamanistic 
development in Korea. 
(2) Secondly, shamanism in Korea is 


primarily a process to overcome sexual repre. 
ssion. It deals with religion: psychotherapy, 
sociology, anthropology. etc., but its funda- 
mental character lies in the process of 
repression, liberation and reintegration. This 
methodology developed in connection with 
the animistic traditions which brought in it 
various deities such as the white-bearded 
old man, the great generals, mountain god; 
etc., who definitely belong to the 
memories 


racial 
and archetypes of the Korean 
people. Shamanism process of 
transformation provides a basic framework 
of archaic psychotherapy, which can alsn 
deal with various symptoms, other than 
sexual maladjustments. It can be also 
applicable to social adjustments. Therefore, 
shamanism should not be categorized as a 
particular discipline. It is fundamentally a 
process of transformation applicable not only 


as a 


to sexual repression but to most symptoms 
dealing either with personal or social 
maladjustments in nature. Of course, we 
must admit that this is an archaic process 
dealing with the primitive mind. In this 
respect, shamanism is more than the archaic 
technique of ecstasy. It is, rather, an archaic 


a 
Ne 
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process of transformation using the process 
of repression, liberation and reintegration. 
We sce clearly from our case studies as well 
as in the myths, that the process of trans. 
formation deals with slumanistic iliness or 
suffering due to sexual repression or sociai 
repression of sexual desire, sexual liberation 
due to ecstatic sexual union with the divine 
in dreams or in fantasy, and sexual reintegra- 
tion in real life through the forim3l ritual of 
initiation. This process dows not end with 
the ecstatic experience that comes from the 
mystical union with the divine counterpart. 
It ends with the reintegration of that 
experience in the concrete life expericnce. 
Thus shamanism in Korea can be best 
defined in terms of the archaic process of 
transformation from repression to liberation 
and from liberation to reintegration. This 
process of transformation which shamans 
themselves experience without any assistance 
from others, becomes a mcre technique 
when it is appiied to heal the symptoms of 
other people. In this transition from 
process to technique, shamanism becomes 
no longer an inner experience but an out- 
ward appearance, no longer a process of 
transformation but an 
symptoms. Thertfore. 


instant cure of 
those who 
understand shamanism as the technique of 
instant cure only the 


form of shamanism. The 
essence of shamanism is the inner experience 
of transformation which comes oniy when 
One can truly participate in the actual 


process of repression, liberation 
reintegration. 


see outside or 


superficial 


and 


(3) Thirdiy and finaily let us consider 
briefly the place of shamanism in moderniza. 
tion. which is in itself a most complicated 
problem that has to be expiored in greater 
detail. However, let us toink of a few 


guidelines which can be helptul for further 
explorations. 
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First of all, we must understand that it 
is the symptoms of society which produced 
the shamanistic way of doing and 
thinking, rather than shamanism which 
created the ill society. Those who under- 
stand shamanism superficially try to make 
shamanism a scapegoat of all the troubles 
that Korean people face in modernization. 


Those who blame shamanism for the 
deterioration of society see only its outward 
appearance which is certainly prim:tive. 


its essence is, as 1 have 
indicated, a process of overcoming the sexual 
repression of the female by society. To say 
it another way. shamanism will not vanish 
as long as sexual repression continues. Let 
me be more concrete. As we said, the 
shamanistic origin and ideal are attributed to 
Pali-congju. who was the victim of society 


Shamanism in 


because of her heing born a female, moreover 
the last female in her family. Jn order to 
liberate and transform that repression, 
Pali-congju had to go through a most 
difficult process to fulfil the perfect role of 
the filial son. This wae the most noble way 
and the only possible accupted way for her to 
uvercome the social repression of female sex. 
Jt was society which fostered the idea of 
Ouknywo Jonsiam repressing female to respect 
male, that caused the rise and development 
of shamanism. It shamanism that 
attempted to reform it with its acceptable 
means. 


was 


In this respect, shamanism was one 
of the first attempts to modernize society. 
Moreover , it is perhaps the initial and most 
forceful woman’s liberation movement in 
this country. 


Social pressure was too strong for women 
totake up the task of fulfilling the role of 
men. So shamanism went underground or 
escaped into dreams and fantasy, outside of 
real life, to liberate sexual repression in 
private. Society was responsible as jit did 
not allow an outlet to express their sexual 
desire freely in the realistic world. As 
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Spiro said, the development of shamanism 
was caused by prohibited sexual needs. 
“Prohibited, because ordinarily jit jis 
forbidden for an unmarried woman to have 
premarital sexual relations, or for a married 
woman to have extramarital sexual relations, 
or for anyone to have homosexual or 
incestuous relations.” 2? This prohibition 
has been so strong that the sexual needs have 
to be expressed in the unrealistic world of 
fantasy and dreams. Moreover, if we 
examine women who become shamans, we 
find most average 30 years of age and are 
married women. This indicates also that 
it was not only the traditional idea of 
repressing female but also the strict sanction 
of courtship and the method of marriage by 
the go-between. It is then the task of 
modernization to relax the sexual tension 
between male and female, to recognize the 
equal right of women, liberate the premarital 
courtship. and to reform tbe traditional 
method of marriage. 


My final remark is that it is going to be a 
sad commentary to eliminate shamanism for 
modernization. Certainly. modernization is 


technocracy. 
be seen in its 
If we 


neither westernization nor 
Modernization ought to 
context, its traditions and culture. 
love and preserve museum pieces because 
they have traditional value, then we ought 
to appreciate the living tradition, shamanism; 
which is the custodian of Korean culture and 
tradition. Modernization must not aimat 
uniformity but must allow diver gent elements 
like shamanism to coexist and meet the needs 
of modern man. What we need is not the 
elimination of shamanism but ro reform it 
from a technique of instant and projective 
solutions of problems to the process uf inner 
experience and transformation of life. That 
is precisely to return to the essence of 
shamanism from its superficial manifesta- 
tions. This is a most delicate and sensitive 
task that requires extreme care and thought 
so that shamanism can r.form itself without 
losing its significance as the custodian of 
rich traditions of the past. To implement 
this kind of task, demands unified approach 
of various disciplines and a great deal of 
research which I or someone else sliould 
explore. 


NOTES 


1. Shamanistic phenomena are widely studied in South Korea in our time as a part of 
searching for national identity. While there are very few scholars, mainly foreign, 
who are engaged in it from a sociological and anthropological point ot view, most 
native scholars who study shamanism are folklorists and linguists. Very few scholars 
view shamanism from a psychological perspective. However: there are dominent scholars 
who regard shamanism as a religious phenomenon. Preseritiy, there is no single book that 
seems to summarize contemporary shamanistic phenomena in Korea. Lee Nung Hwa's 
classical treatise on Korean shamanism is still most valuable. There are a few 
valuable monographs cn Korean shamanism written under tlhe Japanese rule (see 
bibliography). Ryu Dong Sik’s treatise on Korean shamanism is primarily concerned 
with the historical structure and lacks contemporary aspects of shamanistic practices, 
while Kim Tae Goa's co.lzction of shaministic chants (2 volumes and a projected 3rd 
volume) attempts to rescue the existing shamanistic tradition. While the growing 
interest in shamanism continues in Korva, it is very difficuit to grasp the main stream 


of contemporary shamanistic phenomena. One of the major attempts to describe 


a 
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Korean sha manistic rituals is going to appear in the author’s Korean Shamanistic 
Rituals to be published by Mouton Publishers in Hague, Netherland in the near 
future. 


. Samsin or the god of procreation seems to have its origin in Sansin or the Mountain 


god who is one of the most popular ard important shamanistic deities in Korea. It is 
usually believed that the ancestor of the Korean people; Dangun, who was also be. 
lieved to be the prototype of shamans, went into the mountain, Tae bak, when he 
retired from the kingship wlien Kija came to Korea from China. For the important 
connection between Sansin and Samsin, see the following sections of this paper. 


. These three shamans were introduced to me by Professor Tae Gon Kim; whose basic 


research for his doctoral degree was done through their assistance. These samples are 
taken because of their location in Seoul and because of thtir charismatic character. 
There are commonly two types of shamans : priestly shamans who are primarily 
prevalent in the southern or Honam provinces and charismatic shamans who live pri“ 
marily in the northern or middle provinces. Since Seoul belongs to the northern portion 
of South Korea. shamans in general are charismatic and more authentic than priestly 
shamans in the Honam area. 


. It is difficult to date the origin of this myth. It is commonly ‘believed that the myth 


had its origin in the later period of the Sila dynasty. See author’s ‘‘Concerning the 
Origin and Formation of Korcan Shamanism”, in Numen, Vol. XX, August 1973, pt 
135—159. 


. Other names are Malmi, Pulin Gongju, Ch’! Gongju, Awang *Gongju, and Pali-degi. 


Pali-congju is commonly known as a rejected princess butits etymological meaning can 
be understood differently if we understand hcr as the savior uf her parents. Thus, 
Professor Kim thinks that Pali-congju can also be cailcd Sain myong Gongju or the 
“life-rcnewing princess?’ or “life-producing princess”. See Tae Gon Kim, Collections 
of Kowcan Shamanistic Chants; Vol. 1. Wonkwang University Press, Iri, 1971, p. 87. 


Here, the dragon king or Yong Sim or Yong Hwang is not only an important shamanist:c 
deity but is known as the king of seas and waters. On the other hand, tiger embodies 
the spirit of muuntain representing the counterpart of dragon jin both shemanistic 
and taoistic traditions. In the shamanistic iconography, the spirit of water is depicted 
by the dragon king who rides ona dragon and the spirit of mountain is depicted 
by the mountain god or Sansin who rides on a tiger. Both dragon and tiger are most 
sacred animals or totems in Korean shamanism. 


Here, the idea of the western sky was borrowed from Amita Buddhism. Hence the 
myth was originated sometime after Buddhism was introduced into Korea (4th century 
A.D. in early Sila Dynasty). Therefore, the origin of this myth is commoniy 
attributed to the later period of the Sila Dynasty. Also, the medicine water or Yakst 
is closely assuciated with the dragon king. Thus, it is often known as the bwer of the 
dragon king. Later it became sacred, and the pure water which is dedicated to 
shimanistic god is symbolically identified with the medicine watcr. In other words, 
it is the living water or ‘“‘Lebenswasser’’ in contrast to ‘“‘Todeswasser”. See Akiba 
Tokashi and Akimatzu Chijo, Studies in Korean Shamanism, Seoul, 1938, p. 9, 
88—90. 
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8. Number ‘‘seven’’ is an important symbol for Korean shamanism. The rejected princess 
or Pali Gonju was the seventh daughter. Also she had to give birth to seven sons to 
complete her responsibility. It seems the symbol of completion. There are seven sun 
altars: seven stars or Ch’! sung, whicii is one of the most important deities, seven 
Buddhas, seven words, etc. 


9. Pali-degi, also called Poli-degi, is another name for Paii.congju. It seems reasonable 
to believe that the use of ‘‘degi’’ was the deterioration “of *‘gongju’”’ as shamanism 
became more and more deteriorated and spread to the lower and illiterate people in 
the south. Except for Cheju Island, Pali-gongju is regarded as the ancestor of modern 
shamans in Korea, even though she has been known by many different names. See 
Lee Hyun-du, etc. Outline of Korcan Folklore Studies, Minjun Shu kwan, Seoul 
1974, p. 368. 


10. Number “‘twelve’”’ also has the meaning of completion. In-early days the house with 
twelve gates was regarded as the largest and most perfect one. Twelve rites or yaldu- 
gari, are complete and standard ceremony of Korean shamanism. There are also 
twelve great kings or yaldu-dachwang, and twelve great gods or yaldu-sin. Here, 
twelve tences means the perfection of performance. 


11. Number ‘‘one-hundred’’ seems to also have the meaning of completion. The 100 days 
prayer is Pakil Je, which must not be understood as the continuous prayer of one 
hundred days. Rather it may mean the observation of 100 days in prayer. Usually 
when a child is one hundred days old, a certain ceremony is performed, for Koreans 
believe that passing one hundred days means to pass all the dangerous days of his life. 
There are 100 killing spirits in shamanism. Thus the 100 killing-spirit classic. Peeksal 
kyung is used to protect the dangerous spirits. There are 1C0 directions of good and 
evil spirits, Paekbang kilhyung or 100 horse generals, Paekma Jang-gun, etc. 


12. The complete translation of this myth into English is found in the appendix of Acthur 
insler’s dissertation on “‘A Study in Fertility Cult For Children in Korean Shamanism” 
at Yonsci University. Here Danggun means the founder of Korea, who is also known 
as the great shaman. The literal meaning of Danggun Agassi is “the wife of Dan. 
ggun’’. It is no doubt in the mind of shamans to elevate this god to the highest posi- 
tion that the Korean people can conceive. 

13. Again, we see the similar motive of Pali.congju, who was also cast into the water in 
a stone box. 

14. Triple boys symbolically means to have enough boys. Three is a complete number or 
three is the Chinese trinity. Pali-gongju had seven sons. Here seven and three are 
quite similar. Both of them are complete numbers. 

15. The term “sin baram” must be understood sexually, ‘‘sin’ means god and “baram” 
means wind. However, ‘‘baram’?’ really means sexually motivated. When a young 
woman is in love with a man, we say, ‘“‘baram” came to her. 

16. Disinterest in meat and fish seems to indicate the Buddhist influence on dietary 
habits. 

17. See tke Collection of Folklore Studies; in the 60th birthday of Professor Suk U-sun- 
pp. 325-340 (publishing date unknown). 
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R. D. Becker, The Understanding of Dreams, London, George Allen and Unwin, 
1968, Pp. 318. 


. Melford E. Spiroi. Burnese Supfernaturalisms Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, 


N. J. , 1967. p. 213. 


. Oksu means a crystal water, which is closely associated with the medicine water 


that Pali-congju brought from the western sky to revive her dead parents. 


. Murayama Chijun, Divination and Prophecies of Korca Japanese Provintial Govern- 


ment, Seoul, 1933. 


. See Kim Kwang-iel and Kim Tae Gon, “‘The Psychological Function of Shaman’s Dreams 


During initiation Process’ in Korean Neuropsychiatric Studies, Vol. 9, No. 1, 
March, 1970, p. 49. 


. Ryu Dong Sik. The History and Structures of Korean Shamanism, Yonsei University 


Press, 1972. p. 253. 


. Muryama, Dicvivations and Profhecies in Kores ; quoted in Kim Kwang-iel. of cit 


p. 49 


See Kim Tae Gon, “Studies in the Shamanistic illness During ‘The initiation Process” 
in Studies in Asian Womens Dec. 1970, pp. 91-134 ; and Akiba Tokashi and Akamatzu 
Chijo, Studies in Korean Shamanism, Vol. Seoul, 1938, pp. 42-68. 

Spiro, of cit, p. 219. 

Ibid. 
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ANCESTRAL MALEVOLENCE IN A KOREAN 
LINEAGE-VILLAGE 


Tie scholarly literature on Chinese 
ancestor worship contains considerable dis- 
agreement about the personality attributed to 
Chinese ancestors by their descendants. At 
one end of the spectrum stands Francis 
L. K. Hsu who maintains : 


They [Chinese ancestors] are always well 
disposed and never malicious toward 
the members of the families to which 
they are related.... The ancestral spirits 
will help their own descundatts 
whenever they can.... They are never 
offended by their descendants, and 
they never cause disasters to befall 
the coming generations [Hsu 1967 : 
244-245]. 


A different position is taken by Maurice 
Freedman. He claims that Chinese ancestors 
are usually but not always benevolent. 

A Chinese ancestor rarely 
nagative sanctions to his descendants.... 
They [Chinese ancestors J] will visit 
punishment on their descendants only if 
they are negiectud or personally offended 
by some lapse of family conduct which 
reflects on them.... [Freedman 1966 : 151). 


applies 


More recently, Emily M. Ahern'’s 
tesearch in the Taiwanese village of 
Ch’inan led her to conclude that ancestral 
spirits there often downright 


malevolent : 


were 
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It is clear that for the people of Ch'inan, 
they [ancestorsj are not as benign as 
Freedman suggests...Sometimes,... they 
act without eny provoceztion and 
continue to afflict even when treated 
especially well [Ahern 1973 : 199—201]. 


This variety of opinions about Chinese 
ancestors is pacaileled in the ethnographic 
literature about Japanese ancestor worship 
(Newell 1975 : 26) and also in the variety of 
statements about Korean ancestors made by 
our informants during the early period of 
our ficidwork in Korea. While some of our 
informants were quite sure that ancestors 
would never inflict harm or punishment on 
their descendants, other informants readily 
related accounts of just such events. We 
were iater abc to make a more intensive 
studv of ancestral malevolence in Korea and 
the purpos: of this paper is to prvsent some 
of the tindings of that research. We will 
try to srnew (1! what motivations are 
attributed to ancestors in order tou explain 
their acts cf hostility, (2) the kinds of 
malevolent acts which they commit, and 
(3) the genealogical relationships which 
obtain between malevolent ancestors and 
their victims. 


Our fieldwork was carried out primarily 
in a village which is located about 60 kilo. 
The village consists 
About half of these 


comprise onc patrilineal descent group whose 


meters south of Seoul. ? 
of about €0 househo'ds. 
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ancestors have successively inhabited the 
village for the past four centuries. The 
other half of the village is made up of house- 
ho ds headed by non-lineage members who 
have migrated from other villages witbin 
recent years. Since the lineage families 
seemed to constitu a more natural 
social and cultural unit for analysis, we 
concentrated on their ritual activities and 
beliefs about ancestors. Casual research 
among non-lineage families in the viilage, 
and even among families in other villages, 
however, lias shown that the data gathered 
from the lineage families are not radically 
different from what couid be gathered else. 
where in Korea. More abour this later. 


Before presenting our tindings. we need 
to point out that, as elsewhere in East Ac<ia, 
the word ‘“‘ancestor” (Korean ; chosang) 
has two different meanings («f. Kerner 1976 : 
206 ; Wang 1976 : 365).2 In its proper sense, 
“ancestors designates patrilineal forebears 
(including their wives} ; but in its extended 
meaning, the word “ancvstor” refers to a 
much wider range of dead relatives, includ- 
ing materna., coi.ateral, and affinal relations, 
and persons of both ascending and duscen- 
ding generations. The first mcaning js weil 
jiustrated by the popular Korean metaphor 
which compares the reiationship between 
ancestors and chcir descendants with that of 
a tree and its roots : here are 
But 
spoke of ‘iow ancestors” 
(yat'un chosang) to designate a dead 
son and daughter-in-law of a iiving 
persons, the more extended meaning of ‘ an- 
cestor’’ was Obviously intended. Yet in 
other contexts in which the word chosang is 
used, one cannot be sure which of its mean. 
ings 1s intended. 


anCesturs 
equated with paternai 
when infor mancs 


progenitors. 


The ambiguity of the word chosang is 
more than a semantic problem because, as 
we shal: show, most cases of ancestral hosti- 
lity invoive so-called “ancestors” who are 
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not progenitors but other types of dead rela- 
tives (cf. Neweli 1976: 28). Thus, if the 
wider meaning of the word “ancestor” is 
employed, instances of “ancestral’”’ malevo- 
lence can be said to occur far more frequ- 
ently, thereby causing ancestors to appear 
more malevolent than if the narrower mean“ 
ing of the term were used. In our own pre” 
sentation of data, we avoid using the word 
“ancestor” or else specify which of its mean- 
ings is intended whenever it is used. 


The motivations attributed to the dead 
when they inflict harm upon the living are 
rooted in informants’ ideas about the after” 
life. But few villagers can articulate a 
comprehensive picture of life after death. 
Most informants respond to questions about 
the afterworld with such phrases as ‘‘I don’t 
know,” or “1’il have to die first and then 
find out.’ Exceptions to this generalization 
are the professional shamans who come from 
neignbouring towns and villages to perform 
rituals a few times a year. These shamans 
can provide quite specific and detailed ideas 
about the afterlife. In general, they speak 
of a journey to the “otherworld”’ (chosung) 
where the deceased confronts an underworld 
bureaucracy and undergots various hard- 
ships befure being permitted to tind bappi- 
ness. A tew villagers have adopted these 
idcas from the shamans, but most villagers 
have but a passive knowledge of such beliefs. 


Although informants rarely articulate 
definite views when asked about the nature 
of the otherworid, their explanations of ritual 
proceduras. their communications with the 
dead during seances, their explanations of 
misfortune, and even their foiktales are 
often predicated upon beliefs about the 
afterlife ; and although they may not always 
commit theroselves wholeheartedly to these 
beliefs, they discuss them quite freely and 
act ‘‘as if” they were true. From such 
disgussions and implicit assumptions we 
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have drawn the following picture of the 
existence of the dead. 


The dead are assumed to exist in a 
number of different places : the otherworld, 
their graves, in ancestral tablets, and in the 
air. The idea that a person trave!s to the 
otherworld upon his/her death is found not 
only in the statements of shamans but is also 
evident in the funeral custom of setting out 
three bowls of rice for the messengers who 
come to take the soui away to the judges of 
the dead. Also, the texts of funeral songs 
which are sung while filling the grave 
contain trequent mention of travel to the 
otherworld. Finally, the malevolence of 
suicides is often explained by the fruscration 
which they feel because of their inability 
to enter the otherworld immediately after 
death. 


Although the dead are sometimes thought 
to travel to the otherworld, at times they 
are also thought to remain in their graves. 
Dissatisfaction with a grave location or 
resentment felt when the maintenance of 
his/her grave is neglected are sometimes 
cited as causes of malevolent action by the 
dead. In addition, the notion that the dead 
reside in their graves is frequently expressed 
in Korean foiktales. One of our informants? 
interjected the following story 
discussion of rituals for the dead ; 


into her 


Informant : 


A long time ago there was a salt 
seller. He was on his way to sell his 
salt one day when it became dark. Now, 
there were two grave mounds side by 
side there ; and since it was cold, he 
went into the space between them and 
went to seep. 

Waile he was drowsings hshzicd a voice 
softly, 

“Eh. aren't you going ?”’ 

“I don’t think Tl go. 

You go by yourself.’ 
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“We should go together.”’ 
That’s the way the story gozs. 


Finally, one of them went alone. 
It was the husband’s day to receive a 
ritual and he went by himself. When 
he came back, his wife asked him, 
“How was it ?”’ 


“When I got there 1 found that 
they had put a long snake into the food 
(i. e .> had let a hair get into the food 
offering). and so I couldn’t cat it. So I 
took their baby and touched it to the 
fire and then came back.” 


A baby ? 


Informant : 


Yes, a baby. The salt seller heard 
him say that they had prepared the food 
very badiy. It was dirty and he couldn’t 
eat it. So he got mad and picked up their 
baby and touched it to a fire. That's 
what the sait seller heard while he was 
drowsing. 


So he went down to a village. The 
next morning at the break of day, it 
became light and-he entered the village. 


In the village there was a house where 
they had performed a death anniversary 
ritual on the preceding night, the baby 
had been burned, and the louse was all 
in a turmoil. 


Now he [the salt seller] had heard [the 
husband say at the grave on the preceding 
night] that the people of that house 
surely wouldn't know how to cure the 
baby; but if a particular procedure were 
followed and if the baby were givena 
certain medicine, it would be cured. 


So'the salt seller went to the house and 
told them exactly what to do, and the 
baby was cured. After the child bad 
recovered, the people at that house were 
very grateful and they inquired about 
their guvst, seated him at their homes, and 
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treated him very well before sending him 
on bis way. 


And so, the ( iilness and subsequent ) 
healing of the baby shows that there 
really are human cepirits. That really 
proves it. 


Dawnhee Yim Janclli : Why did they puta 
snake into the food ? 


Informant : 


Jt was a hair that had gotten into the 
food, but it’s called a snake.” 


In addition to travelling to the other- 
world and yet remaining in their graves, the 
dead ure sometimes thought to inhabit 
ancestral tablets. The reverence with which 
ancestral tablets are handled is one indi- 
cation of this concept. Ina village studied 
by William Biernatzki (1967 : 360), ancestral 
tablets were slotted to provide space for the 
soul of the deceased person which they 
represented. Since the village which we 
studied had only one pair of wooden tablets, 
we rarely encountered this belief. However, 
temporary paper tablets, which are ued 
during the mourning period fo luwing death, 
are thought by vi'ligers to bea piace where 
the spirit of the dead resides. 

Finally, in addition to the other places 
mentioned ahuve, informants sometimes 
speak of the dead as simply floating around 
in the air and coming to the houses of 
descendants to receive death-anniversary 
ritual offerings. 


When asked how a dvad person could 
reside in the several places enumerated 
abov2,° many informants explain that each 
person lias three souls. This multiple soul 
cuncept is one that is frequently encountered 
throughout Korea, but ¢o our villagers it 
appears to be but a crationaliz tion for 
contradictory beliefs and practices rather 
than a genuine belief in its own right. 
Informants state that a person has three 
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souls only in two contexts : (1) When asked 
how many souls a person has (which is 
really a leading question), and (2) when 
asked to explain how the dead could be in 
several places at once. At all other times, 
informants speak of the dead ans if they 
existed in one realm only. Thos, they do 
not think that only one-third of the dead 
person is uncomfortable in his/her grave. 
Moreover, even though some informants 
agree that each person has three souls, they 
do not agree on the exact locations of these 


three souls among the places enumerated 
above. 


Wherever the dead are thought to exist, 
informants all agree that they exist in the 
same physiological condition which they 
possessed at the time of their deatb. A 
woman who had been in great pain and 
unable to move just before she died was 
unable to come from the otherworld under 
her own power to attend a seance. There- 
fore, the other dead persons who were 
coming toe the seance brought her in a cart. 
A folktalh t lis of a filial son who goes to 
his parents’ tomb to accompany them to his 
house when it is time for them to receive 
death-nnniversary ritual offerings. The 
father had been very old when he died and 
his son is therefore concerned about his 
ability to travel alone at night (Janelli 1975 : 
308-310). A.nd finally, when the dead appear 
at seances and take possession of a shaman, 
the shaman often exhibits symptoms of the 
illness from which the deceased suffered. 
Thus, when a man who had suffered a stroke 
took possession of a shaman, the shaman 
limped about and kept one side of his body 
rigid: intending to exhibit symptoms of a 
stroke: 


Just as the dead possess the same physio. 
logical condition which they had prior to 
death, so they continue to need the same 
sorts of things which they needed during 
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their lifetimes : food. clothing. shelter 
(ie...a well tended and well located grave), 
and money. A dead progenitor’s need of 
food is the usuol reason cited for offering 
death-anniversary rituals : and informants 
often cite a desire to eat as the reason for a 
dead person's inflicting harm—even a person 
who receives death-anniversary offerings. 
Similarly, villagers offer clotbing and money 
as well as food and wine to the dead at 
seances; and one informant cited the 
improper removal of his mother’s grave as 
the reason for her making him sick. 
Apparently, the dead also have a necd to 
maintain face in the afterlife : one informant 
thought that her deceased husband and bis 
parents were making her sick because she 
had not offered a particular ritual (Fut) tor 
them. Her husband and parents-in-law had 
attended and eaten at such rituals for 
others and were now peeved at their 
inability to reciprocate with these other 
dead persons by inviting to their own ritual. 


Although the dead may occasionally 
cause general misfortune or fighting among 
their living relatives, the most usual type ot 
affliction, as the above cases illustrate, is to 
cause iliness. Such illness may eventually 
prove fatal if countermeasures are not taken, 
but a sufficient lapse ot time is always 
allowed for such measures to be taken. Thus, 
the dead do not intentionally slay their 
living relatives—at least not theic adult 
relatives. They may kill an infant or young 
child as a means of injuring the child's 
parents, however. In one family, none of 
the children born during a span of several 
years lived to maturity, and this misfortune 
was later attributed to an unmarried sister 
of the paternal great-grandfather of the 
current household head.¢ She was unhappy 
because her grave had been neglected and 


she had not bzen receiving any ritual 
offerings. 
When asked about the kind ଠୁ 


illnesses that the dead are likely to inflict, 
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informants say that it is a pain that 
cannot be cured by medicine; yet this 
assertion is not always borne out by 
actual instances. Some informants think 
that the dead afflict the living in the places 
where they themselves were injured. One 
eiderly woman, whose son had been 
suffering pains in the abdominal region, 
thought that his illness was caused by his 
wife's parents because that bad been shot 
and killed during the Korean War, and she 
surmnised that they had probab.y been shot 
in the stomach. A pain in the arm is 
sometim2s attributed to the stroke of a 
dead person’s hand; their hands are 
thought to be thorny, so that even a 
benevolently intended touch causes pain to 
the living. 


In pointing out the ambiguity of the 
Korean word for “‘ancestor,’ we noted 
that collateral, cognatic, and affinal kin, as 
weil as persons of descending generations, 
may afflict their living relatives. To 
informants, however, affliction is not entirely 
haphazard. They have definite ideas about 
the types of deceased persons who are likely 
to bring about misfortune. These ideas are 
not so definite so as to generate unanimous 
agreement among villagers in every instance, 
but they do constitute a set of explanatory 
criteria which informants often use tu 
account for the malevolence of a particular 
deceased person. 

Those who attained marriageable age 
but died before getting married, as well as 
those who married but died without leaving 
any male offspring, are almost expected to 
afflict their living relatives. Without 
descendants to provide them with regular, 
periodic offerings, such persons arc thought 
to lead a miserable existence in the world of 
the dead. Perpetually hungry and iacking 
anyone to care for their needs, they must 
afflict the living in order to extort from them 
any form ot relief. Similarly, those who 
died violent deaths, died away from home, 
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or dicd before their atotted iife span had 
expired, are also likely to cause misfortune. 
Such people cannot enter the otherworld 
and find peace, at least not soon after death, 
and the suffering which they must undergo 
in the meantime makes chem malevolent. 
Villagers also note that persons who suffered 
great'y during their lif:times are likely to 
afflict the living. particularly those who 
were responsible for their suffering. 


Despite informants’ ideas about how the 
condition of a decvased person is likely to 
affect his/her degrce of malevolence, the 
range of relutives who have actually bcen 
thought to afflict a living person comprise 
an ego-based kindred. In the dozen or 80 
cascs of affliction which we have collected 
thus far, the following kinship reiationships 
appear : mother, father’s father’s father’s sis" 
ter, father’s brother, spouse, husband's pares 
nNts,wifu’s parencs, husband's brother;b-other, 
son, and daughter-in-law. On the basis of 
the foiktale quoted earlier in the paper, we 
might add ‘father to this jist as well At 
any rate, the range of afflicting relatives 
secms to consist of an individual's closest 
kinspeople. The absence of ceitain relation- 
ships from what would otherwise constitute 
a symmetrical kindred, sucli as father’s 
sister, any matrilateral kin sister, wife’s 


siblings, and daughtcr, secms explainable 
in terms of the social sepzration of women 
from their natal households upon marriage. 
Thus, ties with patrilateral kinspcople are 
much closer than ‘those with matrilatcral 
kinspeople, and a woman’s ties with her 
husband’s kin are far stronger than a man’s 
ties with his wife's kin. We should note 
aiso that the boundaries of this kindred are 
not entirely clear. Two of our informants, 
an elderiy husband and his wife, argued 
quite vigorously about this issue when we 
questioned them. When asked if an 
unmarried girl could afflict her father’s 
brother's daughter, the wife maintained 
that this distance was close enough for 
sending illness or misfortune but her hus. 
band insisted that it was too far. Both the 
husband and his wife seemed to agree that 
kinship distance was a relevant criterion for 
determining which dead relative might be 
the cause of an illness, but they disagreed 
about the degrce of distance from which a 
dead rclative might strike. In like vein, 
personal kindreds have no formal basis in 
the Korean kinship system. Instead, they 
are bised on affective ties. Thus, the 
vagaries of the kindred boundary for hostile 
d-censed relatives seem to reflect the 
vagaries of the kindred boundary among the 
living. 


Conclusions 


Since we are 


still in the process of collecting data, wz can present only a few 


tentative conclusions at this time. The first of these is that, despite informants’ state- 
ments to the contrary, the imagined condition of the dead in the afterworld is probably 
not one of the primary criteria by which informants identify perpetrators of malevolent 
acts. The motivations attributed to the dead are so diverse that a reason for causing 
injury be found for virtually any of one’s dead relatives. And if all else fails, one can 
always say that the injury was unintentionally caused by the thorny-handed touch of 
the deceased. Thus, there must be other (and probably unconscious) criteria by which 
informants make decisions about the identities of the dead persons who have caused 


harm. 
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Our second conclusion is that the relative paucity of affliction by members of 
wives’ and mothers’ natal kin groups is probably due to the patrilineal structure of the 
community which we chose to study. Laurel Kendall, in another paper presented at 
this sessions, provides evidence of frequent affiiction by deceased affinal and matciiateral 
kin in Korea. Significantly, mo<t of her research was conducted among households 
which are not members of loca! lineages. Ties to inatrilateral and affinal kin, vis-a-vis 
those to patrilateral kin, are likely to be strcnger among such families. Among the 
patrilineal k‘n group that we studied, only one instance was recounted to us of a 
married woman (and the other members of her household) being afflicted by her own 
progenitors. This instance clearly shows that affliction by a married woman's natal kin 
is not beyond the range of possibilities envisioned by our informants. If these infor- 
mants were not members of a locat patrilineage, or if they maintained stronger ties with 


their matrilateral and affinal kin, cases of matrilateral or affinal affiiction might well 
arise more frequently.” 


NOTES 


1. Part of this research was supported by a grant from the Korean-American EJucational 
(Fuibright) Commission and by an Indiana University Summer Faculty Fellowship. 


2. We are indebted to Laurel Kendall for helping to bring this to our attention. 


Our informant’s name was U Chong-sang. She was 59 years old at the time of her 
narration. 


4. For a Japanese piralle! to this tale, see Yanagita (1946 : 187). 


. Informants occasionally speak of reincarnation also, but we have not discussed such 
ideas here since they appear to be totally unrelated to ancestral malevolence. 


6. The members of the affected household are uncertain about the exact generational 
status of the woman. 


7. This conclusion was suggested to us by Robert J. Smith's comparison of ancestor 
worship in different Japanese communities; in particular, his finding that nonlinea! 
tab'ets were consistently excluded from houschold altars only in a dozoku village 


(1974 : 173). 
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KOREAN 


ANCESTORS : FROM THE WOMAN’S SIDE 


_ “The father’s sister is a restless ancestor; 
the mother’s sister is a restless ancestor.” 


The Korean shaman's /ut is a dramatic 
ritual evocation of the spirits of the house. 
Perhaps the most poignant segment of a Fut 
is the chosang-gori, when the ancestors of 
the house appear jn the person of the 
possessed shaman. Manifesting a sobbing 
ancestor: she clutches at the shoulders of a 
child. grandchild, sibling, or spouse, ard 
laments death and separation. Tears course 
down the cheeks of shaman and client while 
less overwhelmed spectaturs shout to the 
ghostly presence, ‘Take your travel money 


1** 


and go! 


Although Korean worship, 
chesa, is a male rite par excellance, the care 
and feeding of the familial dead is not 
solely the concern of Korean men. Restless 
ancestors and ghosts are a common concern 
in female-centered shaman rites (Att, 
Pp udak-kors), but are the ‘‘ancestors™ of hut 
the same ‘“‘ancestors’ the men of the 
household acknowledge when they make 
chesa offerings ? 


ancestor 


The the chip. is a 
patrilineal, patrilocal unit. Male rites 
honor the chosang. the ancestors of the 
chip. In the ideal, men are born, live, and 
die among their close consanguinial kin. 
The first son eventualiy becomes an ancestor 
in the direct line of his natal chip(&# un- jsp); 
otker sons become ancestors as the founders 
of related minor chip ichagun-jip). The 


Korean family, 
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—a Kyonggi Shamzn chant 


ancestors of the chip are thus fathers and 
grandfathers, ascending generations of 
male-Ilinked kin honored in chesa by sons 
and grandsons. No woman tecome an 
ancestor in her natal chip. As the mother 
of a son, she becomes an ancestor and 
receives ches@ in her aeffinal chip 1. 
Familial ideology holds that the out.marrying 
woman is severed from her natal kin. As 
an oft-cited aphorism tells it, the daughter 
is a ch’ulga woein, ‘once married out, a 
stranger’. Ties through women are jirrele- 
vant to the organization of the chip and 
consequently; irrelevant to the ancestral 
cult of the chif. 


No womar would dispute the principles 
of family organization implicit in chesda. 
When they consult shamans, however, the 
women accept that all manner of 
“ancestors” who would never qualify for 
positions of honor at the household chesa 
table might yet inf uence the fortune of the 
famiiy. A woman assumes that ancestors and 
ghosts from her natal home may infiuence 
the fate of her affinal chif. So too might a 
married diuglhter return to her natal 
household after death. When and why do 
these ethereal entities arise ? Does their 
presence imply another view of significant 
kin, one predicated on the ife experience 
of the Korean woman as she passes from 
her natal (ci ’injong) to her marital home 


(sijip) ? 
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The household and the shaman. 


My understanding of Korean women and 
Korean shamans is based on a year of field 
work in northern Kyonggi Province, 
Republic of Korea in 1377 and 1978 and on 
several follow-up visits in the months after 
T left the village. The material 1 present 
here comes from the localized context of my 
observations. While ritual manuals have 
gone a long way toward standardizing male 
Cchesa, women’s rituals and shaman lore are 
learned through observation and oral 
transmission, and the potential for variation 
‘s considerable. At best. Tcan provide no 
more than one foundation stone for the 
base of a more generalized structure.®? 


In this part of Korea, the shaman is 
politely addressed as ynauisin and derogato- 
rily refered to as mudang. In contrast to 
the hereditary shaman families of the south, 
the masansin receives her calung through 
inspirationai possession. Most smainsin are 
femalie but several Paks. matic shamans who 
wear feminine garments under their costu- 
mes when they perform, are also active in 
the Seoul region. Whether the shaman is 
maie or female, the shaman'’s ciientel is 
a.most exclusiveiy termuale: and women are 
the most Numerous and enthusiastic 
participants at shaman ceremonies. 


It is, howoyer, somewhat misleading to 
charcterize the ritual activities of Korean 
women as “shamanism”. The mansin is a 
ritual speciaiist whose diagnosis and treat. 
ment are sought when the women find that 
their own ritual defense of the fami:y has 
broken down. While the men serve the 
ancestors of the tamily with chesa offerings, 
the women give kosa—ofturings of wine, 
water, and rice cake—to the dicties of the 
housebo.d pantheon. #. A woman may 
aiso make periodic offerings at the 
shrine (hungsumegi, 


behalf of the members 


maonsin’s 
ch slsongm ij) on 
of the chip. If the 
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household gods (sin, sinryong) ace affronted 
by neglect or pollution (pPujong), they drop 
their edefonse of the family and all 
munner of misfortune may arise. Thus. 
when the household is beset by ill luck, 
persistent illness, or financial loss, the 
women consult a ‘meansin who diyines the 
nature of the uffended, and thus offending 
dJiety. The mansin prescribes appropriate 
ritual action to patch relations between 
human and spirit and restore the integrity 
of the house. 


‘The mansin is likely to prescribe a minor 
exorcim (Pu ?ak-kori) or a hut. A hut is the 
most elaborate ritual of the manmsin. 
Throughout the night and much of the next 


day, the muansin portrays the spirits and 
ancestors of the house with dance, song; 
pantomime, and humerous dialogue. 


Restless ancestors and ghosts. 


The mansin assume that when the houses 
holi gods drop their protective guard, the 
ancestors and ghosts become restless, active 
(patteng Jada). When the dead become an 
active presence among the living, it bodes 
no good, tor as the mansin tells it, 
‘The hand of the dead is a hand of nettles” 
{cnukuns somn, Ads sonida) ; it cannot touch 
living tlesh without intlicting injury. 
Weakened spiritual defenses produce disaster. 
Draths yicid more ancestors and ghosts who. 
if not rituaiiy sent aiong the road to the 
Lotus Paradise (£ugnak), hover ominously 
about the family, perpetuating a vicious 
cycie cof misfortune. ®. Thc following two 
cases iliustrate this process of supernatural 
canusatjon :; 


Case I. : Song family kot 

The married eldest son of the junior chip 
of the Song family had complained of severe 
headaches for several montas. Treatment at 
local hospitals was of no avail. According to 
the mansits who eventually organized the 
healing Auf, tbe grandmother of the Song 
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family was a great shaman (fun mudang). 
Through her influence, the t£acsin god in the 
Song family pantheon was particularly strong. 
The faegam god was also strong. A chip 
with such potent dieties should do a kt ouce 
every three years to feast and amuse thems. 
but the Songs hadn’t done a Aut for over five 
years. 


Last year; the second son of the main 
chip, a bachelor, drowned. Now, the 
ancestors and ghosts of the Song family, the 
drowned bachelor foremost among them, 
gathered about the eldest son of the junior 
chif. causing his illness. If the Songs had 
done a Aut earlier, the mansin maintained, 
both the drowning and the illness could have 
been avoided. 


Case 2. : Pae family kut 


An unmarried daughter of the Pae family 
died with her lover on the night before the 
young man was to report for duty at his 
military assignment. The couple died of 
carbon monoxide poisoning from the faulty 
heating system in the floor of the room 
where they had taken lodging for night °. 


Since the daughter had died unmarried, 
away from home, and through a sudden 
accident, it was considered advisable to. 
swiftly send off her soul, together with the 
soul of her lover, along the road to the Lotus 
Paradise to avert further misfortune. When 
the mansin divined for the dead girl's 
mother, she determined that the woman had 
inherited the influence of a strong ‘‘monk 
dicty”’ (chong-bulsa) from the household 
paritheon of her natal home. This 
unpropitiated monk diety, followed by 
restless ancestors trom the natal home, 
exerted a negative influence on the fate of 
the Pae household. As landless laborers, 
the Paes had known extreme poverty, and a 
son had drowned some years before the 
daughter's death. 
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Neither the son of the Song family nor 
the daughter of Pae family qualifics as an 
ancestor since both died unmarried and 
without issue. Itis appropriate to consider 
here the basis for my use of the terms 
“ancestor”, ‘‘restless ancestor’, and ‘‘ghost” 
or more precisely, the mansin’s conceptuali- 
zation of chosung. chcsang mdalmyong, and 


yongsan. 


Chosang, or ‘“ancestors’’, are commounly 
considered to be those who have produced 
male igsue and are thus entitled to receive 
ches@ from sons and grandsons. Yongsan, 
or “ghosts”, died unmarried, without issue, 
often violently far away from home. A 
mansin’s chant acknowledges : ‘‘yongsan 
who drowned, yongsan who were shot, 
yongsan who died of carbon ‘monoxide 
poisoning, maiden jongsan, bachelor 
yongsan...”” and many more. Because they 
are not entitled to ches@ food, the yongsan 
are perpetually hungry. They gather 
wherever feast food has been prepared, but 
they are most likely to hover about their 
own families. 


¥, 


Chosang are far more fortunate than 
jongsian. They were married and had 
children when they diced, often at a ripe old 
age and in the bosom of their families. Yet 
even the chosang may express ‘resentment 
stemming trom unfulfilled desires (Aun). 
When they appear in the person of the mun- 
sit, they cry for what they have missed. A 
man who toiled to provide for his family 
expresses his frustration at dying before he 
could enjoy himseif. A first wife who knew 
poverty in her married life is bitter when she 
sees her husband’s present wife living comfor. 
tably. Grandparents rejoice at the birth of a 
grandchild but regret dying before they 
conld see the baby in life. An old woman 
went to her grave craving a fancy rice cake 
and carries this hunger through eternity. 


Emotional attachments may draw the deal 
to the living with no malevolent intent, yet 
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their presence has a negative effect : a mother 
pities her married daughter’s poverty and 
touches her, driving the daughter temporarily 
insane ; a grandmother strokes her in‘ant 
graudchild, causing the baby to sicken ; an 
adopted son-in-law’s iliness is attributed to 
his fathcet-in-law'’s gratitude that the young 
man married into the family, taking the 
hunchback daughter as a bride. 


When the family’s spiritual defenses are 
weak, when the gods of the household 
pantheon drop their guard, any of these 
ancestors may grow restless and consequently 
dangzrous. The mansin use the terms 
chosang. malmyonyg, and chosang malmyong 
almost intcrchangeably. aithough they tend 
to favor mualmyong or chosang malmyong 
when indicating ancestors in this restless, 
active state. ", 

As a more general phenomenon, the 
ancestors of the cif grow resenttui when 
the family enjoys food and material cointorts 
without giving the deud their due in shaman 
rites. According to the mansin, a run of 
misturtune indicates that “the ancestors aie 
hungry and the spirits want to play”; in 
other words, the family should hold a Aut. 


Ancestors and ghosts in kut. 


When the smansin perform the chosang- 
gori, the ancestors’ sequence in Puts it 1s 
standard procedure to include deceased 
relatives of the chip up tu four ascendant 
generations (saduv-bongsa) and deceased 
male relatives and their wives within four 
degrees of relationship — the senior and 
Junior chip of one’s own, one’s father’s and 
one s grandfather’s generation. Superficially 
these basic ancestors resemble the patrilineal 
ancustors of chesu, but there are important 
differences. Both junior and senior lines are 
represented, although a man would not do 
Chess in his own chip for ancestors who 
receive ches@ at the main chip. Neither 
would his chip normally offer ch.sa to his 
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younger brothers of to his father's younger 
brothers. 

The appearance of these kindred spirits 
in kZut does not reflect the hierarchical 
relationship between chip so much as the 
inclusive solidarity of related chip. The 
living members of related chip appear when 
a chip celebrates chesa, weddings, funerals, 
and birthdays. In like manner, the ancestors 
of reiated chip gather to feast and play at a 
kut. Jn the mansin’s diagnosis, other worldiy 
influences pass freely between major and 
minor chip. Thus, related chip will often 
contribute to the sponsorship of a kut. Jn 
Case 1. above, the son of the monor Song 
chip's illness was attributed, in part, to the 
dead son of the main Song chip, his cousin. 
The main chip, although considerably poorer 
than the minor chif, contributed money for 
the send-off of the dead bachelor’s soul at 
the conclusion of the kut. The Pae family in 
Case 2. sent several ancestors from the main 
and m nor chip to the Lotus Paradise with 
their dead daughter. Three related Pae chip 
contributed to this hut. 


Ancestors in Aut are not limited to the 
sons and spouses of maledefined chip. While 
the mausin is obliged to invoke certain 
catcguries uf ancestors, she claims that other 
chosang and yongsan appear before her eyes 
in the course of the chosang-gori. These 
visitors, too, are given voice by the sobbing 
mansin. 


Dead children are yongsan, not chosang; 
but they were born into «the chip. Sons, 
daughters, nieces, and nephews appear in 
the chosang-gori inside the house but they 
are not expected to partake of the offerings 
prepared there for the ancestors. Instead, 
they are fed outside the gate with the other 
yongsan who crowd around, anticipating 
handouts from the feast. 


More surprising is the appearance of the 
husband's sisters, both married and unmarri- 
ed, sometimes accompanied by their husbands. 
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Patrilineal familial ideology implies that 
married sisters cease to belong to the chip 
on their wedding day, yct they return. In 
similar fashion. married daughters are 
drawn back to their natal homes by the 
chosang-gori. For the mansin. this appea- 
rance is quite logical: ‘‘When a married 
daughter is alive, she goes back to visit her 
natal home ; after death, it’s the same 
things.” Now, however, she is tainted by 
death and her presence may bring illness to 
her natal home. She should be cent off ro 
the Lotus Paradise and urged to stop visiting 
her own kin. 


Married daughters and husband's 
sisters are children of the chip. 
Although legally and ritually, they cease 


to be members of the chip when they marry; 
they retain ties with their natal homes. 
Married daughters visit their natal homes 
on perents’ birthdays or death anniversaries, 
at least, if distance and propriety will 
permit no more frequent visits. Many 
women deliver their first child in their natal 
homes or attended by their own mothers. 
It is not unusual for a married daughter to 
turn to her own kin in time of adversity ; 
if father and siblings begrudge her aid. her 
mother can be counted upon to provide 
rice or cash on the sly. And when a mother 
or a brother's wife holds a Kut, the married 
daughters fof the chip are likely to return 
for the feasting and holiday atmospbere. 


A married daughter!s recourse to lier 
natal home, and her enduring attachment 
beyond death are revealed in the following 


case : 


An old woman from the next village 
consulted with the neighbourhood mansin 
because her husband was suffering from a 
lingering cold. During the divination, the 
mansin detected the presence of a restless 
anccstor (malmyony¢), ‘‘someone who went 
back to her natal home and died young’’. 
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The old woman immediately acknow- 
ledged that this would be her daughter. 
The daughter had married and gone to live 
with her husband in Seoul. During the war, 
while her busband was away, the daughter 
lived in a bomb shelter with an oid woman 
of her husband's family. When ber first 
confinement approached, the daughter 
asked permissiun to return to ber natal hume. 
Carrying her possessions in a heavy bund:ie, 
she walked al! the way to the provincial 
town where her parents were living, a day- 
long journey. When she reached her 
parents’ home, she complained of pains. 
Her mother thought that she was weakened 
by wartime hardship and the journey. The 
mother purchased body-building medicine 
but the family lacked funds to continue the 
treatment. Tle daughter's labor was long 
and difficul.e Her parents sent for a 
midwife. 1u desperation, the mother went 
to a marnsin for an exorcism (pp udukkors). 
Ali was of nou avail; the daughter delivered 
her child and died. 


The mansin was satisfied that this was 
the resticss anccestur of her divination. 


Daughters marry out but, living or dead, 
they are not strangers. Converseiy, women 
accept that the wal's of the affinal chip are 
not impervious to ancestral and ghostly 
infiucnces from the wite'’s natal home. A 
woman's own parents and, less frequently, 
her grandparents may appear in the chosang- 
gors. A woman's dcad siblings; both 
married and unmarried, frequently appear. 
A woman s marrital misfortunes are often 
attribut.d to the ghostiy influence of 
unmarried or childless siblings. A married 
sister who died pregnant or in childbirth 
(hacsangi) is particularly threatening 
becauie she would have a great sense ot 
unfuifiiment. Dead children, ftongjd;, 
follow the brightiy colored marriage quilt 


and, with the capriciousness of youth, stir 


up termouil in their married sisters new 
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home. Yot'am®., offerings made to the 
ancestors and ghosts of the bride’s 
family on the eve of the wedding, keep these 
rambunctious ghosts in place. 


On the mansin’s advice, mothers offer 
yof’am that their daughters will be ‘‘clean’’, 
puritied of negative supernatural influences 
when they marry. This rite may be taken 
as part of the ritual process severing tlhe 
bride from her natal'chip in the course of 
her wedding. But yot’am, as an optional 
rite, carries the implication in the breech 
that family ghosts and ancestors are inclined 
to follow the bride. Many are the women 
who find their dead siblings sighted in the 
mansin’s divinations, years later, as the 
source of doinestic strife. 


If ghosts and ancestors from the wife’s 
natal home were everywhere cor.sidered a 
negative influence, their appearance in 
shaman ritua! would merely reinforce male- 
centered values ; married women must be 
severed from their own kin. Enduring ties 
are dangerous. It is my impression, howe 
ever, that ancestral and ghostly intluences 
from the wife’s side are no more signifi- 
cantly negative than ancestral and ghostly 
intluences from the husband’s side. Close 
contact with the dead is dangerous; the 
principle applies to aAhusband’s and 
wife's kin alike. Properly propitiated 
dead, however, may exert a positive 
influence on their kin. The mansin may 
divine that a dead mother follows and helps 
her married daughter; a dead sister; like the 
daughter of the Pae family in Case 2., may 
help a favorite sibling. 


Where the woman has lost her natal kin, 
their appearance in the Chosang-gori may 
evoke a cathartic expression of grief. After 
one chosang-gori, a young housewife spoke 
of the loss of her mother, father, brother, 


and sister-in-law in the space of a few 
years. Her eyes were brimming over when 
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she claimed to have heard her own dead kin 
call her by her childhood name when they 
reached out to touch her in the chorang-gori 
The mansin remarked afterwards that 
the wife’s ancestors were a far stronger 
presence in the house than the husband's 
ancestors. 


The death of the mother is considered 
particularly grievous. While the mother 
is alive, the married daughter is always wel 
come at home. A stepmother or brother’s 
wife might not he so generous: Elsewhere 
(Kendall 1977), 1 have described the case of 
a woman who received considerable support 
from her own kin throughout her impoveri- 
shed and grief-ridden married life. The 
final death rites for the woman's mother 
triggered a temporary fit of insanity, 
partially attributed to possession by the 
pitying mother who expressed enduring 
concern for her daughter from beyond the 
grave. 


Kut also reaffirm ties between women 
and their living kin. Like natal ancestors, 
living mothers, sisters, brothers, and 
brothers’ wives may be on hand when a 
woman holds a Aut in her own home. 
A woman’s own kin may contribute to the 
expenses of a kut. particularly if their own 
ancestors or ghosts are sent along the road 
to the Lotus Paradise. The pattern of 
participauon by iiving and dead in the 
following two Aut reveal a chain of house” 
holds connected through affinal ties, through 
the enduring bonds between women and 
their natal kin : 


Case 3 : An family kut. 


The An family held a Z1t on the initiative 
of the senior woman of the housebold, nee’ 
Pak®, because the family store wasn’t 
making money; the son’s present empioyment 
held no prospects for advancement, and the 
daughter-in-law, nee’ Kim, was perannially 
weak and tired easily. Restorative medicines 
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had little effect on the daughter-in-law's 
condition, 


A Joint sponsor of this hut was the wife 
of the Pak woman’s brother, nee’ Yi. The 
brother had died in a factory fire, leaving 
his widow with three small children. A 
wife and married daughter from the main 
chip of the An grandfather’s generation were 
also present at the kut but did not 
contribute as co.sponsors. 


Parents of the An family and the Pak 
woman’s own brotherwould be sent along 
the road to the Lotus Paradise. The mansin 
would also placate an unfulfilled ghost from 
the daughter-in-law ’s family, a brother who 
had died in his youth of an unspecified 
illness. The daughter-in-law’s father also 
appeared in the chosang-gori. The ancestors 
and ghosts of primary concern in this kut 
thus represent three separate chip linked 
through women : Pak, An, and Kim (see 
chart Appendix 11.) 


Case 4 : Yu family kut. 

The Yu family held a kut because Mr. 
Yu and his wife, nee Im, had both been ill, 
The wife’s 


own mother helped sponsor the kut, bringing 
an unmarried daughter with her tothe Yu 


off and on; for several months. 


house. 


Yu family ancestors—the father, grand. 
father, and grandfather's two wives— were 
sent along the road to the Lotus Paradise. 
The Im woman's elder sister, who married 
but died unable to bear a child, was also 
sent off along the road with a set of spirit 


clothes. This dead woman was two house. 
hold’s removed from her sister's affinal 
home. 


Yet mother and sister collaborated in 
sending off her soul (see chart Appendix II.). 


Although the women deal with ancestors 
and ghosts from their natal homes, the 
system is not bilateral in the strictest sense 
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of balance. In general, appearances from 
the wife’s side are restricted to the immediate 
members oft her natzl household : parents, 
grandparents, and siblings!°%. The tie to 
the wife’s natal home is also, necessarily, 
g:nerationally shaliow. Korean women 
become ancestors in their affinal homes. A 
mother's natal kin are not likely to be 
included in a daughter’s conceptualization 
of the ancestors of her own natal home. 


Conclusion : 
kin. 


women, ancestors, and natal 


For my purposes here, I have dealt only 
with the categories ancestor and ghost, 
most particularly as they are manifested in 
kut. Jn the interests of time and space, 
I have neglected to discuss those women, 
like the wife of the Pae family in Case 2 
above; who are susceptible to the influence 
of household gods from the patheon of the 
natal home. 


This limited discussion 
sufficient to suggest thar 
women are mad flesh when the ancestors 
descend into the possessed mansin. As 
Werbner (1946) has noted elsewhere; the 
out-marr ying woman is an axle between two 
kin groups, Woman-centered rituals are 
one means of accentuating this tie. 


should be 
ties through 


It may be argued thar the appearance of 
ancestors in shaman 
ritual 1s a ‘*‘survivai’’ from an earlier, more 
* metriarchal” stage of Korean 
Conversely, it may be argued that the role 
ot the wite’s kin,as described above, 
reflects a break-down uf traditional patcriar- 
chaiideology. Recent research does suggest 
that Korean society was most likely matrilo- 
cal until fairly recent times (Deuchler 1970), 
and any community study contains ampie 
evidence for the breakdown of traditional 
The Janellis’ study of ancestral 
malevolence in a single-sineage ydngban 
village does suggest that where patrilineal 


the woman’s natal 


suclety. 


patterns. 
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ideology is strong, affinal kin are nota 
significant source of ancestral malevolence. 
Yet cven here, certain informants conceeded 
the possibility of malevolent influence from 
the wife's ancestral kin (Janellii and Janelli 
1978 ; 14.15). We are in agreement on the 
crucial point that concepts of “‘kin” and 
“ancestors”? are far more fluid in popular 
belief than has heretufore been acknow- 
ledged. 

J would argue that a system ot belief in 
ghosts and ancestors which includes, or at 


very least conceeds the possibility of 
including, outmarrying women and wifu’s 
kin can be explained, quite simply, on it’s 
terms : Marriages establish affinal ties. 
Women are intimately i1ivolved with the kin 
of two related houscholds. Let me conclude 
by suggesting that our understanding of 
Korean socicty could well profit trom 
increased attention to the role of affines 
and to the unique position of the married 
woman who mediates between the living and 
the dead of two patrilineal chip, 


APPENDIX 1I.—Ancestors Appearing in Kut 


Given the somewhat chaotic circumstances of Aut, 1 cannot claim to provide a 
complete survey of all ancestors and ghosts appearing in each ritual observed. Given the 
small size of my sample (25 hut), indications of the relative frequency with which various 


categories of ancvstors appear arc. at best, tentative. 


While my sample indicates the 


breadth of categories of kin appearing in the Aut 1 witnessed, additional categories of kin 


may conceivably appuar in othor hut. 


Husband’s kin 


hufafa’s generation : 20 
grandtather 8 

grandfather's first wife 10 
grandfather's second wife 2 
hufa’s generation : 34 
father 18 

father’s first wite 1 
mother's first husband 1 
adoptive father 1 

adoptive mother 1 

husband’s gencration : 24 
husband 4 

busband’s tirst wife 7 
husband’s sister 6 

busband’s elder brother 2 
husband's younger brother 3 
husband’s sister's husband 2 
cluldren ; 9 
son 3 
daughter 3 
nephew 1 
niece 2 


Total 87 


Wife’s kin 


wifoafa’s generation : 4 


grandfather 2 
_g§randmother 2 

wita’s generation ;: 12 

father 6 

stepfather 1 

mother 5 


wife’s gencration ; 10 ' 
sister 5 

brother 4 

brother's wife 1 


children 1 
niece 1 


Total 26 


relatives of senior line of husband’s, husband’s father's, or husband’s grandfather’s 


generation (Pf unjip)? 
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relatives of minor line of husband’s, husband’s father’s, or husband's grandfather’s 
generation (chakunjip)?? 

Misc. no count 

grandparents of third and fourth generation—frequent 

relatives of third and fourth degree of relationship (mentioned in passing) —frequent 

relative up to eighth degree of relationship—one mention 

relatives of senior line of wife’s father’s generation 1 
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NOTES 


1. This is a most cursory account of kinship principles implicit in chip membership and the 
performance of chesa rites. For more detailed treatments see Brandt (1971) and Janelli 
(1975) 

2. Research was made possible by a Fulbright dissertation fellowship, a Social Science 
Research Council Foreign Area Fellowship, and a dissertation research grant from the 
National Science Foundation. 1 would like to thank Roger L. Janelli, Dawnhbee Yim 
Janelli, and Sandra Mattielli for their comments on an early version of this paper. All 


blunders are, of course, my own. 
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3, For a more general introduction to Korean shamanism see Yim (1970), and Chang (1974). 
See Choi and Chang (1967) for a description of shamanism in Kyonggi province near the 
village where 1 conducted my own study. 


4. While the conceptualization of household gods is fairly consistent throughout Korea, 
there is considerable variation in the names of particular spirits and the mode of worship. 
For descriptions of this cult of the household; see Chang (1674 : 163—170), Jones (1902), 
and Lee (1975). 


5. The dead are sent of in a special ritual (siya@ang or chinogi) at the end of a household hut. 
A mansin portrays the progress of the soul along the road out of hell and into the Lotus 
Paradise. 

6. The traditional Korean home is heatvd by burning coal bricks, yontan, below a clay or 
cement floor. In a cold and fuel-poor country, the hot floor is a cheap and efficient 
source of heat, but cases of carbon monoxide poisoning are fairly common enough for... 
“those who died of yontan gas...” to be among the wandering ghosts commonly invoked 
in the mansin’s chants, 


7. According to my mansin informant, there are two categories of nmalmyong : chosang 
ma!myong and tacsin malmyong. The latter are dead shamans who become dieties, 
taesin, in the houschold pantheon after death. The taesin leads the spirits of the family 
dead to Fut. Lee (1977 : 7) most probably refers to the taesin malimnyong when he gllesss 
malmyong as : “female spirit of the dcad”. 


8. Yot'am may also be offered in the home of the groom, and some famulies offer yot’am 
before a sixty-tfirst birthday feast. Some of the feast food and spirit clothing or a gauzey 
‘handkerchief’? ace offered to the tamily dead. Most women claim that they offer 
yot’am at the shainan’s shrine ‘out of ritual propriety : the ancestors, as senior members 
of the chip, should be invited to partake of the feast food before anyone else. The 
mansin shares this view but stresses her belief that without yot'am, dead siblings will 
follow the bride and disrupt the marriage.1 n the course of yot’am, the mansin manifests 
dead children of the chip along with the ancesturs. 


9. A Korean wife retains her maiden name. 


10. 1 witnessed one Aut in which the senior line of the wife’s natal home did appear. The 
entire senior chip had been executed during the war. The wife sent her unfortunate 
kin to the Lotus Paradise sinée they lacked direct descendants to perform this task. 


GLOSSARY 


chesa— commonly though somewhat controversially translated as “ancestor worship’, 
poriodic rites honoring the patcilineal ancestors of the chip. 


chip— patrilineal, patrilocal residential unit. 


chosapg—ancesturs, most narrowly used to indicate the encestors of related chip, more 
generally to indicate broad categories of consanguinial and affinal kin. 
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chosang malmyong—mansin’s term for ancestors in an active and potentially dangerous 
state. 

chosang-gori—segment of a hut wherein the ancestors are manifested in the person of a 
possessed shaman. 

kut— most elaborate ritual performed by the Korean shaman. The costumed mansiss 
invokes the spirits and ancestors of the client's household through music, dance, 
drama, and song. 


mansin— polite term of address for a professional shaman in northern and central Korea. 


yongsan—ghost or wandering ghost, those who died unmarried, without issue, often 
violently and far from home. 
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Completing the Business of Life : The Vengeful 
Dead in Chinese Folk Religion 


Ms talk will be oriented toward certain 
specific aspects of Chinese culture. Concern 
about the restless dead and their affect upon 
the living—a much broader topic—can be 
found in many cultures throughout the 


world. 


In Chinese traditional culture there is 
what we might regard as an ‘‘ideal” or 
“proper” way to die : one must have lived a 
long life and begotten many offspring: 
especially sons in order to continue the 
patrilineal family line. In addition, a person 
should have died peacefully of natural 
causes without extensive suffering, and with 
his er her body intact- To some extent 
these conditions may be regarded as 
universal requisites for a proper death. The 
Chinese concern for the continuity of the 
family line, in both its biological and ritual 
aspects, has produc~d a strong emphasis on 
the necessity for these: conditions at death. 
‘When death occurs under less than ideal 
conditions it is believed that there are then 
possibilities for serious negative conse” 
quences for the living—specifically for the 
family of the dead person, but for the 
community as well. 


If a person does not die in the ideal 
manner; then he or she should at least have 
died of natural causes and have begotten 
some offspring to carry on the family line. 
Since Chinese society is patrilineal, it was 
essential to have sons the 
continuity of the biological family line as 


to maintain 
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weli as the ancestral cult in order to keep 
alive the spiritual continuity of the family. 
Consequently. whenever the eventual lack 
of male offspring cou'd be foreseen, various 
customs and practices were effected in order 
to insure the presence of sons, whether 
connected with the paternal line by genctic 
ties or by various kinds of fictive relation- 
ships. Since a person's physical body was 
regarded as a gift from one’s forebears, it 
was considered an affront to one’s parents as 
well as to ancestors to die with a mutilated 
body, which is taken as a breach of filial 
respect. 


If one dies of unnatural causes; if one is 
the victim of murder or warfezre, if one dies 
childlsss maimed, or is 
improperly buried, the person's life is 
apparently regarded as “incomplete’’ : and 
therefore can give rise to a restless soul tbat 
will express its unhappiness by creating 
problems for the living. 3. 1 would like to 
examine some of the Chinese attitudes 
toward the restless dead who are alleged to 
cause certain problems, and the various 
ways in which these problems are remedied 
and the dead finally laid to rest. My survey 
will draw upon both historical and contem- 


porary data. 


unmarried; 


Before proceeding further I should note 
the various sources of my data. Part of the 
data comes from older documentary sources : 
moralistic and religious 
(sheau-shto); old 


historical texts, 
writings, proto-fiction 
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fiction, and tales. These sources show that 
at least sone of these beliefs have long 
antecedents that can be clearly docum-nted 
from ancient texts as oid as the third century 
B. C. E. or earlier. Otner data come from 
contemporary sources ; anthropoiogicat and 
sociological studies, and materiair from 
students of Chinese folk religion, Buddhism, 
and Taoism concerning beliets and practices 
in various parts of China up to the 1940's, 
as well as in Taiwan, Hong Kong; and 
Singapore up to the present time. Jn 
addition, I have collect-d material thru my 
own observations and interviews in Taiwan, 
plus some reports trom Taiwan newspapers. 
Fieid data, my own and that of other 
observers, makes it very clear that beliefs 
and practices concerning the restiess dead 
are still very much aiive among large 
numbers of Chinese people in Taiwan, 
Hong Kong, and Singapore. 1 do not know 
if, and to what extent, these beliefs are still 
maintained in the Peoples Republic of China 
since government poiicy very strongly 
opposes such beliefs and practices and also, 
as far as I know, relevant field studics have 
never been carried out. 


In discussing some of the concerns 
associated with the restiess dead, we shou.d 
note that these dead are believed to signal 
their anger or despair to the living by 
causing various kinds of personal, famiiy, or 
social piobiems for members of their own 
families or even for other members of the 
community. Such problems may tuke the 
form ot either physical, mental, or emotional 
1il heaith for individuals, frequent family 
community discord, and 
econcmic.loss thru business and agricuituial 
troubi:es. 


Problems of a biological, c¢conomic, 
metcoro.ogicaly or accidenral nature that are 
attribuced to the ghosts of the restless dead 
(or sometimes to other supernatural agents) 
are usualiy diagnosed by trance-mediums 


quarrels or 
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who act as the intermediaries between the 
dead and the living. These trance-mediums 
are seen to make: contact with the restless 
dead who communicate the rgasons for their 
An interpreter trequently 
works in conjunction with the medium. 
This is not unusual since the medium otten 
speaks in a manner that is unintelugible to 
ordinary people, somewhat like “speaking 
in tongues.” The medium elaborates the 
message from the dead and presciibes the 
appropriate remedies to releve the dead 
person's distress tu the extent chat he or she 
will stay at rest and no ilunger bother the 
living. Besides ‘‘oral ? communication with 
the dead, the message can also be transmitted 
by the medium’s ‘‘writing out’ a message 
with a brush and ink on paper or witha 
“divining chair’ (Taiwanese kioca) on a 
table top or in a tray uf sand (a type of 
planchette writing). Altho this may appear 
to be a display of literacy, these mediums 
are usually illiterate or at best only semi” 
literate.? 


unhappiness. 


We should note that seeking the 
diagnosis of a problem thru a trance-medium 
is usualy a last resort atter all human devices 
have faiicd. Disvase is first treated by the 
medical arts; economic loss by more 
attention to business or agricultural matters, 
and discord by attempts at mediation. When 
all else fails, people frequently scek super. 
natural diagnosis and assistance. If a 
problem is diagnosed as requiring attention 
to the suffering of the dead, relevant medi- 
cal, social, and economic activities continue 
to be used a ungside the ritual and magical 
rem.dies. The exception to this is revelation 
in dreams which may come before or atter 
the appearance of the associate human 
problems. Nevertheless 
are usuaily applicd along with the super. 
natural ones. 


human remedies 


Remedies designed to reiieve the suffering 
of the dead and, by extension, that of the 
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living are usually effected thru various 
religious practices. 1 will explore some of 
these practices as well as the grievances of 
the dead which they are intended to relieve. 
In doing so, I will suggest some of the 
personal, familial, or social consequences of 
these religious acts, since some of them are 
reflections of human problems and, if 
nothing else, have influerice on the health, 
organizational, and economic aspects of 
people’s lives. We should note; however, 
that there are certain kinds of personal 
problems that will not yield to any remedies. 
These are often manifested as biological or 
psychological disorders altho they are 
usually given moral interpretations. I will 
also examine some of these cases. 

In Chinese traditional society there is 
apparently no defined place for an unmarried 
person. Every man and woman is regarded 
as a link in a continuing lineage with the 
obligation to carry on that lineage (or, for 
women, the husband’s lineage). Loose ends 
in a lineage, that is, unmarried people, are 
some how aberrant and consequently are not 
as ‘‘respectable’’ within the lineage as those 
who marry and beget children, especially 
suns. One who dies unmarried and childless 
lacks progeny to offer veneration and 
sustenance to the person's spirit thru the 
ancestor cult. Because these dead persons 
are regarded as lonely and uncared for; the 
maladies of their kinfolk are sometimes 
attributed to their wrath. Sometimes these 
lonely dead are believed to signal their 
distress by causing harm to their kin, while 
in other cases they appear in dreams and 
reveal tueir piight to a kinsman and ask or 
demand aid. Since the restiess dead are 
believed to have the potential to cause harm 
to the living; the appeal for aid is usually 
interpreted as a veiled threat—help me or 
else! The remedy tor the plight of the 
lonely and wrathful female dead is to provide 
them with marriage ties to appropriate 
lineages, since a woman can properly receive 
sustenance only via the ancestral cult of her 
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husband’s family, not from her own natal 
family. This is accomplished thru the 
performance of ‘“‘spirit marriages” in which 
an unmarried dead woman is married to a 
living man or« less commonly, an unmarried 
dead man and dead woman are married to 
each other. 

In spirit marriages, the dead persons 
are usualiy represented by images made of 
paper and cloth or by a “spirit tablet,” 
while a living male spouse is usually seiected 
from the dead woman’s lineage and 
occasionally from an outside family. 
Sometimes the living person is the dead 
person’s betrothed—the latter having died 
before the marriage took place and therefore 
posthumousiy seeking his or her intended 
spouse. After the completion of a spirit 
marriage the dead woman’s spirit tablet. 
which had previously been kept in a secluded 
part of the house rather than on the family 
ancestral altar, is placed among the tablets 
of the ‘‘respectable’”’ ancestors on her 
husband's family altar. The dead woman 
then has a place in her husband's family’s 
ancestral cuit. She is then assured of care 
by the living: while th2 living husband is 
only obliged to care for the soul of the dead 
wolnan as a departed spouse but is free to 
marry any other living woman. Atter the 
spirit marriage the dead no longer have cause 
to trouble the living and the latter’s troubles 
are expected to cease. 2 


A deceased unmarried and childiess male 
usually dues not require a spirit marriage, 
aitho spirit marriage with a dead woman can 
take place.* Since the ancestral cult is 
patrilinear, a dead male only needs a living 
male descendant to care for his spirit. 
Consequentiys ‘“‘spirit adoption’ usuaily 
serves to remedy a dead male's distress. The 
most common form of this practice is tor a 
living brother of the dead man or another 
male relative of the same surname to assign 
or “‘give’”’ one of his living sons to be the 
adopted son of the dead man. 
the adopted son 


Sometimes 
cones from outside the 
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lineage. The son assumes the obligation to 
care for the dead father’s spirit, but in other 

respects; both legal ond social, he retains 

his position in his original family. In 

principle, if the dvad man had property the 

new son also becomes his heir. By this 

means the dead man gains a respectable place 

in his lineage and a descendant to care for 

his spirit—his spirit can then rest and need 

no longer bother the living.® 


A dead person who is maimed at the time 
of burial or whose corpse is damaged atter 
burial may also be seen as the cause of 
trouble among the living. The solution in 
such cases, especially in south and southeast 
China. is reburial. The body is first 
exhumed and the bones thoroughly cleaned. 
Missing bones are fabricated from sticks, 
clay, and papcr. Then the bones are packed 
into a large urn and reburied. If the coffin 
is intact upon exhumation, it may be 
reburied in a more secure grave without 
transferring the bones to an urn. Since 
damage to a grave is usually the result of 
neglect of both the dead person's spirit in 
the ancestral cult and the grave site itsclf- 
reconstitution of the skeleton (that is. the 
“‘stabie’ part of the body) and reburial is 
usually accompanied by renewed attention 
to the dead person’s spirit in the ancestral 
cult. In this way the dead person's spirit is 
finally laid to rest and all related troubles 
suffered by the living are supposed to end.® 


1s 


Because of natural processes (such as soil 
erosion) or thiu neglect. numerous graves 
are disturbed and bones exposed. Often the 


identify ‘of the relevant dead person is 
unknown. In such cases, the bones are 
placed in pubic shrines evspeciatly 


maintained for the unidentified dead. There 
thtloeel - community presents offerings to 
these dcad as- a means of paciftying their 
spirits and thereby discouraging them from 
harassing: the living.” Tlhese unaffiliated 
dead are believed to be potentially very 
harmtul to the community at large and 
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consequently their bones and spirits cannot 
be ignored without risk of grave misfortune. 


There are also cases which the 
vengeful spirit of a dead person 1s aggressively 
expeiled from the community thru various 
exorcistic rites. In such cases, there are 
often some ominous phenomena associated 
with the corpse or the spirit that necessitates 
expulsion rather than pacification. An 
example of this is a corpse that shows Bu 
signs of decomposition after several years 
of burial. Death by drowning seems to have 
particularly malevolent implications, since 
it is believed that the spirit of the drowned 
person remains near the site of death and 
causes others to drown aiso. As far as 1 
know; the only remedy for this type of 
problem is exorcism of the offending spirit. ? 
The living wish to live in peace and if 
appeasement of the dead will not work then 
extrication is the solution. 


in 


We might ask whether, in fact, human 
prob'ems are relieved after the performance 
of the prescribed ritual practices. Jn this 
regard, Ican only note the amazing power 
of the human mind to affect the body, and 
the curative effects that external influences 
can have over ones emotions and social 
The authority of an ancestor, 
trance-medium or ina 
impetus, along 
a 


relations. 
expressed thru a 
dream. may be sufficient 
with the use of medicine, to chang? 
person's attitude in such a way as to cure an 
illness. Similarly, the ancestor's authority, 
along with the ‘“‘counselling therapy” 
provided by the medium or the medium’s 
interpreter, may be what is necessary to 
bring about changes in disagrveable tamily 
or social relationships. Business prob.ems 
can sometimes bz resolved thru changes of 
attitude or 
business just improves by itself (however, 
the ancestor gets the credit). A fortuitous 
rainfall or recession of a flood might also be 
credited to the contentment of the pacified 
dead. Apparently, human problems 


conduct, and occasionally 


are 
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resolved witli: sufficient frequency that many 
people continue to maintain their faith in 
the powers of the restless dead.3° There are 
also explanations for problems, especially 
physical and mental, that will not y’eld to 
the combined curative effects of mudicine 
and the pacified dead. These cases will be 
discussed next. 


Finally we turn to those vengeful dead 
who can neither be appeased nor expelled. 
These dead, like the others noted previously, 
have grievances. but their grievances are all 
of asingle type : their lives have been cut 
short by unjustitied killing—some were mur- 
dered out of greed or jealousy, some falsely 
or mistakenly condemned to death, and soime 
killed out of anger or even by mistake. 
Unijustified deaths of these kinds are cer- 
tainly not uncommon, ani apparently the 
killers in most cuses are punished by the 
agents of the law. Still there are cases in 
which murderers ate not punished—either 
the killings are carried out in secrecy or the 
killers hold such high and powerful posi- 
tions in society that they are able to evade 
the law. Thus their victims not only 
prematurely and unjustifiably lose their 
lives but the killers also manage to evade all 


punishment. 


Spirits of the victims of unrequited 
murders, known in Chinese as ‘‘souls with 
a grudge” (iuan hwen), are regarded as 
bearers of legitimate grievances against 
their killers. 1 use the term “legitimate” 
because these spirits are thought to have a 
permit or license—this is expressed very 
clearly in old texts—from the highest deity 
of the Chinese folk religion. The legalistic 
language used to describe the legitimacy of 
such a spirit’s need for revenge emphasizes 
not only the justice of the vengeance but 
the social sanction as well. Consequently, a 
vengeful spirit cannot be dissuaded from its 
quest for revenge. It cannot be pacified, 
as could a ‘‘dangling’’ lineage member, not 
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can it be exorcised, as could a malicious 
spirit or the soul of a drowned person. 
Because its cause is just and it has a license 
to take revenge, a vengeful spirit cannot be 
stopped. Consequently, vengeful spirits can 
be diagnosed as the cause of c-rtain inexpli- 
cable termina! maladies of the bcdy and 
mind that wii:l not yield to cures by the 
usual medical or religious/psychological 
methods. 


Avenging spirits are expected to resolve 
their grievances by either directly punishing 
their killers or by exposing them in such a 
way that they will be punished by the law. 
Sometimes a killer may live to a ripe old age 
and die a peaceful and ‘‘proper”’ death. In 
that case, punishment is carried out on the 
killer’s son or grandson—progeny being seen 
as an extension cf the individual. An 
avenging soul may directly punish a mur- 
derer or it may use a human intermuediary 
to effect the punishment. In the latter cas2 
the grieving spirit may appear in a dream.to 
someone and reveal the details of the murder. 
The dieamer then informs the agents of the 
law about the murder, an investigation is 
made, and sure enough, appropriate evidence 
is found and the killer punished. 


In most cases of these vengeful souls, 
however, rctribution is taken out directly 
on the murderer by the ghost of the dead 
person. The murderer is typicaily afflicted 
with some sort of incurable disease of the 
body or derangemenc of the mind. Thus, 
avenging spirits are seen to be the causes of 
some forms of insanity, hallucination, and 
physical affliction which, from the brief 
descriptions in texts, I surmise to include 
various kinds of cancer, heart failure, 
internal hemorrhaging, or infection—mala- 
dies that until recently were difficult or 
impossible to cure ; how much more so with 
less sophisticated medical practices. By 
diagnosing the cause of a malady as an 
avenging spirit« an incurable or terminal 
disease can be explained. At the same time, 
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the community can be assured that the 
grieving spirit will rest after it has taken 
its revenge and completed the final business 
of its life, and will not harm anyone else. 
This also affirms the assumption of Chinese 
folk religion that juscice, supernatural or 
mundane, will eventually prevail. For the 
Chinese belief in avenging spirits, 1 have 
much evidence in texts of many kinds from 
the third century B. C. E. to the early 
twentieth century and from the reports of 
field workers in the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries. 1 1 have not been able to collect 
any similar cases thru my own interviews. 


From these few example jit can be seen 
that various problems experienced by the 
living are attributed to the restless dead who 
are unsettled because they have died before 
the completion of either their obligations to 
their own families ur the aspirations of the 
larger society. Their inability to rest in 
peace is believed to be signalled to the living 


cases, extirpated) they will be able to 
literally rest in peace, or perhaps we can say 
they will be able to “die completely.” Then 
the afflictions of the living will supposedly 
be removed. In the case of an avenging 
spirit that can be neither pacified nor 
exorcised, the death of its object of tor ment 
is seen as the completion of the spirit’s 
unfinished business—vengeance is effected 
and justice is done. Thus a particularly 
disagreeable death can be explained without 
loss of faith, that is, one who dies grievously 
in spite of all the usual remedies deserves 
to die because he or she harmed someone in 
the past and is being repaid by the ghost of 
the dead person. 


In all of these cases, human problems can 
be explained and presumably alleviated. 
The continuity between the living and the 
dead is affirmed and the obligations of the 
former to the latter are emphasized. From 
the point of view of either the living or the 


by the creation of various physical, dead, each benefits from the mutual interac 
family, or social disorders, that is, as tion—the living are united within their 
appeals to the living to alleviate their lineage or community and are relieved of 
distress. Thus; many disorders of tlie their distress. and the dead can complete 
living are interpreted as the expressions of their uwnfinished business and finally rest in 
the vengeful dead. In principle. it these peace. 

dead can be pacified (or, in certain special 
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FOLK CATHOLICISM IN LATIN AMERICA 


1. Introduction 


Latin America is considered to be a 
Roman Catholic continent. The large 
majority (approximately 90%) of the popula- 
tion considers itself Catholic: and the 
adheriunts to Protestantism and the non” 
Christian religions do not constitute more 
than a small minority anywhere. 
Nonetheless, only an extremely small 
percentage of the population fulfills the 
main religious duties of Catholicism : atten- 
dance at Sunday mass is often extremely 
poor, prayers are seldom said, if at all. and 
communion attendance is not regular either. 
The rites de passage of the church (baptism, 
marriage, extreme unction) are generally 
appreciated, but only in the case of baptism 
are they always observed. A church wed. 
ding is often viewed as being too expensive 
and is only really desired by peop’e who 
want to confirm or increase their social 


prestige. In many cases, extreme unction 
cannot be given because no priest is 
availabe. In Latin America, the Roman 


Catholic church has a tremendous shortage 
Ac first this might look like a 
European. 


of priests. 
familiar pattern, at least to a 
After all; there are many countries in 
Europe where a significant portion of tne 
population adheres to some form of 
Christianity without observing even the 
most basic rules of the church they claim to 
beiong to. In Europe; this type of situa- 
tion is relatively recent ; it is the result of a 
lengthy process of secu arization. In Latin 
America, however, it is a different case. 
Although a large percentage of the people 
there do not actively participate in the 
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activities of tlie Catholic church. they are 
still often extrem:ly religious. So their 
indifference to the church is not a recent 
development, but a traditional element that 
has been in existence for centuries. 


The celebrations in honour of the patron 
saints can be viewed as the primary 
expressions of this religious feeling. In the 
rural areas, these holidays are celebrated 
annually, witb all the persons involved 
making an enthusiastic contribution. The 
actual organizing of a fiesta like this is 
often completely done by religious lay 
organizations (hermandades : brother hoods). 
Sometimes the Caeathbolic church is not 
involved in the preparations for these 
celebrations at all. Often the church does 
play a role in these celebrations; but a 
relatively marginal one. It is generally very 
much appreciated if there is a priest to say 
mass at the celebration and to be present at 
the procession. This enhances the prestige 
of the celebration. But an attempt is made 
to limit bis role to these elements. It is a 
known fact that the church authorities 
usually do not approve of certain elements 
in the patron saint celebrations at all. 
Often the church has no other alternative 
but to accept the situation as it is. Its 
influence is extremely limited. 


Another type of religious activity is the 
pilgrimage. Thece are numerous shrines 
throughout Latin America; they are often 
devoted to the Virgin Mary, as well as to 
other saints. Every year, on the holiday of 
the saint in question, thousands and some- 
times tens of thousands of people make a 
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pilgrimage to a shrine, to invoke the assis” 
tance of the saint or to keep vows made to 
the sa4nt in times of need. These vows are 
often of a very extreme nature—crawling on 
one’s knees to the saint, carrying a very 
heavy cross etc. The Catholic church 
generally dissociates itself {rom this kind of 
religious practices. For the pilgrims, how- 
ever, this is no reason to reconsider their 
views on this point (1), 


In Chile and Argentine, there 
numerous little shrines along the roadside. 
These are the shrines to what is referred to 
as the anuimitas (literally : little souls), and 
people burn candles in them to invoke 
assistance and protection. The slirines are 
located at spots where some person met his 
or her death in an especia ly ‘tragic manner. 
It is believed that the souls of these persons 
somehow have the power to help the 
living (2). The opinion of the Catholic church 
about this custom is unequivocally negative. 
The church authorities view these practices 
as expressions of ignorance and superstition 


are 


2. Folk Catholicism as ‘little tradition’ 


The striking point about what has been 
referred to above is that these are religious 
concepts and practices of people who 
emphatically consider themselves Catholic, 
but who are not accepted by the church as 
Such, at any rate not without reservations. 
In order to express the tremendous difference 
between official Catholicism as is propagated 
by the Roman Catholic church on the one 
hand, and the religious concepts and 
Practices which are adhered to by the lar ge 
majority of the Catholics on the other, the 
term Catolicismo popular (Folk Catholicism) 
has come into use in recent decades. But 
even though this term has become common 
usage in theological, sociological and 
anthropological circles in Latin America, 
it is still extremely difficult to define this 
termin such a way as to make it suitable 
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for analytical purposes. Within the frame- 
work of this paper, it is impossible to 
devote a great deal of attention to the 
discussion which Latin American social 
scientists have held, and are still holding, 
on this issue (3). Therefore, 1 must restrict 
myself to several main points. 


In Latin America most sociologists spe- 
cialised in religion are either priests or work 
at institutions which are closely related to 
the Roman Catholic church. So it is no 
wonder that they often tend to define Folk 
Cathoticism on the basis of its contrast with 
official Catholicism. If Folk Catholicism is 
defined as the religious concepts and 
practices which are viewed as Catholic by 
the people themselves, but which are not 
accepted as such by the church, then the 
term Folk Catholicism is a negative categori- 
zation. It refers to things that can not be 
called “authentic?” Catholic. From the 
perspective of the Catholic church, this 
approach is the obvious one. The church 
has always lad its reservations with respect 
to many elements of the Folk Catholic 
complex, reservations which have only 
increased in recent decades, during which 
the church itself underwent some very basic 
and far-reaching changes. Church authorit- 
ies tend to blame many of the manifestations 
of Folk Catholicism which they most 
disapprove of on pure ignorance. They 
claim that, in essence; Latin America was 
never completely christianized. It should 
still be viewed as a continent where missio- 
nary work has to be done. To a social 
scientist, however, a definition based on 
a shortcoming (on the part of the people, 
wlio are ignorant, after all—as well as on 
the part of the church, which failed to do 
a sufficient amount ot missionary work) is 
too normative and, for this reason alone, 
unsatisfactory. But even regardless of this, 
an approach like this is bound to fall short 
for the simple reason that it rules out in 
advance a clear view of the unique charac- 
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teristics of Folk Catholicism. There js also 
a completely different reason why it is 
difficult to define Folk Catholicism and 
official Catholicism as mutually exclusive 
categories. The essential elernents of Folk 
Catholicism—the worshipping of the saints, 
the devotion to the Virgin Mary, the 
pilgrimages, the making of vows—all play 
a role in official Catholicism as well, and 
certain essential elements of official Catho. 
licism—the liturgy of Holy Week and the 
sacrament of baptism likewise play an 
important ro!e in Folk Catholicism. Con- 
sequently, Folk Catholicism and official 
Catholicism are two religious complexes 
which overlap each other in numerous ways 
and share many aspects in common. 


Another alternative is to define Folk 
Catholicism primarily in terms of its social 
basis. Catolicismo popular can literally be 
translated as ‘‘Catholicism of the people.” 
The word “‘people’’ can be taken to mean 
the great majority of the inhabitants of a 
given country (4), but the word popular is 
usually taken to mean that this is the kind of 
Catholicism which is practiced within the 
clase popular, the lower class. Sometimes 
the distinction is also made between religion 
popular and catolicismo Popular. Without 
even taking into consideration the Pente- 
costal movement; which has spread rapidly 
throughout Latin America, and the Syncre- 
tist Afro-American Macumba traditions 
(in Brazil), the religious concepts and 
practices of the lower classes still contain 
numei ous elements which are either derived 
from the native religions of Latin America 
or from the originally heathen elements that 
were still evident the Spanish and 
Portuguese Catholicism which spread across 
Latin America. If the distinction is 
d awn between catolicisimo Popular and 

Popular (5), then this is 
because—in an analysis of 


in 


religion 
done 
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a specific Variety of Catholic tradition— 
there is the explicit desire to leave ali the 


elements which are not related to that 
tradition in one way or another out of 
consideration. 


However, if Folk Catholicism is defined 
as the Catholicism (or the religion) of the 
lower classes, then it is implicitly or 
explicitly contrasted with the Catholicism of 
the higher classes. Sometimes this contrast 
is viewed within the framework of the 
traditionl/modern opposition or the 
rural/urban opposition. When this is the 
case, then Folk Catholicism is described as 
traditional and/or rural, whereas official 
Catholicism is described as modern and/or 
urban (cf. Camargo, 19/3 : 48). An approach 
like this undoubtedly dues have certain 
advantages. It differs from the approach 
which views Folk Catholicism and official 
Catholicism in terms of mutually exclusive 
categories, in that it makes it possible to 
contrast Folk Catholicism and official 
Catholicism as the religious practices and 
ideas of two social classes within one and the 
same country and within one and the same 
This almost automati- 
two types of 
elements in 


religious tradition. 
cally suggests that the 
Catholicism share certain 
common, overlap each other, and. in everyday 
reality, merge together almost unnoticeably. 


This approach, however is not altogether 
satisfactory either. The problem is that a 
cultural phenomenon—variants of Catho- 
licism i.e. differing complexes of religious 
ideas and practices~is defined on the 
basis of its social basis and not on the basis 
of its specific characteristics. The borderlines 
between the two religious sub-systems are 
basically determined by the borderlines 
between the elite and the clase popular. 
And not enough attention has been devoted 
to the fact that the influence of Folk 
Catholicism has not been confined to thru 
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clase popular and, vice versa, the influence 
of elite Cathoiicism has made its mark 
within that same clase popular. 


However, if we do want to define Folk 
Catholicism as a cultural sub-system in its 
contrast to official Catholicism {(withcut 
dctining it as a variety of Catho.ic.8m 
which is not ‘authentic’ ’); and if we want 
to take into consideration the fact that its i> 
mainly in the lower classes that Folk 
Catholicism deter mines the religious concepts 
and practices without identifying it uncondi- 
tionally with this social basis, then there 1s a 
pair of term which, strangely enough, has 
not been used yet in the discussion among 
sociologists on the term Folk Catholicism, but 
which can nonetheless prove quite useful, 
i.e. the contrast brtween thc G. eat Tradition 
and the Little Tradition, us was introduced 
by Redtield. This distinction, as is often 
the case with Redtield’s theoretical construc- 
tions, does not exhibit a high degree of 


analytical precision, but it docs put the 
problem of defining the teim Folk 
Catholicism into the comparative 


perspective where it bclongs. After al, 
Latin American Catholicism does not huve 
the sole monopoly on this contrast between 
an official 1eligion and a folk religion. Jtis 
a phenomenon which can be found in all the 
great religions. lt is the contrast between 
two religious sub-systems. cach with its uwn 
charcteristics, but impossible to view as 
comp.etely separate from each other since 
“hey influence each other and, in a sense, 
complement vach other as well. The Great 
Traditivn is the tradition of the “reflective 
few?’ who, in the course of centuries, have 
developed a coherent body of religious 
concepts and rites centered around the 
fundamental questions involving the purpose, 
the origin and the destiny of human lite, a 


body of ideas which has been thought out and 


systematized within the framework of a 
primarily literary tradition. This is the 
70 


tradition of the prophets, the priests+ the 
inteliectuats, the theoiogians with thei nuly 
scriptures, their rites set down in writing 


down to the very last detali, and their 
systematically thought out ethical and 
jurispruduntial rules and regulatuons. The 


Lit.de Tradstion, on the othere hand, is the 
tradition of the “unreflective many”. 
Mainiy handed down by word of mouth from 
generation to generation, it is a body of 
religious concepts and practices which are 
primirily d signed to help so ve the problems 
of everyday life. In this tradition, it is not 
the religious reflection but the religious acts, 
often aimed at attaining concrete goals, 
which play a central role. It is the rel'gion 
of the faithful ‘“‘common” people, with 
their practical wisdom. 


Both of these traditions function within 
one and the same society and culture, and 
consequentiy cannot be viewed as completly 
separate from each other. The Great 
Tradition usually does incorporate at least 
some of the religious practices of the Little 
Tradition into its own comprehensive 
religious system, and the other way around 
curtain ideas and practices derived from the 


Great Tradition often play a role within the 
Little Tradition (6). 


If we define Folk Catholicism as the 
Little Tradition and official Catholicism. as 
is propagated by the Roman Catholic 
church, as the Great Tradition, then we are 
speaking from a point of view of cuitures 
(there are two ditferent cuitural sub-systems 
involved) but without losing sight of the 
social bases of these systems (the ‘‘reflective 
few” and the ‘‘unreflective many’’). Ic 
must be noted that Redfield devoted 
relatively little attention to the differinces 
between these social bases, the reiations 
between them and the divisiun of power 
underlying these relations. The scope of 
his work leaves some further information to 
be desired on this point. 
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First, however, one more comment on the 
relation betwcen these two traditions. The 
fact that the two traditions cannot be 
viewed as completely serarate from each 
other is an esscntial fict in Rudfield's view. 
This interdependence holds true for the 
developments which both traditions under- 
went in the past as well as for their actual 
functioning. With respect to these past 
developments, Redfield views the Great 
Tradition and the Little Tradition “as two 
currents of thought and action, distingui- 
shable, yet ever flowing into and out of each 
other." In order to analyse this prucess of 
mutual influence in greater depth, Redfield 
uses two terms adopted from Marriot, 1. e. 
parochialization and universalization. 
Parochialization refers to the phenumenon of 
numerous elements trom the Great Tradi- 
tion being incorporated into the Little 
Tradition. These elements, huwever, are 
often attributed with a different significance 
due to the new context in which they are 
now set. The sacrament of baptism, for 
example, which plays an important role in 
Folk Catholicism, has a completely different 
significance there than in official Catholi.- 
cism. The “‘beings” which inhabit the 
other world in a clear hierarchy according 
to Catholic beliefs (the Trinity, the Virgin 
Mary, the Saints, the souls of the deceased, 
angels and devils) also play an important 
role in the folk religion, but the hierarchy 
is often either non-existent or at any rate 
quite different. 


The opposite process, universalization, 
takes place when elements of the Little 
Tradition are incorporated into the Great 
Tradition. Here there is also often an 
alteration in the original significance. 
A typical example of this is the incorpora- 
tion of the worshipping of the Virgin Mary 
and the saints into the church tradition, 
which already began in the first centuries of 
Christianity. 
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The functional interdependence of the 
Great Tradition and the Little Traditior 
within Latin American Cathulicism i: 
evident from the fact that cvin in areas 
where the ro’e cf the church is negligible, 
and which a priest does not even visit more 
than a few times a year. a priest is still 
indispensable for the performance of certain 
religious rites such as baptism, or to say 
mass at the annual fiesta of the patron saint 
of a village or neightorhood. On the other 
hand, aimost all of Latin America, including 
the most isolated rcgions, is part of the 
parochial church organization and the churct 
works on the assumption thet everyone who 
calls himself or hersclf a Catholic is subject 
to its authority. 


How is this contrast between two (sub) 
systems reflected in empirical reality ? 
Geerrz (1966 : 4) describes a religious system 
as “a system of symbols ... which formulates 
conceptions of a general order of existence” (7) 
As such it helps the individual to 
orient himself with respect to his religious 
ideas and conceptions and it guides him in 
his religious practices. But the religious 
concepts and practices of an individual or 
of a group do not necessarily have to be 
completely in accordance with the religious 
system. The degree to which individual 
concepts and practices coincide with a 
religious system can differ very greatly. 


This is even more so if there are various 
systems available, which one can base one's 
concepts and practices on. This is why it 
might be said that the population of Latin 
America—at least in as far as they consider 
themselves Catholic—is influenced in its 
religious experience by two forces. Certain 
groups are scarcely open, in their minds, to 
the ideas and practices of Folk Catholicism, 
whercas in other groups the influence of 
official Catholicism is at a minimum, but 
the greater part of the population is open, 
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in one way or another: to the influence of 
both of these sub-systems. This means that 
the actual beliefs and acts of individuals 
as well as groups are patterned but the 
social scientist himself must discover the 
structure of the system within which this 
pattern belongs. This can be done by con“ 
structing a model, enabling one to reveal 
and comprehend certain patterns with 
respect to religious concepts and practices. 
This is why I choose to refer to Folk Catho- 
and official Catholicism as two 
but interdependent models 
types, 1. °e. different 
with respect to religious 
concepts and practices, neither of 
which can cver, or hardly ever, be found 
in completely ‘‘pure” form in’ reality, but 
which nevertheless determine the religious 
beliefs and acts of individuals and groups 
to one degree or another in a process of 
mutual interaction. 


licism 
contrasting. 
or ideal 
tendencies 


two 


3. Folk Catholicism and official Catholicism 
as two religions sub-systems. 


official 
each in 


If I am to attempt to analyse 
Catholicism and Folk Catholicism, 
their own right as ideal 
cultural sub-systems. then I shall 
my efforts to the situation in those countries 
where the influence of the native Indians 
on Folk Catholicism has remained relatively 
small, i. e. Brazil; Argentina and Chile. 
In regions with a large native Indian popu- 
lation. the situation is much more compli- 
cated than in these three countries, since 
most of the rative Indian groups have 
succeeded in preserving their old religion in 
some from of folk religion which is of a stron- 
gly syncretic nature and, consequently, can 
not be referred to as “Catholic” without 
reservations. In Brazil, Argentina and Chile, 
on the other hand, Folk Catholicism is 
largly derived froin similar traditions from 
the Mediterranean area, where the colo. 


types. as two 


restrict 
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nizers of these thrce countries originally 
came from. even though it did acquire 
completely different characteristics due to 
the influence of the totally different circum- 
stances which prevailed in Latin America. 


With respect to the analysis of official 
Catholicism, I shall have to restrict myself 
as well. Since the last Vatican Council, 
Vaticanum Il, a great deal of change has 
taken place in the Latin American church. 
However, the limitations of this article 
make it impossible -for me to discuss these 
changes at great length within my discussion 
of official Catholicism. From a purely 
practical point of view, it is impossible to 
provide any more than a mere sketch of what 
is taking place within the two religious 
traditions. Only an extremely limited 
number of issues can be discussed, i. e. the 
structure of the religious pantheon, the soul's 
underlying the religious practices, the type 
of relations which the faithful have with 
the “other world’ and the structure of the 
religious system. 


a. The religious pantheon. 


In official Catholicism the Trinity, 
consisting of Goud, the Father (the creator), 
the Son (Jesus; the Saviour) and the Holy 
Ghost (emanating from the Father and the 
Son), is of central importance. Although, 
when it comes down to it, all aspects of 
spiritual! and material welfare depend on 
this God, there is also the possibility of 
mediation by the saints and the Holy Virgin 
Mary- Her immaculate conception, i. e. 
unblemished by original sin, and ther 
ascension to heaven put Mary in a position 
far higher than that of the saints. The 
purpose of devotion to Mary, however, is 
to reach God through her : “To Jesus via 
Mary". In addition, besides the angels and 
devils, the other world is also populated by 
the souls of the deceased. They might be in 
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hell or they might have reached heaven by 
way of purgatory. However, with the 
exception of those who have the status of 
sainthood; they are unable to influence the 
hand of God. 


In Folk Catholicism more or less the same 
beings play a role as in official Catholicism. 
But there are great differencés. Although 
God in still omnipotent, it is the saints who 
are worshipped the most. Fo'k Catholicism 
is centered around this worship of the saints. 
Mary is the most imoortant of these saints, 


though it is not so much Mary herself as 


certain manifestations of Mary—the Holy 
Virgin of Guadalupe, of Itati, of La Tirana 
etc.—which are worshipped. The realization 
that all these holy virgins are only manifes- 
tations of that one Holy Virgin is often 
extremely vague. The ‘‘saints” also include 
certain manifestations of Jesus (the holy 
Heart, the ‘“‘good Jesus’, the ‘‘man of 
agonies’’ etc.) and of the Holy Ghost. 

So in fact the doctrine of the trinity is 
not functional within Folk Catholicism. 
This is why the person Jesus has such an 
unclear position in the pantheon. On the 
one hand he is identified with God, on the 
other hand he functions as an ordinary 
saint: in Holy week he plays the role of the 
personification of human suffering, and as 
the infant Jesus in Mary's arms he is little 
more than an attribute of the dignity of the 
Holy Virgin. This makes it clear that the 
category of saints who play a role in Folk 
Catholicism does not always coincide with 
the ideas of the official church. So just as 
clements of God have been incor porated into 
the pantheon of saints, other personalities, 
which are not recognized by the church as 
saints, have been incorporated as well. They 
can vary from persons who were unusual 
religious personalities in their own right 
(such as Father Cicero, an extremely 
successful priest with charismatic gifts who 
exerted a great deal of influence in northeast 
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Brazil in the 19205; ani 19395) to com slete'y 
szculair p:rsonalities who, for one reason nr 
an hr, were awarded a place in the fo'k 
relig‘ous feelings (such as a legendary doctor 
in V:n:zuela or even “‘San”’ Simon Bolivar). 
Tuis typz of Sanfos isin between the 
official saints and the category of super- 
natural beings who do not have the status of 
Santo but nevertheless play an extremely 
important role in the devotional life of large 
segments of the Latin American population 
i.e. the animitas already referred to in the 
introduction. The worship or animitas 
must be viewed within the fram2work of a 
great interest in the souls of the deceased, 
an interest which sometimes leans towards 
ancestor worship. It is true that there is 
only a vague impression of what life after 
death might be like, but there is a strong 
conviction that assistance and support must 
be offered to the souls in the hereafter, not 
only for the sake of those souls themselves 
but also for the sake of one’s own p-ace of 
mind, since souls which do not rest in peace 
can continue to haunt the living in various 
ways, particularly in their dreams. This 
widespread belief in contact with the 
deceased is clearly a belief. Folk Catholicism 
has in common with spiritism. which is 
particularly prevalent in Brazil. 


b. The goals the 
practices. 

Until recently, the goal of saving the 
soul played a central role in official Catholi- 
cism. Salva tu alma (save your soul) was 
the recurrent message to the faithful. Under 
the influence of modern theological beliefs. 
the goal of a more righteous society has been 
added and, in some cases, has even replaced 
the original goal. In comparison with the 
preoccupation with the purpose and fate of 
human existence, in the dimension of the 
individual as well as in the dimension of 
society as a whole, the seeking of direct 
supernatural assistance to solve the concrete 


underlying religious 
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problems of everyday life plays a secondary 
role, although it undeniably is an integral 
part of official Catholicism. 

In Folk Catholicism. the priorities are 
radically different. The questions dealing 
with the saving of the soul hardly play any 
role at all, and the issues involving injustice 
in society are not even mentioned. The 
main part of the religious practice within 
the framework oft Folk Catholicism is 
aimed, instead, at the individual and/or 
coilectivé receiving of supernatural assi- 
stance in solving the concrete problems of 
daily life. 

c. Tho relations between the faithful aod 
the other world. 


In otficial Catholicism, the sacraments 
are the main means by which the individual 
believer establishes contact with God. The 
core of the ofticial Catholic praxis 15 Sunday 
mass, confession and regular communion. 
So in essence it is an indirect sacramental 
1elation, with the church as intermediary. 
In addition, however, there is the 
devotion for a special saint or for the Hoy 
Virgin. This relation in individual and 
direct. It is quite conceivable to ask tor 
concrete favours within the framework ot 
this devotionai, confidential relation. These 
tavours can be related to one’s own or 
someone else’s salvatiun, or to the nceds of 


daily life. 


aisv 


All these elements are also found in Folk 
Catholicism, but with totally altered 
priorities. Since the saints occupy a central 
position here, Folk Catholicism is primarily 
a religion characterized by a direct relation 
with the other world, in which two types of 
attitudes are usuaily simultaneously present, 
i. c. the devotional attitude and the 
contractual one. Otten a believer has a 
more or less continual confidential relation 
with the saint of his choice. Within the 
framzwork of a lasting devotional relation 
like this, however, it is possiblz to reach a 
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contractual agreement if a specific need 
presents itself (almost always some need 
having to do with day to day life rather than 
tne salvation of the soul). The do ut dcs 
which is characteristic of the devotional 
relation—in exchange for his devotion, the 
believer can count on the protection and 
assistance of his saint—then becomes more 
specitic and is expressly transformed into an 
explicit agreement with the saint. In return 
for deliverance, the believer promises the 
saint to do some particular thing that 1s 
certain to please him or her. lhese 
promises and vows (Promesds and mundgs) 
can also be made to anuther Saint who is not 
the object ot the more continuous devotion, 
since certain sants are specialized in certain 
problems. Otten the believer does not have 
any lasting relation with a saint ot an 
animitg at all, at the mument when some 
concrete need presents itself. 


In comparison with the direct devotional 
and contractual relations which exist with 
the various types of santos, the more indir ect 
and sacramental relation with the other 
world, with the church as intermediary, 
naturally plays a much less significant role. 
As we have already noted, the greater part 
of the population attends inass only very 
sporadically. The church as intermediary 
in the relation with the other world, are only 
indispensable in connection with the rites of 
baptism. The active participation of the 
church is also viewed as desirable in connec- 
tion with the first communion, marriage, 
extreme unction and the funeral rituals, but 
the believers are often not in a position to 
have these rites performed, either because 
they don’t have the money or because there 
is no priest present at the moment in 
question. 

The structure of the system. 


In official Catholicism, the entire religious 
system has been worked out by generations 
of theologians. It is a well thought-out 
system based on the need for a systematic 
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comprehension of what the divine revelation 
can be taken to mean with respect to the 
purpose of human life. However, since the 
theological lines of reasoning can only be 
comprehended bythe laymen up to certain 
point and no further, the lay believer 
generally participates in religious ceremonies 
in such a way as to place the true 
”responsibility’’ on the specialists; who not 
only know how things are to be done but 
also know exactly what it all means. 

Folk Catholicism is a strong verbal 
tradition; aimed at the attainment of 
concrete goals; consequently, it has developed 
in a process ot “trial and error’. The 
religious practices and ideas ave not syste. 
legitimized on the basis of the 
divine revelation. Since Folk Catholicism 
does not have any theologians; and its 
tradition is primarily verbal, a tradition of 
“recipe knowledge’’, there is very little 
difference between the laymen and the 
specialists. The few specialists which there 
are (resandervs, curanderos etc.) ace simply 
laymen who know a bit more than the rest. 
This is why Folk Catholicism is a typical lay 
religion, a religion in which the participants 
know what they are doing. 
retrospect, it is clear that the 
difference between Foik Catholicism and 
official Catholicism is not so much a 
difference in the nature of the elements as in 
the arrangemcnt of the elements. In short, 
Folk Catholicism can be said to differ from 
official Catholicism in the following ways : 
(1) its concentration on the worship of 
saints and other comparable supernatural 
beings; (2) its almost exclusive focus on the 
attainment of assistance ‘‘from above” in 
connection with the problems of cveryday 
life ; (3) the direct relation with the other 
worlds without the church as intermediary 
( a relation within which a devotiona! and a 
contractual dimension can usually be 
distinguished) ; (4) abstnce of a 
systematic rational legitimation (generally 


matically 


In 


the 
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referred to as theology) of what is primarily 
a body of religious practices. 


(4) The social basis of Folk Catholicism and 
official Catholicism 


In the previous paragraph, 1 attempted 
to rake it clcar that Folk Catholicism might 
be viewed as a cultural system in the widest 
sense of the word, i.e. a system of ideas, 
reasoning, experiences and practices. As 
such, it could be contrasted with official 
‘Catholicism as two ideal types. The 
difference between the two ways of experien- 
cing, reasoning and practicing could be 
*clartfied on the basis of Redfield ’s distinction 
‘between the Little Tradition and the Great 
Tradition. This distinction might be one 
that belongs in the cultural field of analysis; 
‘but it does contain an immediate reference 
to ‘the social basis of the contrast : the 
distinction between the “reflective few” 
and the “‘unreflective many’’. Now it is 
time to conduct a furthec examination of 

this distinction. 

Ihave already stated that the degree to 
which individuals and groups are influenced 
in their religious ‘concepts and practices by 
each of tne two sub-systems can differ 
greatly. To certain categories of the popu- 
lation. Folk ‘Catholicism is of negligible 
signiticance, whereas other categories remain 
more or less outside the sphere of influence 
of official Catholicism. So the contrast 
bet ween the two religious sub-systems can- 
not be viewed without taking into considera- 
tion the contrasts in society. The cultural 
contrast is based on a social contrast. This 
is inevitable, since religious systems never 
develop completely independent of the 
Concrete economic, #ecial and political 
situation. The breeding-grounds for religious 
systems consist of the questions, prublems 
and heeds of people in a specific concrete 
situation. And this situation differs greatly 
in the cases of the various social groups 
within Latin American scciety. Unfor- 
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tunately it ‘is impossible to go into this 
matter in greater detail at this point, but in 
general it can be stated that for the members 
of the lower classes; who are engaged in a 
very hard struggle for survival, the central 
issue is how to exert a positive influence on 
one’s own fate with the assistance of super- 
natural powers. The believers are most 
interested in attaining protection from the 
various perils of life, recovery from various 
diseases, and assistance in solving the 
miscellaneous problems of everyday life. So 
the religion of the “unietlective many” js 


strongly oriented towards solving the 
concrete problems of daily litc. The situa- 
tion of the middle and upper ciasses, 


however, is quite difftticnt. Their material 
standard of living is gtneiaily much higher, 
and is comparable to that in North America 
and Western Europe. 
much more room four the ‘‘pure’’ religiuus 
questions, such as questions involving 
the purpose of life, the meaning of sufftring, 
death, evil and the prcbiotms ct sin and the 
hereatter. And since the official Catholic 
doctrines deal with these problems at such 
great length, these doctrines are of parti- 
cular relevance to the ‘‘retlective few’, the 
bearers of the Great ‘tradition. It is true 
that the members of these middle and upper 
classes do have open minds with respect to 
the concepts and practices of Foik Catholi. 
particuiarly in. times of iliness and 


In their lives, there is 


Cism, 
misfortune, just as the members of the lower 
classes are interested in the more “‘religious’’ 
questions involving the purpose of life 
(8); but the relative importance of each of 
these two clusters of questions and answers 
differs accoiding to the 
which the believer belongs. 
This is closely related to the balance of 
power which underiies the class contrasts 
as well as the differences between the Great 
Tradition and the Little Tradition The 
Great Tradition is embodied in the Roman 
Catholic church, which has been closely 


social ciass to 
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aligned with the people in power throughout 
the history of Latin America. The church 
has always functioned in a kind of symbiosis 
with the upper class. The dcctrines of the 
church provided a religious legitimation for 
the existing power reletions. and in 
exchange the church was awardid a 
monopoly position in religious affairs. Up 
until the beginning of the twentieth century; 
no other church was officially recognized in 
most of Latin America. 


Due to the shortage of priests, however, 
it was impossible for the church to take full 
advantage of this monopoly position. The 
chronic understaffing of the church organiza. 
tion made it impossible to effectively 
influence and control the religious concepts 
and practices of the entire population. Faced 
with this problem; the church has always 
chosen to g ve first pricrity to the inf.uenc- 
ing of the upper class. Not only because this 
category of the population was the most 
receptive to its doctrines, but also because 
the position of the church was de pendent on 
this category. This caused the influence of 
the church on the religious ideas and 
practices of the lower classes to remain 
restricted, and enab'ed this category of the 
population to develop its own religious 
tradition. A tradition based on the 
conditions of their daily lives, nourished by 
their daily experiences and expressing their 
own views. A tradition which, toa degree. 
could be practicud independently of the 
services of the Roman Catholic church. 


Jt stands to rcason that in the religious 
view of human life which developed within 
the framework cf Folk Catholicism, the 
subordinate position of the lower classes jis 
reflected. In many senses; Folk Catho'icism 
js a religion of the oppressed just as off:cial 
Cautholicism, in its traditional form, is (was) 
a religion of the oppressors. 


The starting point of this essay was the 
question of how to define to the term 
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Folk Catholicism in such a way as to make jit and Folk Catholicism is not viewed asa 
functional within sociological and anthro- collection of separate ideas and practices but 
pological analyses. My conclusion is that 2s a coherent system. 
a definition of Folk Catholicism as Little 4 The pe lidon wiih socal phenomena = 
Tradition is the most satisfactory for the specifically the contrast between the various 
following reasons. classes which is a very basic fact of Latin 
1 In this way, Folk Catholicism is American society—is expressly included in 
defined in its relation to official Catholicism, the analysis, without reducing the contrast 
but without being viewed as a product of between Folk Catholicism and official 


ignorance and superstition, and without its Catholicism to those phenomena. 


being 4 contrasted with . “authentic” or Of course this is no more than a starting 
pure?’ Catholicism. It is recognized as a point for further research which: in my 
religious tradition with its own character opinion: should be concentrated on the 
and its own breeding-grounds. analysis of Folk Catholicism as a cultural 

2. Folk Catholicism is detined as a System and con the relation between the 
contrast between official Catholicism and 
Folk Catholicism and the class relations such 
as they exist within Latin American society: 


cultural sub-system. The contrast with 
official Catholicism is a cultural contrast 
(even though it is related to class contrasts) 


FOOT NOTES 


1. For a thorough analysis of the social and religious background of the pilgrimages to the 


shrines of the Holy Virgin in northern Chile, see Van Kessel, 1978. 
2. An extremely famous animita is that of La difunt@ Correa in Argentina. This is the 


spirit of a woman named Correa who died of starvation and thirst in a very dry region 
with a baby in her arms. When her body was found, shortly after she died, the baby 
was still trying to drink from his mother’s breast. At the site of her death: a small 
chapel was built for people who came to ask favours of the ‘‘deceased Correa”. This 
devotion grew into one of the largest shrines of Argentina and the status of La difunta 
increased until it hardly deffered from that of a Santa. In a typical attempt to christia- 
nize and incorporate this devotion, the church built a chapel for the Virgin Mary in the 
immediate vicinity. But this did not have much effect. The devotion is still dircrcted 
towards the animifta rat her than the Mother of God. 

3. See : Bruntig, 1969 and 1970; Lafon and Dussel, 1969; Dussel and Esandi, 1970; Camargo, 
19793; Pereira de Queiroz. 1973. For an excellent survey and anaiysis of the various 
points of view, sec : Ribeiro dv Oliveira. 1971. 

4. Various experts including Cruz (1970:6) use the word “popular ° in this sense. 

5 This distinction was emphatically made by Ribeiro de Oliveira (1971) and Buntig (1970). 
Cruz (1970), on the other hand, is of the opinion that this distinction is too artiticial to 
have an ana!'ytical function. 

6 Redfield stated it in the following way : *‘In a civilization there is a great tradition ot 
the reflective few, and there is a little tradition of the largely unreflective many. The 
great tradition is cultivated in schools or temples; the little tradition works itself out 
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and keeps itself going in the lives of the unlettered in their village communities. The 
tradition of the philosopher, theologian and literary man is a tradition consciously 
cultivated and handed down; that of the iittle people is for the most part taken 
for granted and not submitted to much scrutiny or considered 
refinement and improvement...The two traditions are interdcpendent...Great and little 
tradition can be thought of as two currents of thought and action, distinguishable yet 
ever flowing into and out of each other.” (1556 : 41.43) 


This formulation is only an abridgement of the much inore extensive definition given by 
Geertz. The definition in its entirety is as toiluws : ‘‘Religion is a system of symbols 
which acts to establish powertul- pervasive and long-lasting moods and motivations in 
men by tormulating conceptions of a general order ot existence and clothing these 
conceptions with such an aura of tactuality that the movuds and motivations seem 
uniquely realistic.’ (Geertz, 1966 : 4) 


In this connection, it might be noted that the ofticial church rituals of Holy Week, 
culminating in Good Friday (the crucifixion ot Christ) and concluding on Easter Sunday 
(the resurrection of Christ), have a very great attraction tor the entire population, 
especially the members ot the lower ciasses. According to Richardson et al. this 
attraction is based on the tact the lower ciasses view Jesus on the cross as “‘a model tor 
suffering’. The question as to the mcaning ot suttering and the question as to how to 
deal with suffering are both answered by the suttering of Christ : “The way Christ 
suffered...is the way that people should sutfer. The way Christ suffered was not 
through loud heroic combat with his enemies, but it was with quietness and above all 
Con pacienciag.” (Richardson et al., 1971 : 248). This makes it quite evident that 
“religious questions also play a role in the minds of the lower classes. 
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CONCEPTS OF THE SUPERNATURAL AMONG 
DUNANG ISLANDERS OF THE SOUTHERN RYUKYUS. 


Arne K. Rokkum 


T I I A typical ‘great tradition’—‘small tradi- 
he fieldwork on which the present tjon’ ethnic context may be said to exist for 
paper is based was conducted in 1976-77, the 


mostly on the southwesternmost island of 
the Ryukyu archipelago, shown as Yonaguni 
on maps. Intermittently. I visited Iriomote, 
Aragusukus: Kobama, Hatoma, and Ishigaki, 
in the Yaeyama group of islands. As my 
concetn here is with the way people on a 
particular island relate themselves to the 
iarger environment 1 will adopt an emic 
view in choosing an cxonym. referring to A major contrast within the archipelago 
them as Diumang islanders. The word itself is indicative of a disparity in pre- 
Yonaguni is merely the phonetic rendering historic contact, between the central islands 
into ideographic Japanese. of Okinawa (together with the northern 
group of Amami Oshima) and the southern 
It struck me while on my travels that extension of the archipelago, which is 
tbe shamans 1 met often secmed to be ready scparated by a wide strait. Remnants of 
to interpret present misfortune as causcd by rope-patterned pottery within the northern 
a mistaken orientation towards the past. part of the island chain would suggest a 
For some time 1 joined the following of a membership in the Japanese cultural area, 
male initiate who exhorted people to pary while the visible features of the past found 
to the spirits of an ege of cavedwellers; on the southern islands, and in particular on 
while later I became acquainted witha Dunang, might evidence an affinity with 
female shaman practitioner who considered aboriginal peoples on Taiwan, and possibly, 
the worship of spirits of a primordial exist. with Malayo.-Polynesians on other islands 
ence as dangerous, and as the source of as well (See Pearson 1969). Furtl,er 
various kinds of calamity amcng the generalizations about origin of the 
Dunangs; her followers were told to keep indigenous culture of the southern islands 
away from underground caves when depart" must necessarily be of a somewhat specula- 
ing on pligrimages, and instead to lcok tive charecter. At a different level of 
out ruins of the castles of an age of kings reasoning, however, we will only be able to 
and lords. The contrast between a primor- delineate moral attitudes about human 
dial and a cultured existence in conjunction nmature—the core of the value system -— by 
wich nae) female opposition constitutes joining the Ryukyans in their ponderings on 
the major topic of this paper. the topic of origin. 


Ryukyuans in their orientation to 
Chinese and Japanese traditions, as well as 
to the upper class tradition of their own 
archipelago. My initial assumption is that 
these realities; which can only be assessed 
wich a sufficient amout of microdata, are 
precipitated as a s:gmentation of the 
consciousness of the single individual. 
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The age of kings and lords refers to a 
dynastic tradition. In the 15th century the 
court of Shuri, which was located on the 
hills cresting the present city of Naha, 
enforced loyalty from local lords. With 
political stability a cultural diffusion began 
to take effect. Officials of the court took 
up residence on the outiying islands, 
bringing with them not only arts and certain 
ceremonial practices ; in some cases they 
entered the focus of supernatural attention 
themselves by a post-mortem enshrinement 
of their souls. 


The tributary relationship with China 
was replaced by subservience to the Satsuma 
fief of southern Japan from the 17th century. 
A period of massive economic exploitation 
followed a period of trade. To mect the 
feudal demands a per capita rice tax was 
imposed on the whole farming population. 
However, until a hundred years ago the 
society still contained the institutions of a 
sovereign state, and the rulership was based 
on a dualistic conception prevalent in the 
Rykyuan world-view. Ultimate authority 
was assigned to two mutually supportive 
roles, king and high priestess, linked by 
either of the following ties of kinship : 
brother.sister, father-daughter, or uncle- 
The female half of this dyad corres. 
ponds to a spiritual guardian : 
Women are endowed with inherent 
shamanistic powers, becoming capable of 
acting as mediums upon receiving strange 
images from the supernatural. It is in an 
indirect manner that men usually benefit 
from these insights. Only by obtaining an 
object such as a towel, charged with the 
*spiritual power of a younger sister can they 
fee! assured of the safe outcome of a parti- 
cularly hazardous endeavour. 


niece. 
role as 


The two major traditions, one diffused 
from the court of Shuri,. the other distri- 
buted among scattered island communities, 
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appear to be neatly compartmentalized. If 
people are gathered at a cultic site to carry 
ceremony, the framework for 
in the 


out some 
orientation may well be described 
following way. First, there is a front area 
within the compound, serving as a stage for 
dancing by and girls dressed in 
gaudily coioured costumes, with music 
provided by men playing on a stringed 
instrument, and for sports—-martial arts— 
engaged in by adolescent boys. Second; 
there is a back-stage area that extends from 
the rear of the shrine building into the 
backyard of the compound. which may be 
surrounded by a dense grove, and enclosed 
by stone fences. On some islands men are 
permanently debarred from entering this 
inner sanctuary. 


women 


In the front area lots of merrymaking 
takes place. This is the ‘great tradition’ 
compartment; the mood is joyous. Should an 
anthropologist happen to be present during 
this part ot the ceremonials, there will be a 
constant offering of toasts; invitations to 
address the audience with an impromptu 
speech, and incessant exhortations to sing a 
song or perform a dance. Chants and 
recitations, as well as battle 
encounters, will express themes of a resplen.- 
dent and legendary past, but symbolic 
implications pointing beyond the lore itselt 
are few. 


dramatic 


Itis in a quite literal sense that we can 
apply here Gotfman s distinction of front- 
stage versus backstage (Goffman 1957). The 
evidence of a spatial organization suggests to 
us that the consciousness governing the 
invocation of moti‘s from the local tradition 
is highly compounded, and we may further 
hypothesize that they are made available to 
a varying degree by intentional control on 
the part of the participants. By implication, 
I am questioning a view that simply emphasi- 
zes the positive, affirmative effects upon a 
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community of ritual involvement. Only if 
this had taken place within the openly 
accessible front area of the compound 
together with the display of the honoured 
ethnic emblems would we have been justified 
in asserting the conventional interpretation 
of ritual that it promotes integration in 
society by conjuring up motifs of the past, 
which, by being typical and familiar and 
transmitted in a dramatic manner reinforce 
for the participants a notion of common 
purpose and destiny; or at least a sense of 
togetherness. 

With the present material I shall suggest 
that i¢ is ambivalence itselt, rather than its 
resolution by common attention to certain 
dramatic enactments or verbal or iconic 
elaborations, which characterizes orienta- 
tions towards the supernatural, though in 


the final part of my presentation I shall 
conclude that people conjoin opposites, or 
arrange forms of synthesis as part of a 


IIL 


Being ‘divinely high’ (kangdahai) the 
territory of Dunang abounds in dangerous 
zones, as observed by the specialists on 
ritual matters and soothsaying, collectively 
referred to as those with a ‘high-born 
personality’ (suudakanmars). The most vivid 
descriptions of machinations by lurking 
denizens of the natural environment are 
given by ‘those who know about matters’ 
(munuchi), the shamans—most of whom are 
females, for while reciting their invocations 
some of their seven human souls may rise to 
the sky and hover adove the whole territory, 
spotting the various indweller spirits, the 
nuchi—‘liosts’--of trees, rocks, and hilltops. 
Ordinsry people can never be quite sure 
about the precise whereabouts of the spirits, 
and tend to keep away from desolate places 
along mountain ridges and the coastline. 
Major shrine compounds of the island appear 
clearings in the forest. They too,are avoided, 
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continuous effort to resolve the existential 
dilemmas. In their handling of issues which 
are central to broad problems of the human 
condition they are less oriented towards a 
past suggesting a common heritage than 
towards a past suggesting a common origin. 
The more elementary the cognitive need, the 
more retrospective is the scope. The absur- 
dness of the present world demonstrates a 
need for a category which is broad enough to 
account for human origin. At the same time, 
if the most destructive of human sentiments 
can be projected as belonging to a previous 
state of existence or evolutional stage, a 
very useful taxonomy is within reach. I will 
first search for its spatial equivalencies by 
giving an indication of how the Dunang 
islanders try to conceptualize borders with- 
in their territory, between the mountain 
zones—untamed nature—and the encapsu- 
lated and strictly compartmentalized 
household area, that is, culture. 


though only to the extent that non-attenda= 
nce itself does not amount to the violation of 
taboo in its own right. Seldom are they 
entered unless in the company of a commu- 
nity priestess (ka-abu). Major calamities 
on the island, such as strange illnesses, 
violent deaths, the sudden disappearance of 
people, and fearful accidents are known as 
repercussions of the cutting or uprooting of 
vegetable matter in spirit places generally, 
not only within the clearly recognizable 
shrine groves. Since there is no agreement 
about the present extension within the 
territory of the activities related to the 
supernatural, practically no jncursion in 
the natural environment will take place 
without compensatory and expiatory ritual, 
referred to as the paying of a wood charge 
and stone charge (kinudai-ichinudgi). The 
primary rite is literally a settling of debts. 
The minuchs officiant ascertairs that an 
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exchange in a standard denomination of 
surrogates really is acceptable as compen- 
sation for the losses suffered by the parti. 
cular spirit host. 


The uninhabitable uncultivable outer and 
upland areas of the island are referred to with 
the word dams, i. e.; ‘mountain’, though 
actual usage demonstrates that the accent is 
fess on a massive rock formation than on the 
expanding and receding character of a 
wilderness. Even if a thicket has been 
cleared it will still for many years be listed 
ina mental map of dangerous ‘mountains’. 
In an intermediate, cultivated zone, rice” 
fields constitute the dominant topographic 
feature, a distinctive pattern is carved out 
in the terrain. With the arrival of ancestors, 
who rank as cultuce heroes, this zone has 
been associated ‘with orderly life in villages. 
The impact of culture here is permanent 
and people may move about quite freely. 
The shrines are referred to as midududama ; 
if they are not surrounded by a dense grove 
there is at least one tall tree within the 
rear of the compound. There is general 
awareness of the fact that these places of 
worship are located near the junctions of 
the partly extant irrigation system. 


The enshrinement of the territory is 
indicated by one of the stone uprights, 
konwn to the islanders as bidiri. Also 
sarcophagi, which 1 mentioned as evidence 
of a possible southern cultural influence, 
serve as spatial pointers. If no man-made 
features can be seen, one should try to 
orient oneself in the zones of spiritual 
activity by using the tallest and oldest trees 


asa cue. From the ‘divinely high’ center 
point a ‘divine path’ (kang-nu-michi) 
stretches out into the larger territory. 


According to ‘those who know about matters’, 
these can be seen on particular auspicious 
days as the effulgent flimmer from silk 


threads spun out between the mountain 
tops of the island. The supernaturals 
present themselves on top of these gossamer 
paths; and they are never at rest—always 


commuting back ‘and forth between the 
shrines. 


Among other than shamans 1 noticed a 
considerable reserve; even uneasiness; when 
the talk was about the physiognomic mani- 
festations of the deities. One elderly shrine 
servant (fidibii) even revealed to me a 
profound sceptisism about the shamans’ 
ab‘litiee to perceive gods with human 
features, adding that he could be assured 
about their existence without giving a 
thought to what they might look like. It 
might in fact seem that it is structure itself, 
the graphic network of paths in the sky; 
which makes up the + manifest divine lore. 
With this in mind tuere is nothing surpris- 
ing about the fact that the Dunangs have 
not developed any iconic religious art. 


The overall picture of the ‘divine paths’ 
is one of clusters of triangles, criss-crossing 
the territory of the island. When confirme- 
ing that my map was correct, an informant 
made a graphic rendering of the structure in 
the white coral sand ot his houseyards 
though he was very careful about brushing 
it out after he had given his comments. 
Even the verbal illustration of supernatural 
concepts is feared. The center of attention 
is the stone upright. Nothing is incised or 
engraved in its surface ; in the words of the 
islanders it is a ‘mirror’, reflecting nothing 
but the souls of the worshippers themselves. 
The stone upright derives its significance 
from a wider context as a cardinal point, 
informing the worshipper about the exten. 
sion within the territory of spirit zones. If 
the sacred site itself cannot be approached, 
the act of invocation can be staged ata 
distance merely by inserting an intermediate 
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point : a makeshift sand censcr 1s moulded 
by the hands in a conical fashion, and while 
erecting sticks of burning charcoal incense 
and urging the particular spirit host to come 
out of its abode; the individual ‘‘plug” 
himself into the circuit. The inter mediate 
point, known as tanka, has a temporal 
equivalent as well : the life-course of a 
person is staked out with a ceremonial 
announcing the birth, and people in the 
village are invited to join in a tankao. 


The Dunang islanders, despite the formal 
niceness of such conceptualizations as the 
linear matrix, are very much in doubt atout 
their abilities to keep dangers of nature out 
of their lives. But before expanding further 
on the underlying causes of their ambiva- 
lence, I will conclude this section on spatial 
lay-out by shifting the attention to the 
territorially cnclosed zone. 


Unlike the more urbanized settlements 
found in the central parts of the archipeiago 
the nucleated villages of Dunang display a 
very orderly homestead arrangement. Th: re 
is no haphazard clustering. Each compound 
is demircated by a stone-wall ; access is 
through an opening on the south side. If 
inc'uding roads, by-roads, and paths in the 
view. we can sce that the farmsteads inter. 
face each other, as well as the adjoining 
fields, within the right angles of a rectan. 
gular pattern. 


When — on a mundane errand — one is 
entering this compounds whose surface has a 
layer of white coral-sand, it is necessary to 
by-pass a bamboo screening wall on its left 
(west) side to avoid trespassing a ‘divinely 
high’ zone. This is a sector extending from 
the southeast corner. It is planted with 
trees and shrubs. A pointed stone 
(niibai) stands in the rear behind the bushes, 
just asin the sacred enclosures of the 
wilderness. Its precise location is south of 
a dividing line marked by the roof.ridge. 
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Exploiting the directional matrix of the 
Chinese zodiac,’ the southeast sector is 
identificd by the horse. The corner located 
at the opposite end of the east wall is asso- 
ciated with the dragon. Like the ‘horse’ 
sector it is ‘high’, though not in the sense of 
bearing a resembiance to wilderness, the 
expanding and receding image of nature ; 
rather, by being a slightly elevated part of 
the yard it is made to resemble the massive 
outline of the dama. The southwest sector 
contains the well, but also the waste water 
from the kitchen (which may be detached 
from the main Luilding itself), and stone 
wash-basins. The animal name is that of the 
monkey. A vegetable plot may stretch into 
the direction of the rat, the sector of the 
northwest corner, which on the other side, 
along the north wall borders on pig-sty and 
toilet. 


Within the main building, which is 
divided into an eastern and a western part, 
an alcove in the northeast (dragon) corner 
contains subshrines for guardian gods of the 
household and of individual family members. 
On formal occasions male guests assemble in 
the custern part of the building, while the 
womens; with the exception of shaman offici.- 
ants, stay close to the kitchen region. — 
We can thus proceed to a discussion of a 
classification based upon a male-female 
opposition. Let us therefore recapitulate. 


The eastern part of the yard is ‘high’, 
and the erect stone points towards 
sunrise ; according to conceptions at the 
emic level, deflecting the warm light and 
reflecting the mind of the worshipper. 
Along the opposite elongation of the east. 
west axis we registered another 
perpendicular extension, namely the well, a 
downward pointer. We arrive at the follow - 
ing set of paired oppositions ; east/male : 
west/female : hot/cold: high/low. The 
dominant feature of the dichotomy of the 


have 
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sexes is not. however; the active-passive is turned east-west, as against other 
contrast, which in the Taoist context has an ritual artifacts requiring a Ssouth-north 
additional implication of male/vitality : orientation by the worshipper. Deities 
female/death. As I shall note later on; th: enshrined within the latter spatial arrange- 
Dunangs actively exploit the symbolic reper- ment are guardians for persuns of either sex, 
toire of gestation to the extent that a notion Or: as is the case with the god of the upper 
of rc-birth is created. right corner, for the household as a collecti- 
vity of individuals. As we alrcady know, 
In the present scheme, and examination the south-north axis is an adjunct of the 
of room utilization gives sufficient evidence east-west arrangement, though the resultant 
to state the hypothesis that the set can be communicative pattern is of a scmcwhat 
reduced to a single paired dichotomy : malc/ different kind, facilitating both/and state- 
death: femaie/life. Child-delivery takes ments, as against the latter — discontinuous 
place in the back. north, room of the western — pattern, which allows only either/or 
part of the house. while, ata funera’, the statements. The form3:r is more permanent 
corpse is moved into the front, south; room than the latter but. lacking a clear distri. 
of the eastern part. Recalling the niibat bution of internal pointers, it is more ambi- 
stone location, a ‘high’ subdivision of the guous. In fact, it is the Dunangs' concep- 
yard is found in the area south of a dividing tion of star constellations in the sky which 
line made up of the roof-ridge, while a ‘low’ basically underlies the dichotomy. The 
subdivision is indicated by waste receptacles east-west line is meaningful with reference 
to the west and north of the dwelling. The to its own digitalization. and allows a plus- 
directional pattern itself can thus be brought minus type of statement within a given 
toa reduction : south/east : north/west A yariable such as sex. Each statement can be 
practice of conjoining directions has also reversed; consequently, overall meaning is 
been reported by Mabuchi (1968), from not constant. 


Miyako, an island somewhat to the north. The spatial! pointers themsclves consist 


of sprigs of evergreens, fetched from a ‘high’ 
area, the south-east sector of the Yard. By 
explicit association, they provide matter of 
the dama. In: connection with individual 
guardianship they also provide a spatial 
translation of the zodiac circumstances asso- 
ciated with the vear of birth. Thus, if a per- 
son is born in the year of the rat. worship 
centered on the guardianship will require 
that two pairs of vases with sprigs be 
arranged ona table in the room ; one set 
for the god of tlie positively expressed 
direction (nmaridi), that of the rat, and 
another for the god of the direction (kusadsi) 
that of the horse. The communicative 
status of the pointers is thus further indi- 


It we try to interpose an additional d cho- 
tomv of purity versus impurity we will run 
straight into the ambiguities immanent to 
Dunang cosmology. The purest agent in the 
southeast room is spring water, fetched 
exclusively bv the initiates of a sisterhood. 
Moreover, the sub.shrine of the water cult 
i< located in the extreme eastern part of the 
recess of the room containing artifacts of 
worship Later we shall see that this amhbi- 
guity in the scheme, rather than being for- 
tuitous, points towards a total reversal of 
items along the east-west axis. In other 
words, part of the Dunang cosmolugical 
scheme consists of a nevation of positively 


expressed principles. The spring water 
sub-shrine, located in the lower end ‘cated; they clearly belong to a pattern where 


of the right side of the alcove, the notion of reversal is significant. 
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In 


The white coral-sand cuver of the yard 
is swept every morning at dawn. Abandoned 
house-plots which have been allowed to be 
overgrown with shrubs and weeds are refer- 
red to as ‘mountains’. It is as improper to let 
vegetable matter grow at will, encroaching 
upon peouple’s living er.vironments, as it is 
to cut trees and branches near the shrine 


compounds. 


In fact, it is nature’s receding and expan- 
ding cliaracter which imposes the need tor 
discriminatory categories. Manifest form is 
deceptive. Trees or animals may be tempo. 
rary ‘hosts’ for stray spirits, and they nay 
extend their influence by attracting the souis 
of living human beings. Consequently, species 
in nature do not provide good classificatury 
emblems, for sociological categories. Some 
informants were able to articulate the ijmpli- 
cations if some permanent attribute ot 
sacredness had been associated with vege- 
table or animal form ; ‘If they were ‘divi- 


uJ 


nely high’ we would not be able to cat them’. 


Nobody on Dunang will discount strange 
movements and cries of cats and wood 
pigeons as irrelevant to one's tortunes, but 
when some ambivalence about consuming 
the meat of these species, does come up, the 
concern is not about the specie per se but 
about its temporary guise. 


Rather than harmony being brought out 
of a set of metaphorical analogies, e. ¢ › 
between hinds of men and tyfes of animals, 
a permanent instability prevails in the 
Dunang cosmos by reason of the lack of 
distinctions between different planes. The 
unguarded portrayal of this existantial 
circumstance, however, is a cause of strong 


One day the message was brought to me 
that i had to hurry to the site of a mountain 
shrine. The husband of the woman messen- 
ger was entrusted by the village with the 
task of making a new shrine edifice, and 
while digging into the ground, after having 
d smantled the old, wooden structure, his 
tool struck against something hard. Upon 
careful excuvation a stone layer emerged, 


with a shape resembling an ancient cist-like 
grave. Discomfiture spread among the 


villagers gathercd oround the hole and 
digging was halted. 

Until this incident only one male shrine 
servant and onc male shaman had been able 
to admit the great paradox that humans 
bones: are contained in the ground of the 
invst ‘divinely high' of all premises, the 
community shrine enclosure. 


We are now better equipped to compre- 
hwnd the ‘back-stage’ conceptualization of 
the rcar part of the public shrine com- 
pounds : the zone is restricted because it 
evokes sentiments of ambivalence. The 
impasse tollowing the discovery of the stone 
layer was not a reaction brought about by 
an association of anomaly. Rather, the 
situation was upsetting and embarassing 
because things had happened merely by 
chance ; there had been no time to guard the 
subject by evasiveness and carefully shrouded 
allusions. As I will indicate later on, the 
negation of basic affirmative principles does 


take place in certain contexts, though always 
in connection with reversals within a linear 
lay-out. In the present case, no prior cueing 
about a reversal had been ritually or 


spatially communicated ; consequently, in 
the conversation which followed, no mention 
was given to corpse or decomposition. The 
message I received about the discovery was 


uneasiness, as will be indicated by the simply formulated thus : “A soul of a god 
following case. has been found.” 
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People gathered on the site of the digging 
were obviously worried that sickness or 
death might be caused by the disappearance 
of their souls (mabui) into the hole.—One 
can hardly be sure about the doings and the 
whereabouts of souls when they are only 
loosely connected with the body. Somewhat 
atypically for people who have conceptions 
of multiple souls. the Dunangs think of 
dissociation as the normal case. Only when 
being in danger, or when experiencing great 
astonishment. can they come to the body’s 
rescue, and behave as proper guardians ; a 
sudden shudder signals that they have passed 
through the skin. 


Jhave witnessed people prancing about, 
engaged in some sort of shadow interactions; 


and the cues for these dramas are provided 
by a shaman. The person afflicted with 
soulioss may try to grab his own mabri with 
the hands knowing that if it cannot be 
wrestled from the spirit of the dead relative, 
whose beckoning and pulling movements the 
shaman is describing sudden death will be 
near. 


A projection of creeping forces of nature 
within human consciousness itself follows 
thus form real enactments. By externaliza- 
tion the person becomes an observer of the 
actions of his corporeal self ; in the controlled 
ritual situation this is facilitated by facing 
the stone upright, which is a ‘mirror’. I 
was first made aware of the perspective 
when listening to a morning prayer ; 


Asahbikari yuuhikari 
n’diru nan asa 


iriru achi 


mabuiwari 


usutui 


Light of morning 
light of evening 


my feet 


going away 


coming back. 
Protect my soul 


I pray © 


IV. 


An individual’s change into moodiness 
and sloppy bodily posture causes suspicions 
about soul-loss. There may be a more or 
less manifest psychosomatic profile; and the 
initial anxiety-reaction is searched for by 
people themselves. aided of course: by the 
shaman. In some cases we clearly see that 
tensions in interpersonal relationships are 
sufficient causes: while often, the psychic 
condition is more diffuse, meaning that 
initial causes and final resolve of the 
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problems can be attributed to the religious 
system itself. Let us begin with the former 
possibility. 

There is first and foremost a confusion 
about ancestry. Even if the systematic 
diffusion of moral precepts from the court of 
Shuri ceased one hundred years ago, the 
teachings of Shamans, who conduct their 
activities in the shadows of the castle ruins. 
have a detinite ramifying effect. Middel. 
aged practitioners of both sexes, who return 
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to Dunang after apprenticeship in the former 
capital, make energetic efforts to change 
ideas about descent, the mosc sacrilegious 
practice of the traditional kinship system 
being the granting of ancestor status to 
women. 


When marrying out, a woman retains 
ritual rignts in her natal house, and if it is a 
cultic center——a daamutwu house ——she 
will be able to return to act as a chief 
officiant. In ordinary househoids a brother 
receives a ceremonial visit from a sister on 
the. eve ot the opening of the agricultural 
season, and on one occasion of praying for 
good health (9th of September of tlie Chinese 
lunar calendar) he acts as a member ot the 
community shrine assuciation (damanindt) 
in her company. 


This principle of dyadic sibling unity, 
preferably. an elder brother and a younger 
sister, is emically formulated in one single 
compound : bigi-bunai. When ritual rights 
are transmitted, the children of the out- 


marrying sister are recognized as full 
members of the. daamut cult group. 
Secular rights, on the other hand, aru 


transmitted patrilineally. The ambivalences 
caused by the orientation, for some purposes 
to the tather, and for other purposes to the 
mother’s brother are further exacerbated 
by a widespread tendency to settle uxori- 
locally, and tc adopt the wife’s family name. 
As a result: the shamans are trying to re- 
arrange ancestor worship to include only 
male ancestors and one single descent linc. 


The utter inability to for 
descent, to base cu-existence on obligating, 
but diffuse and sentimental bonds between 
parents and offspring — a tutal negation of 
social order, is part of a primordial fear 
which receives a most graphic mythic illu- 
stration. But before expanding on the 
subjects I will briefly discuss the ambiguities 


account 
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inherent in the spatial] scheme of three terri- 
torial zones. 


In “the: early existence when there was 
nothing but chaos knowledge of proper 
interment of corpses did not exist : if the 
human remains were not merely thrown 
away at random in the dama wilderness they 
were just left as they were, in an empty cave, 
a guma. It is because the matter of putre- 
fying corpses has been left to coalesce with 
matter of unrestricted growth that the 
Dunangs harbour fear about going out in 
the terrain enclosing the outer fields, and 
the caves themselves are seldom entered by 
others than shamans. 


Secondly, though the zone of cultivated 
fields conveys proof of the development of a 
community spirit in the past, frequent 
usufruct disputes cast doubts on the descent 
system’s relevance for practices of inheri- 
tance. However, when there are indications 
that people think of somewhat anomalous 
occurrences in connection with the rice“ 
fields, we must further try to conceptualize a 
liminal characteristic. We already know 
that the paddy borders on the strictly 
patterned settlements on one side and the 
chaotic wilderness on the other. But by 
having a surface of water it is not really 
lund. Frequently, cultivation is made difficult 
by excessive water, and a channel is opened 
to the sea to drain it of. Through this ope- 
ration, however; the anomaly may be intensi- 
fied, sea beasts are allowed to 


trespass on land. 


because 


In one story of the past a rice-field is 
reported to have been talking ina human 
voice. In another story a hero appears who 
is haif-human-half-beast. called the Grand- 
father with the Long Jaws. He was entrusted 
with the task of clearing the ditch between 
paddy and sea, for he had the unqiuve ability 
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[ଏ 
We can now proceed to a discussion of 
the different stages of the past. First, there 
is a primeval type of existence- Gods and 
humans are of the same kind, hovering high 
up in the vault of heaven. Then follows a 
great schism, and a distinctly human race 
inhabits the territory of Dunang. Distraught 
at being separated from the deities these 
early humans attempt to slit open their own 
bellies as an act of atonement. But to avoid 
total self-extinction they invent what is 
referred to as a ‘bodily surrogate’ (dudairi/ 
srimi/migawari), that is, a sacrifice. Well 
in advance of a gathering in, a cultic site a 
cow is earmarked for the votive event, anid 
left grazing in the compound to grow fat. 


These early ancestors had no human 
sentiments. Instead of comforting a weeping 
person they would say : “Please, weep!” 
The corpse of a dead relative provided the 
ingredients for a communal soup meal. As 
already mentioned, left-overs were thrown 
haphazardly away. There was nothing but a 
big meal, no proper way of worship and no 
proper ‘ way of interment of the corpse. As 
explained to me by one informant: ‘They did 
not know the difference between a feast and 
a funeral | 


The second great horror is experienced 
when it turns out that the cow, far from 
being a medium for establishing cioseness in 
fact is the deity itself. This was realized once 
when an animal earmarked for slaughter 
suddenly 
‘Their lesson for the future following this 
experience was that sacrifice is effective in 
creating distance. But in the same ear!y age 
there is also another sacrilegious slaughter. 


A man of Kobama in the Yaeyama Islands 
went on a sailing expedition leaving his wife 
at home, spinning and weaving. Upons reach- 
ing Dunang he went ashore, meeting only a 
single human inhabitant, a woman. After 
realizing that she was cohabiting with a 


took on a god-like appearance.. 


v 


large dog: he killed it, and hid the carcass i 
a crevice (gata) under a big stone. Then he 
married the woman. 


Not knowing that there has bzen a 
traditionally hostile relationship between .the 
two islands 1 departed on a trip to Kobama in- 
the summer of 1976, just after naving begun: 
my Dunang fieldwork. The purpose was. to 
make an observation of a yearly ceremonial 
aimed at strengthening the forces of life; 
performed by the members of an age-grade 
male secret association. Upon my return to 
Dunang the neighbours in my village were 
eager to find out what I had seen. Since’ 
peuple on Kobama had appeared quite serious 
about keeping certain matters of their ceremo* 
nials for themselves I limited the ‘topic, and 
talked only about the festival food. At the 
Shrine I had been served something from at} 
oil-drum, a soup with the meat and entrails 
of a water buffalo. My listeners were quite 
stunned. But at that early stage of my 
fieldwork I was not awarc that my descrip- 
tion had evoked images of their own past. — 


Out ot the traumatic metamorphosis of 
the cow came a realization that quadruped 
meat had to be banned from all ceremonials 
of life-preservation, which take place ina 
25-day period in the fall, the avowed purpose 
of these cvents being protection against raids 
by sea‘pirates, procrcation—for both cattle 
and humans, a strengthening of growth in 
agriculture, and—on the final day—safety 
from dangers at sea. An absolute taboo on 
the slaughter of four-legged animals took 
cffect after the tragic ~ realization of the 
detrimental consequences of unrestricted 
consumption. 


The transition from anarchic living in the 
dama wilderness to communal living in 
villages was made possible by another reali- 
zation : that humans were not intended tq 
behave as subterrenean creatures. 
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A lung louse with room enough for 
te veral familics had appeared floating in the 
sky. and thc curious islanders went out of 
their caves. Despite all beckoning it would 
not come down. It was only when realizing 
that onc man was lacking. and that hc was 
hiding in his cave for lack of clothing that 
their fortuncs took a different turn. After 
getting dressed. he walked out, and the house 
descended. 


But the emergence of man as a cultured 
being was only gradually taking place. A 
contact with civilized China was established, 
and all secds and cattle-breeding techniques 
neccessary for an agricultural community were 
acquired. Nevertheless, one of the culture 
heroes was once so_ overwhelmed by gloom 
that he cut up his abdomen right in an arca 
on the beach where women pray to water 
gushing forth from subterrencan springs, 
made a soup of the entrails, and served it to 
his bunai, i. c.. younger sister, before 
expiring. 

The confrontation with matters of thc 
past brought about by the discovery of a 
grave within the perimeters of a shrine was 
definitely distressing «to the Dunangs. Only 
to a lesser extent, however, was the incident 
confusing: brought to attention were merely 
some relics of a distant past. On the other 
hand, temporal discontinuity, as mythically 
expressed through reference to great schis- 
matic events, could not be upheld in the face 


I shall now attempt to demonstrate that 
in matters where definite reasons can be 
given for the dislodging of their own souls 
by wild and random forces, such as spirits of 
trees and rocks, and of the recently dead, the 
Dunangs liberally apply meat suaucrifices to 
restore balance within the metaphysical 
scheme. This sphere of worship. related to 
the taming of demonstrably destructive forces, 
is so totally segregated from the sphere of 
life-giving rituals. so far mentioned, that no 


P0 


of information about’ cult practices on the 
ncighbouring Kobama island. If past and 
present were allowed to be brought together 
as one single experience, the binding fore— 
the repressive ability= ct the images tepre- 
sented by myths about tnc germination ot a 
truly human mind, would have been lost. 
Ambiguities which are integral to the myths 
themsclves, in contrast, might not be the 
least confusing, since it is by the ultimate 
schisms that temporal adigitalization is 
achieved. 


The self-mutilating man, making a bloody 
sacrifice of himself right in the zone of 
women’s water spirits, presents a graphic 
image of consumption of the self by wild 
nature. In contrast, the water in the springs 
is domesticated, enshrined in an orderly in 
the strictly compartmentalized houschold zone 
by initiates- recognizing ties of mutual 
attachment in a sisterhood, 


The dichotomy of consumption=—non- 
consumption is transformed’into an integrated 
semantic figure by the following inclusions : 
malc versus female as the pivotal opposition, 
but with the further bracketings of life- 
taking versus life-giving. and meat-eating 
versus grain eating. Finally, there is an 
ambiguity rclated to intimacy versus distance. 
The closast possible contact, namely, 
consumption, produces separation from the 
deity. 


VI 


ambiguity is precipitated at the 
level. 

First, spirits of nature resent all cutting of 
trees and digging into the ground and through 
the shaman medium they may present a 
demand for recompense,-kinudas, ‘wood-charge’ 
add ichinudais ‘stone charge." If the immediate 
cause is housebuilding, the debt specified in 
the invocations relates to wood, sand, mortar, 
bricks—and steelframes, if it is a concrete 
structure. Money is paid in a denomination 
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made from bits of an old iron pot. cloth is 
substituted with’paper, thread is presented in 
the form of wood fibres, and food consist of 
rice grains contained in small paper wrappings. 
In the center of the votive display there is, 
finally, a big slab of raw pork. Another 
occasion for the presentation of raw meat to 
the supernaturals is the funeral. Let me 
paraphrase a commentary on the sentiments 
underlying that ritual. 

“We cared for you while you were ailing, 
gave you all your favourite foods (this is 
attested by an odd assemblage of canned foods 
and drinks behind the head of ‘the corpseh 
please; don't make any demands on us.” These 
are utterances accompanying the wailing. 
‘The moment of expiration is preferably 
announced to the village by the closest 
relative (the eldest son in the case of a male 
househead), not by uninhibited wailing. 
however, but by a fixed exclamation, 
ahariduu. There was full agreement among 
my informants that what is communicated is 
the feeling which is present before under- 
taking a very strenuous task. The meaning 
of the word aharidutn is. “Oh, what a 
hardship’ ' When 1 further tried to elicit 
what particular task should be referred to by 
the expression, the answer made manifest 
primordial motif, which 1 previously have 
introduced: ‘‘It is a hardship to just cast 
away one’s own father’. 

After the funeral the officiating shaman 
may recommend that a day be selected to 
‘divide the blood' (chibagashi). ‘1 have 
noticed that the announcement may be 
accompanied jby a response from the other 
world. transmitted by the shaman, that some 
of the dead person's? cherished items are to be 
distributed among the people ‘present at the 
ceremony. 

Both during the funeral itself and in ‘the 
memorials which later follow at regular 
intervals. there is a ‘display of unsliced raw 
pork. The standard Japanese word songeru 
bad proved adequate in referring to an 
offering made in the worship at public 


shrines where the fare consists: of steamed 
rice cakes, fish broth, and other processed oc 
vegetarian foods arranged as set dishes. But 
when inquiring about the tuncral meat 
display, TI was told that matsuru—‘te 
worship was the proper term. Again the 
primordial motif emerged. When worshipning 
the meat, one js presenting 2 -sacrificc, 
surrendering something, as further implied bv 
the words alrcady mentioned with an 
implication of ‘bodiiv surrogatef/sulsritute". 

At the funera. the slab ot raw pork & 
placed behind the head of the cropse, which 
has been dressed and made rcady for i 
departure from the castern part ot the hous. 
Meanwhile, out in thc vard a meal is served 
to people who have assembled to assist in the 
construction of the coffin and the funerarv 
paraphernalia and preparation of the paiinquia 
for the transport to the grave. A soup-bow!. 
filled with broth containing a lump of fork 
with a bone inside is presented. It i~ not hard 
to elicit comments on these practices. 
According to the Dunangs themselves, the raw 
neat presentaion satisfics the spirits cravings 
for their own bodies, while the cooked meat 
presentation is a vestige of the savage past 
when there was no funcral, only a big meal. 

By the adding the one Practice to the other 
the resultant cognitive component signifies 
an exchange which has been achicved. Th 
living-in an act of sarcocannitalism-consume 
the corporeal abode of the ghost. which in 
return, consumes the body of the humans. Oc. 
if we should try to paraphrase the message, 
we got all you have, you got all we have: 
nothing is left between wus. The code 
which in other °‘ Socicties signities communion 
through commensality is‘ on Dunang tlw 
primary means for conceptualizing past and 
present, nature and culturc. The capacity 
for expressing both intimacy «nd distance is 
indeed the probable reason forits adoption, a 
metaphor builds substance ‘into the manitold 
laver which is “culture by being capable ot 
both/and statements : a Positiye, affirmatts 
value and its negative opposite. 
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It follows from . this , observation ‘about a 
given cod¢’s capacity for conveying ‘multiple 
mee:ages that 1 am Somewhat reluctant about 
nsing the raw[cooked dichotomy implied inthe 
description as the key for a classification of 
offerings. Nonetheless, it is tempting to visua- 
lize the type of discussion its adoptation 
might have led to, and 1 will mention Ahern's 
food transformation index on the distance 
between humans and denizens in the Chinese 
spirit world (Ahern 1973). 


When worshipping Thi : kong, a supreme 
deity, the farmers of a Taiwanese village 
present it with a farce which is largely unpro- 
ccssed. By implication, the god is not only 
high but also distant from human beings. In 
Dunang funeral arrangement there is a replica 
of each offering, but as we have now seen, the 
lay-out is not merely an affirmation of dist- 
ance. Ritual, thus far considered, rather than 
‘merely being the static expression of a given 
motif, is the vehicle for reversing the values 
of something, in spatial or in temporal terms* 
Through the ritual operation distance is esta- 
blished in a relationship that is disturbingly 
intimate, 


In the Taiwanesc sctting a whole fowl, 
plucked of all but its tail feathers, and with 
entrails slung around the neck, is on display. 
Th: Dunang version of this Chinese practice 
1s only slightly different; the entrails are not 
femoved. Second, fish is put on display; live 
fish in the Taiwanese setting, two fishes 
standing upright in salt suggesting swimming 
in the sea, in the Dunang mortuary arrange- 
ment. However, the original Chinese practice 
was abondoned only a few years ago. A 
third principal item is sugarcane: in the Thi: 
kong ritual the roots are retained, while in 
the Dunang usage they are cut off. Lastly, 
pork is presented to the spiritual entity; a 
whole pig with entrails slung‘ around its neck 
is the pattern described by Ahern; a big slab 
of raw meat. in the Dufiang funeral scene 
‘altcady ‘discussed. 


Po 


~ 


. gastronomic 


If we attempt to analyze. the following 


.dilemma presents ‘itself. As more is added 


from the indigenous exegesis of this symbolic 
complex, the more difficult it will be to select 
a datum based on one single quality, such as 
edibility- We have to account for a multivocal 
pattern of symbolic vehicles. ‘First, as the 
fowl in the Dunang mortuary arrangement is 
standing on a dais, wings lifted, it is not the 
connotation which is most 
plausible. One possibility might be that the 
fowl relates to the fish in a high-low dichoto- 
ipy which we already have seen that the 
Dunangs apply to thcir symbolization of the 
sexes. Or, we could just be content with the 
standard exegesis among the Dunangs that it 
is cntrusted with the task of transporting the 
dead spirit to an upper part of the other 
world, and that the fishes transport it to a 
ncther realm. Basidcs. fish symbolism is 
expressed in Dunang rituals of procreation. 
The application of the motif in mortuary 
ritual suggests a prospect of re-birth. The 
sugar*canes may even be thought of as walk- 
ing-sticks, neccessary accessories for spirits 
which arc stumbling along in a dark and 
unknown world. As far as the final item, 


pork, is concerned, I have already given an 
indication of a morc complex cosmological 


relevance. Let me only add that the «stronger 
the resentment attributed to the spirit is the 
higher the degree of physiognomic appearance 
in the sacrifice. If the construction of a site 
or a building of a house required a substantial 
encroachment on the natural environment 
inhabited by spirits, the shaman may find a 
mere slab of pork insufficient. Therefore, 
among the rituals involving a ‘debt to nature® 
that 1 witnessed there was also an inclusion 


of the head, tail, and the four legs of the 
beast. 


The caution needed in paradigmatic con- 
structions is discussed by Barth (1975 : 227) : 

sulin the concrete occurrence of 

an object ‘as a symbol all its 

properties are immanent and 

so there is no a Arfori basis for 
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‘expecting this ‘one’ aspect. ‘by 
which -we shave linguistically 


codified it, to be predominant 
and the source of the metaphor. 


VI 


The Dunangs try to objectify reality. To 
begin with human mind is exposed to some 
dangerous forces; the problem is (a) the 
externalization of man’s multiple souis and (b) 
the polymorphic incarnations of the spirit 
substance within the natural environment 
itsclf. Different types of matter could only be 
prevented from coalescing when man invented 
rituals Experience of aversion imparted a 
sentiment against unrestricted consumption: 
and experience-of fcar impartcd a sentiment 
against random movement. Wild mature 
could be subjected to the rules ‘of form and 
pattern. 


Carnal self-consumption is checked, and if 
we recall the myths, the decisive move was 
taken when the ancestors moved out of the 
caves. escaping one remove from nature by 
cultivating a zone of seasonal crops, and a 
second remove by designating an interior zone. 
an enclosed domestic area. Rectangular 
stone-walls are built, and the entrance is 
guarded by an inner, detached, sub-wall. At 
the same times if we think of activities, this 
process, which in a literal sense is one of 
domestication, involves a separation and 
protection of what primarily are female 
activities. Features of nature fare accommo- 
dated by carving out their replicas within 
this guarded environment. The ‘mountain’ 
behind the ‘stone-walls is man-made, in the 
sense of controlled growth—the southeast 
part—as well as in the sense of artificial 
elevation—the northeast part. Within the 
living quarters spiritual guardianship is 
achieved through the presence of spring water 
in a cup, and by sprigs in a vase. By closing 
the matter off from its source and by cutting 
its roots off destructive capability is elimina- 
ted, and hence it can be turned to man's 
benefit. Let us also recall that the forces 
suffusing the ‘environment can only be 


contained- if a discontinuous design of ‘divine 
paths’ can le imposed upon territory. In 
various other ‘usages, which space will not 
allow me to elaborate on here. disruption to 
prevent the spread of dangerous impulses is 
established by cutting something into pieces, 
or by knotting a thread. 

On this background of a cognitive pattern 
of discontinuity and disruption it is not 
unexpected that the ultimate emphasis is on 
the manifestation of opposites. Aijiready we 
have seen how the subdivisions of the yard 
arrangement prcvide the necessary pointers, 
ard by now we are able to cvaluate the 
further impiications. Hunce, in the present 
section I shall consider a scheme of reversals 

In the section above I indicated chat the 
both/and structure of Dunang cosmoi:ogical 
postulates provides an articulation of a 
positive, affirmative, valuc together with its 
negative, opposite, equivalent. It is not 
looseness of signification which is the impii- 
cation of this multivocality, however; the 
main characteristic is a contraposition which 
imparts an aroused awareness or state of 
attenticn in the receiver of the message I 
have already introduced this type of analysis 
in my evaluation of the Dunang mythical 
motifs. In a previous work (Rkkum 1975; 1 
attempted to demonstrate how, in a contest 
of shamanistic seances, a dramatizatjon at the 
level of acts and expressions intcnsifies the 
impact of the messages and produces the 
cues necessary to be able to distinguish 
between beneficial, collective enactments, on 
the one hand, and dangerous idiosyncratic 
impulses, on the other. In the present paper, 
in contrast, I am trying to demonstrate how 
boundary-making may be the outcome of a 
repression of ecstatic inclinations, allowing 
for dramatization to rake place at an 
ideational level. 


a3 
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‘The association of what js female with 
impurity, as 1 suggested previously in this 
discussion, is not very salient in the Dunang 
cosmos, and as a social norm it stops short 


of allowing the spatial female-rclated. 
western, sub-section of the house to be 
brought in contact with dcad matter. 


Consequently it is noc suprising that femini- 
nity is accepted unambiguously as a positive 
principle in rituals wbich aim at sustaining 
life— tor crops, cattle, and humans. 


1 first became aware 9f a reversal of 
the normal male/female contrast on onc 
occasion within the ceremonial caiendar, 
known by the Dunangs as Muntung, where 
priestesses are invited to recite spells against 
the attacks by noxious insects and rodents on 
the sprouting field growths. An assortment 
of snaiis and had been collected, 
carctuily, without kiliing them, and scent off 
on a small raft to an imaginary isiand beyond 
the horizon. While this was being donc, 
priestesses and village councillors lay down to 
slecpe but with fect pointing uphill, only to 
be awakened a minutes latcr by an 
imitation cry of a cock. One plausible inter- 
pretation suggested to me by peopic themsci- 
ves was that this is a method tor inflating 
timc. But subsequently, after having sctitled 
down fur a mval in a clearing of the forest, 
which, incidentally, onty could be entered 
ravine, it became 
obvious that tnere was a clear purpose related 


insects 


f- ww 


by crossing a narrow 


tu the order of the sexes in the practice of 
changing ordinary practices to the opposite. 
Malc village councillors wore seated in the 
western side of the rectangular clearing, 
priestessus were allotted svats on the other 
side Furthermore, by being screened off 
from sunlight by the foliage of a tall tree 
men were oceupying a shady, cool, area, 
while women were occupying the hot side. 
Jt was in the middle of the day and the sun ’s 
rays pierced right through the thin 
foliage over the priestesses’ heads. In 
response to my questions about this exposure, 
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it was explained that it certainly would tke 
discourteous to do otherwise, allowing 
shadows to fall over the priestesses’ faces. 
The male/female parameter is thus reversed 
in the east-hot versus west-cold paired 
opposition which we initially discovered in 
the houseyard arrangement. 


Other priestly female officiants I have 
referred to above are the cult lcaders of thc 
ceremonial houses, where the 
spirit of a cuitural hero is enshrined. 
Througout the period of autumn, worship 
(machiri), the courtyard of the daamutt 
family , is not frequently entered by ordinary 
villagers, and it can properly be regarded as 
a shrine compound, On the ritua! occasion 
irself I have mentioned that the concern is 
for the preservation of lite and strengthening 
of forces of growth and multiplication—the 
kin-group priestess emerges from the interior 
of the house, while the community priestesses 
come in through the gate from a walk along 
‘divine paths’ in the dama wilderness. The 
former is wearing matter of culture dyed 
beads—as a headdress. the latter is wearing 
matter of nature—a head-dress of leaves and 
vines. Daamutw women who are armed with 
such fighting utensils as bow, spear, and 
haiberd, proceed to enact the founding 
ancestor's decisive victory in battle. His 
the headdress of beads, hence 
he is referred to as 


daamutu 


spirit is in 
tamaubudi — ‘jewel 
ancestor’ and to a somewhat lesser extent, 
also in the arms. (They are 
category of tama 
family explained.) 


also in the 


jewels —the daannuti 


There is no imagery related to ‘the bodily 
remains of rhe ancestors, and neither is there 
any elaboration of the carnageous aspects of 
armed duels. When the encounters are not 
concluded with -enactments of casualities, 
the nihilistic sentiments associated with 
masqulinity can be suppressed. The climactic 
scene js danced by the daamutu priestess: 
wearing the tama on her head. Male and 
female strength have been synthesized but 
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the initiative belongs to the latter. sex because 
it is the age of domestication which is 
dawning with the victories in battle. 


With this redefinition of the relationship 
between man and womans associated with a 
temporal change, there is a re-ordering ot 
clements of the axis of the houseyard denoting 
a spatial order. When entering the compound 
through the gate, the ‘high’ zone with a stone 
upright coincides with the western (left) 
part, while well and receptacles for waste are 
assembled in the eastern part. where also the 
kitchen area is found- Shrines for ‘household 
guardians are contained in an alcove built in- 
to the westernmost section of the house; the 
spring water spirit, worshipped by the female 
cult leader, is now more thornugly integrated 
within the overall pattern by being associated 
with a iocation along the west wall. The 
ceremonial house lay-out is thus more harmo- 
nious than the reverse arrangement of ordi- 
nary houses, where the water-spirit, though 


being a female guardian, has to be allotted 
space in a sub-area associated with men. So 
great is the supernaturals’ capabiiity for 
curses upon the living after a most inadvertent 
misstep that ordinary people would not dare 
to establish full symmetry in their spatial 


arrangement; the spirits would simply 
get goo close. 1’ Families living in the 
immediate vicinity of community shri- 


nes. however, are permanently affected by 
these presences, and will consequently model 
their domestic sphere according to the 
daamutu spatial principles. Otherwise, as 
we have seen in connection with the crop- 
saving gathering in the forest, when the ritual 
Occasion gives a presedence to women, and the 
seating takes place in an area which lacks a 
permanently ‘high’ character, thcre is noth- 
ing which prevents the Dunangs from conjo- 
ining the female priniciple with the direction 
east. 


VII 


Taking into cognizance the mode of enact- 
ing mythical motif:s, we have arrived at the 
view that among the Dunangs there are 
cfforts at ‘synthesizing male and female 
temperaments: the life-taking ‘and the life- 
giving. A recent study on the Ilongots of 
Luzon shows a parallel dichotomization. (See 
Zimbalist Rosaldo & Monning Atkinson 1975). 
We have thus established an ideational contex 
for the reversals of spatial lay-out. -In this 
final section 1 shall conclude that’ when reso- 
lving the-differences in their -cosmos, the 
Dunangs in a quite literal sense conceptualize 
synthesis as a process. 


In their overall spatial scheme the Dunangs 
apply-the image of the grotto — the gama 
when disignating something extending 
downwards; which can be associated with 
a cold element. In the bottom of the stalactite 
caves of Dunang there ‘is always a pond; but 
the water is not thought of as pure because 
the early ancestors might have thrown the 


remains of their dead into it. But the gama 
association is not totaily destructive. ‘Even’ 
in the pretent state of affairs tbe disposal of 
the ‘corpse -requires a ganic model. Thus. 
when consecrating a new straucture, or when 
removing the bones from an old tomb, a 
gamanuchi. ‘hot of the cave’. is invoked by 
the shaman officiant- The oval shape of the 
tomb is said to resemble the female reproduc- 
tive organ; in its interior, where che corps is 
left, there is a square opening baring the turf 
referred to asa ‘pond’. The oldest part of 
the cemetery on the island is located on the 
north side (recall the tendency to define a 
north -west sector within a spatial arrange- 
ment as female, near the sea, in a natural 
depression in the shape of a basin. Old people 
tell about a stream which flowed tlirough it, 
but most likely, this is a fragment of : mythi- 
cal motife: there is nothing in the topographic 
features indicating a wadi. The basin is know 
as The Old Lady’s Vagina. Priestesses are 
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identified by a term whose suffix is that of 
Old Lady, irrespective of actual age. an 
abstraction which further might warrant a 
translation at the etic level of ‘Great Mother’. 


On a pilgrimage to the deepest gama of 
the island. the lender—a middle-aged male 
shaman - introduced a worship of the stalac- 
tites. After first having classified the openings 
as either male or female, he exhorted all his 
followers to worship the stalactites as the 
deity’s scxual organs. Furthermore, the 
inspection of the interior included a search 
for human skeleton. 


Repeatedly, upon announcing his discovery 
ot a bone fragment, the shaman let his 
thoughts wander oun the theme of decomposi- 
tion. The carly ancestors let corpses putrefy 
in the gama. and the process brought about 
by this should not bw interfered with by the 
noxious fumes ciusecd by the deplorable 
present day practice of using gama as 
garbage dumps- Calamitivs should be expected 
to transpire due to such defilement. Well into 
ruminations of this type, the following ques- 
tion vntered his mind : “And putrefaction 1s 
nowhere more active than in the toilet. Is 
that the place where babies come from ?” 
Later he revealed a dream about himself as 
a taxi-driver and being accused of having 
impregnated a woman passenger. But knowing 
that conception 1s caused by the exposure to 
gases. he had said in his defense that the 
pregnancy had something to do with the car 
exhaust fumes. 


Utter tormlessness, the matter of death 
sifting through vegetable growth: as well as 
gases emitted from its putrefaction, can be 
found as pert of the Lunang cosmology if 
making a postulaw ut a both/and character. 
Its concomitant state isa) decay, b) fertiliza- 
tiop, In including fumes of decomposition in 
the cdtegcry of formlessness, which according 
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to Mary Douglas is signified by dirt, I fully 
endorse the following view (Douglas 1966: 161) 


Yo it started from a state ‘of 


non-differentiation: all through 


the process of differentiating its 
role was to threaten the distinctions 
made; finally it returns to its true 


indiscriminable character. 


The process associated with images of 
conception and gestation is ultimately that of 
re-birth ; this is the reason why the gamz 
symbolism is involved in contemporary fune- 
ral practices. If we search for the further 
imphcations of what I tentatively have 
designated as a ‘Great Mother’ motif, we 
might expect to find an imprint within the 
cosmological arrangement of the houseyard.. 


The most ‘divinely high’ spot is not 
tound aiong the east-west axis; it is neither 
designated by the stone upright, nor by the 
weil. If the dlite-prospects of an ailing 
household member turn to the worse, it 1s 
the north-star goddess, the mother otall 
mankind, which 1s the object of’ invocations. 
If the shaman called to the houschold has 
difficulty in localizing the souls which 
already have been ejected trom the body, 
the last resort manipulations to bring them 
back wiil take place at the toilet, which, as 
we know, 1s located north of the dweiling. 
Oftun referred to by the name Kuuding, 
the tuilet-deity is a very beautiful woman. 
Whule the east-west arrangement of the yard 
1s reuversable, there is never any alteration of 
elements along the north-south axis. There 
is thus one single direction=north— which 
provides a cognitive focal point for integra- 
tion of matturs of human condition with 
the larger environment. Within the dwell- 
ing itself birth and the entering of the bridc 
take place in the back=— north=—room. 
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({) The Dunangs interpose-a distance bet- 
ween themselves and nature, by two removes 
within the spatial chart they keep of their 
vegetative environment. These two‘removes 
are, furthermore, part of a temporal perspec- 
tive. an evolutionary scheme. Their present 
existence is associated with a highly standar- 
dized and compartmentalized domesticated 
(rather than domestic) zone. 1. e., tte 
houseyard. 


However, there are dilemmas which are 
intrinsic to form itself; a) Nature itseif 
presents an image of movement. The growth 
has an expanding and receding character, and 
the physiognomic features of vegetative and 
animal matter may be quitc misicading as a 
intentions they harbour (the 
concept of a ‘host’ animating the species’. 
bi The fear that humans may not be able to 
live in close harmony with each other is 
paraileled by a fear of a vicious self-destruct- 
ive chain-reaction © form cancelling itself out 
through self “consumption. 


cue to the 


(2) There is a iack of distinction between 
different planes, and the Dunangs arrive at 
a mythical—temporal— postulate containing 
associations atout (a) domestication of wild 
nature in vegetative gcowth and (b) domesti- 
cation of wild nature in the human mind. 
In the primordial existence humans lacked 
both sentiments and cooperative ability. This 
was a race which knew nothing about clothes, 


hiding from each other in underground 
caves, that is living as close to nature a6 
possible. 


(3) Temporal segmentation becomes mental 
segmention by the reference to events which 
are so dramatic that they can 
cognitive pointers for distinguishing between 
a prior and an antecedent state/age. 


serve as 


(4) The schisms implied by these digitaliz- 
ing moves can be ritually communicated, tbe 
place within a spatial 
houseyard - itself 


enactments taking 
enclive_ the cduamutts 
characterized by a reversal of pointurs ‘of the 
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cast west axis’. Female initiative in the 
mock confrontations follows trom theic 
domesticating capabilities. whichb are signi- 
fied by their worship of spring water and 
evergreen sprigs: i.e.. their manipulation of 
soul substance in nature by closing it off 
from its source and cutting it of from its 
roots. The beneficial effects of this mastery 
of nature is signified by their ‘higher’ (ina 
magic sense) status in an obligating, but 
friendly ard lasting relationship. A younger 
sister protects her elder brother (the higi- 
buna relationship). 


(5) Impression-management, guarded trvat- 
ment of certain motifs, may be necessitated 
by a fear of the confrontation with -nagatitc 
opposites of positive postulates. Thus th-~ 
Dunanga appear to be quite conscious about 
a practice contradicting their own. of promoe- 
ting growth in nature by the inclusion in the 
ritual of a meat sacrifice. Their cudes have 
a capacity to be bi-vocial. A positive, affir- 
mative principle of closenuss is cxpressed, 
though at the same timc, a negative, contradi- 
ctive principle of distance is implied, if tec 
openly at the verbal level. 


If Levi-Strauss's observation un sacriticc 
that “...the object of the sacrifice...1S to 
establish a relation, not of rvsembiance hut 
of contiguity...” Levi-Strauss : 1966 ¢ 225-1 - 
generally valid,I must make the following 
reservations. The vuxchange between th. 
sacrificer and the deity can cance! itself out 
-distance prevails—if the sacrificed medium 
is identified with the deity ‘recatiing the 
devouring of the deity-cow). 


(6) With 
dichotomy as a starting point we have tound 
that on Dunang quadrup¢ed mcat is banned 
from rituals of growth and fertility. while on 
the ncighbouring Kobama is.and it 1s iiberaiiy 
served. Let us bricfiy evaluate the concomst- 


the meat exciusionfinciusien 


tant traits. 


On islands with maie duminance in the 


cult gods (2) ace humanized - shown with red. 
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black, and white masks__thceir relationship 
to nature boing indicated by a bulky appear - 
nnce of bodily featurcs, of grass, leaves, and 
vines. On Dunang. where women provide 
cult leadership. it is only nature which is 
htmanized. with a cosmological significance 
related to rebirth. On an jisland where a 
mixture of meat and entrails of a sacrificed 
animal was Dboilt ina large pot the place 
where gods perennially appear before humans’ 
cyes is called nobindo. 1. e. “the bottom of 
the pot.’ If it contains a gama - grotto - the 
female symbolic implication becomes explicit. 
When returning to their own world, aftcr a 
mghtly round of visiting. bringing fertility to 
cach family in the community, the gods cross 
a bacrricr of large rice-straw rorches. Thus, 
in elaboration of a cold-hot contrast we 
arrive at a distinction betwcen emergence 
and disappearance. What is symbolically 
implied by the sexual dichotomy is also 
communicated. Within ‘the bottom of the 
pot’ grove, representing the uterus, the two 
gods emerge before people's eyes with circu- 
lar movements. Only after several attempts 
do they manage to penetrate the grove. and 
thir movements in the advance through a 
narrow lane is aided by the members of 
their male followings: With sticks in hands 
the men move back and forth, those on one 
side in the opposite direction to those on the 
other. Then. according to a fairly openly 
communicated burning - rice-straw 
torches represent phalluses, and we arc thus 
uble to point toa ritual correlate ~— combus: 
tion to a'mythical motif of self-consumption. 
It can hardly be more graphically illustrated 
than this. 


view. 


The Dunangs also practice a burning of 
Phalluses when bidding farewell to their 
deitics. buts in contrast to the Kobaina attitude, 
they are fearful of the emotive power of 
natural images. Therefore. they only allow 
priestesses to wear a garland of leaves in the 
life-preserving ceremonials; no iconic or 
Physiognomic manifestations of entities of the 
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outer environment are produced. The sense 
of abandon at being separated from the deities 
is a repressed primordial motif, out of tear of 
self immolation, while, on the islands of the 
male secret associations it is re-enacted every 
year. In some wildly ecstatic -scenes before 
the disappearance of the visiting gods there 
were attempts among the largely female 
audience to jump into the firc-barrier itself. 


The Dunangs know that closeness means 
self consumption. Hence visual form is 
restrictive, keeping emotions in bond. On 
islands with male cult associations. by con- 
trast. a communal meal on a slaughtered 
aniinal brings closeness. Ritual form is evo- 
cative; primordial sentiments arc released. 


NOTES 
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paper 


1) The deity associated with the south 
direction, 1, e. a male natural force, is parti- 
cularly severe: and can only be prevented from 
penetrating’ the domestic zone through the 
deceptive interpolation of a fictitious south 
into the spatial arrangement of the yard. 


2) The.gods are named according to the 
colour of their masks. The suffix denoting 
mask’ is mata, but on Dunang it carries the 
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meaning of ‘scrotum’. In a recent article of the samc term, mata. are found throughout 
Barnes (1977) shows that these two mcanings the Austronesian area. 
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The Ritual Tug-of-Wars in Japan 


Machiko Aoyagi (St. Paul’s University) 
Tokyo, Japan 


In Japan, the ritual tug of-wars have been visit each houschold of their village to collect 
played at many places for a long timc. Most bundles of straws. The shapes of the rope 
of them are played mainly on three occasions are various as shown in Fig. 2 
of the year. In first instance, there is a tug- 
of-war played in the middle of January based 
on the lunar calendar. It functions as the 
New Year ceremony, and is found scattered 
all over the country. In the northern part of 2. The rope used in a viliage of northern 
Kyushu Island and a few other placvs of the Japan. There are many small ropes attached 
Mainland, 2 tug-of‘war is played in the to the main one to be tugged by more 
middle of Juiv of the lunar calendar. Ic is players. 
the time of Bon Festival, festival for the 
dead. when the ancestor spirits come back to 
the iand of the iiving. A third case is in the 
middle of August of the lunar calendar. It is 
found in the southern half of Kyushu Island 


tFig i ce Rss 
g 4. The csupes used in Koshiki Islands, 
Ropes used for tug-of wars in generat arc Kyushu. Two ropes arc tied with two 
made uf straws of rice piants. Small boys wooden sticks. 


1. The rope used in a village of southern 
Kyushu. One half of the rope is thicker 
than the other. 


3. The rope used in Koshiki Islands, 
Kyushu. The middle of the rope is thicker 
than the ends, and two ropes are used to be 
tugged on cach sidc. 
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5. The ropes used in a village of northern 
‘Japan. They also use two ropes, one of which 
iis called male rope and the other female rope. 
One end of the latter is shaped jlike a loop. 
‘Thicker end of the male rope is put through 
this loop to be tied to the female one. 


In Okinawa. Southernmost islands. and 
probably also in other parts: a tug-of-wars is 
played only by male members of the viliage. 
It is said that women were forbidden to touch 
or even to step over the rope in olden days. 
Most of the time the game is played by two 
groups of men: each representing geogra- 
Pphically devided sections in a village. The 
result of the game itself isnot always their 
main object. In some cases where an 
asymmetrically shaped rope as shown in 1 of 
Fig. 2 is used, there is no real match but the 
rope is merely dragged around the village. 


The ritual tug-of-wars have many concepts 
involved behind, and I would like to describe 
a few of those that are related to agriculture. 


J. As Thanks giving 


The newly harvested straws of rice plants 
are appreciated very nighly to make a ropc- 
In some villages of southern Kyushu. they 
have a tug-of-war twice a year. One is on the 
15th cof August, the other on the 13th of 
September. The rope used onthe 15th of 
August is made ‘of straws kept ‘since the 
previous year or is made of wild miscanthus, 
as the harvest of rice has not begun by ‘that 
time, while the one used in September must 
be made of newly supplied straws- Occasio- 
nally they had planted an early variety of 
rice plants to be in time for the 15th of 
August. People in some places still ‘yield a 
small amount of crops of the early variety in 
order to have new straws which can be added 
to the older ones to make the rope. If one is 
not able to have new straws ready, then he 
asks his neighbours for exchanging a bundle 
of his old straws for new straws, which he 
will offer to the boys who visit his house for 
collecting them. In a few villages only the 


head part of the rope is made of the new 
straws bearing rice grains. 


2, As Prayers for the Good Harvest, 

During a ritual tug-of-war certain kinds 
of prayers for the ‘good harvest may heave 
been given. This element is obviously found 
in that of Okinawa, the southernmost islands 
of Japan- In one place they have a tug-of-war 
at the end of Puri-sai, harvest festival held 
in June of the lunar calendar, to pray for the 
rich crops of the coming year. In another 
island, on-lookers cheer their teams with 
tlags on which a phrase ‘“‘Welconse the Rich 
Year” is written. 


In some villages of southern Kyushu, a 
rope is coiied before the game begins. Then a 
fifteen-year-old boy sits down in the middle. 
of the coil joining his hands in prayer, when 
young men surrounding the rope ask him, 
“Will the harvest of rice be goud ?” The boy 
answers, "‘The harvest of rice will be good". 


Another question foilows: “Wiil the harvest 


of millet be good 2’ “The harvest of millet 
will be good”. he answers. At another hamict 
it is said that the game at the night of August 
15th is for the rich ‘harvest of rice and the 
game at that of September 13th is for the 
rich harvest of wheat and baricv. On thv 
former occasion a boy in the coild rope -ays 
the following prayer : “The full moon, the full 
moon. we will make the rope of fifteen 
fathoms long for you. Please give us the rich 
harvest of rice both of carly varietv and of 
late yariety"”. Whilc at the game of Scpte- 
mber, the boy says. The full moon, the full 
moon, we will make the rope of thirteen 
fathoms long for vou, so please ‘give us the 
rich harvest ‘of whvat and baricv both ot 
early variety and of late variety”. 


In tug-of-war; played on the 15th of 
January divination to the crop of the coming 
autumn is observed in nearly ail the cases, 
In northern Japan they say ‘that if the tcam 
from onc half of the village wins a game, they 
will have a good reap, or they can sell rice 
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at the higher price. At one village in Kyushu 
@ game is competed between two teams each 
representing geographically divided sections 
of the village. If the upper half of the village 
wins a rich crop from dry fields will be 
expected. for there are many dry fields in 
the upper section. On the contrary, if the 
team from the lower section wins they will 
have rich harvest from paddy fields, as they 
have many in the lower section. 


As I mentioned above, ritualistic element 
of tug-of-wars as thanksgiving is emphasized 
in those played on the 15th of August (and 
the 13th of September also). On the other 
hand those games played on the J5th of 
January have the element of praying for the 
good harvest of the coming autumn. 


3. Relationship between tug-of-wars and 
the Moon 


It is very much interesting that almost all 
the tug-of-wars are played at the night of 
the full moon. The moon seems to be indi- 
spensable for the ritual. Therefore, it should 
be said tug~of-wars dedicated-to the full moon. 
In some placzs of southern Kyushu. boys 
take out the rope. singing the song. ‘‘The 
moon of the fifteenth night, come out soon. 
Enticed by the tune of flute, come and see 
the game. Here, w2 are ready, ready, a tug- 
of ‘war’. The song with the same meaning, 
though differently expressed, can be found 
very often in many areas in southern 
Kyushu. 


In most of the villages of the area, the 
rope is coiled and offered to the moon before 
they start their game. A boy may sit in the 
middle and adore the moon sometimes. Other 
boys offer incense sticks. a bundle of bush 
ciover. of pampas grass and ears ofrice to 
the moon. Pecple may make an extra small 
rope called “‘the rope for the moon”. “the 
sacred rope” or simply ‘‘the small rope,” 
which i- hung on a tree. At some hamlets, a 
tmili! rope itself, being shaped like a circle, 
is called “the moon” The rope is decorated 
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with taro and sweetptato as well as ears of 
rice and bung on a tree when the real moon 
appears in the sky. 


4. Bon-suna, Tug-of wars at the Festival 
Jor the Dead. 


The characteristic of tug-of-wars at Bon 
festivial is its relationship to the ancestor 
worship. In a‘village of central Japan a hamlet 
is geographically devided into two regions. 
Then; people from the upper balf of the 
hamlet make a female rope and those from 
the lower half make a male rope. On the 15th 
of July, they tie up the two.ropes and play the 


game, although they pause the game several 
times for the Bon festival dance. Next day 


both winners and losers march to the river 
to throw their ropes away. 7 hey say that the 
newly joined dead ride on the ropes and go 
back to the land of the dead. A tug of-war 
itself is called “‘the festival for the dead” in 
Iki Islands, western Kyushu and is played so 
as to pack the deceased off to their own land. 
It is said that if they do not have the tug-of- 
war, a mishap may happen to the village or a 
poor harvest in the coming autumn. 


The data concerning with Bon-zuna are 
not so many. But the relationship between the 
ancestor worship and agricultural rites obser- 
ved at Bon festival in general has already been 
pointed out by scholars, and 1 believe a 
further study on Bon-sunag may throw light 
on its feature, 


5s The rope and the Serpent. 


Then I -will discuss the relationship 
between the rope used in tug-of-wars and the 
serpent. Three ways of disposing of the 
rope as follows may be worth noticing on 
considering it from this point of view. 


a+ Cutting off the rope. 


At villages of southern Kyushu it is said 
that a tug-of-war should be performed until 
the rope is cut by the pull. However, being 
tired of the game, it may happen sometimes 
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that people cut the rope with kinves Cutting 
the rope seems to be much more important 
than having a match in these cases. 


b. Throwing the rope into the water. 


Examples of this idea have been mentioned 
above in the paragraph on Bon festival tug- 
of-war. 


c! Ascending the rope 


Although this motif is observed only in a 
few cases; relationship between the rope and 
the serpent is expressed clearly. In a village 
of northern Japan one end of the rope is made 
thicker to represent the head of a serpent, 
and the other end thinner to represent the 
tail. Before the game is started the rope is 
coiled with the head part up and dedicated to 
the moon on which a few drops of sacred 
wine are sprinkled. Then, all the boys gather 
together and put the rope on their shoulders, 
shouting ‘The huge serpent has gone to the 
heaven." After the game is over, the rope 
is burnt or thrown away into the river. 


These three kinds of disposal of the rope 
seem to be resulted from the same idea. In 
all of these cases people let tlie serpent free 
from the human world. In cases of the second 
and the third instances, they send it into 
another world by either throwing away into 
somewhere, probably in the water, or sending 
it to the heaven. 


The story of Yamata no Orochi 1s one of 
the most tamous myths in ancient Japan. 
The yamata no Orochi is literally a great 
serpent with eight heads and eight tails. The 
outline of the story is as follows : 
younger brother of Amaterasts, the Goddess 
of the heaven, was exiled from the land of 
the Heaven, because of his impoliteness and 
violence. In the land of the earth, one day 
he happened to sce a girl who was about to 


Susanoo; 


be swallowed by the Yamata no Orochs. 
After he let the serpent sleep with wine, he 
killed it. When he cut one of the tails, he 
found an excellent sward. The story ends 
with the marriage of the girl to Susanoo. 


6) The Death and the Rebirth 


The serpent is considered to be a god of 
water. So it has a power to control the 
water of the rice field. It is not easy to 
understand the killing the god of water 
without the concept of rebirth behind. At 
the 15th of August, or the 13th of September 
in some instances, when they have new crops, 
people kill and send the serpent away to 
another world, thanking it for its services of 
the year and wishing for its return next year. 
In ‘the areas other than southern Kyushu 
where new crops are not on time by those 
occasions, the ceremony of the serpent 
killing may be postpond until January, and it 
is consequently combined with the New Year 
ceremony’s function. In Bon festival tug-of- 
wars of northern Kyushu. one may suppose 
that the serpent plays a role of the boat with 
which the ancestor spirits are sent to the 
land of the dead. From the view-point of 
the dualistic character of the serpent, it may 
well inferred that the serpent acts as an 
intermediary between the life and the death. 
Moreover. it is intervsting that the tug-of- 
war is dedicated to the full moon, as the 
moon has also been presumed to have duali- 
stic character. 


It can be said that the ritual tug-of-wars 
in Japan is observed for the rebirth of tlhe 
serpent, god of the water which is indispen- 
sable for agriculture. The idea of 
rebirth 1s resulted from its dualistic character 
inferred from an actual physical change of the 
serpent to cast off its skin annually that rs 
taken as a symbol of immortality, 


rice 
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Some features of the domestic cult Organisation 
in the southern Ryukyus and Taiwan 


Jt has been estimated that at the conclu- 
sion of the last war 12,000 Americans had 
died on Okinawa, 94,0C0 Japanese and locally 
mobilised Ckinawans including local defense 
corps, student volunteers and nurses (28,000) 
and about 94,000 civilian Okinawans 1978 
js the 33rd year since the ending of the 
Battle Lof Okinawa and Okinawan families 
have to make a decision this year whether 
to retain the tablets of the dead permanently 
on their altars (following Japanese custom) 
or to remove them when they become part 
of the collective god pantheon kam according 
to the custom of certain southern islands of 
Okinawa. This dispute is being fought out 
between the various mediums (guta). 


I intend to describc the situation in one 
southern island, Tarama; where there are no 
mediums concerned with ancestral behaviour 
ond whure transfers take place quitv easily 
and tlicn to pass on toa short description of 
other neighbouring islands where difficuities 
occur between the living and the dead. 


The island of Tarama is half-way between 
the larger islands of Ishigaki and Miyako 
south of Okinawa in the area losely described 
as Sakeshima, the southern isles. It hasan 
area of 22:39 sq, kms. (2,256 ha,) including 
its smail dependent island of Minnajima. 
851 ho. of thvse two islands arc cultivated, 
Boih 3slands are surrounded by a reef which 
at low tide is above the sca but at high tide 
flooded to a depth of about 8'. This reef 
protects the islauds from the worst excesses 
and vio ence of the sea during the typhoon 
season (middle of June till the middle of 
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Septcmber.) There is now only one family 
which makes its living from the sea but the 
villagers arc primarily agriculturalists as 
indecd are most Okinawans. The island is 
more or less completely flat except in one 
corner near the village which has a small 
mountain which is used as a site for graves 
and for established public property (such as a 
resurvoir) and a TV Broadcasting relay 
station. There are no rice fields of any sort 
and the main crops now are sugarcane and 
tobacco ‘and various forms of subsistence 
crops such as swect potatoes. Till the ‘end of 
the war the island was regarded is very poor 
and on a number of occasions during the 
nineteenth century. a majority of the 
inhabitants had to leave the island because 
of the “failure of the subsistence crop. 
Now every family eats imported rice ,twice a 
day. There were also 570 cattle, 234 pigs, 167 
horses, 2,502 goats and 884 hens on the island 
at the end of 1974. In this year also the island 
had a population of 2,045 in 458 households. 
t0% of these (366) depend totally on agri- 
culture. The population has been dropping 
fairly consistently during the war and at one 
period there must have been over 5,000 
persons on the island. I will now discuss only 
tne main island of Tarama as Minnajima had 
a totally separate ecological and human 
system and was not integrated to any extent 
into the Tarama system. The population of 
Minnajima now consists of about 3 households. 


At the prescnt time there is a single 
administrative system which was introduced 
in 1928 in Tarama headed-by anvelected major. 
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Prior to that date the residential area 
consisted of two ata called Shiokawa and 
Nakatsuji. Although adjacent to each other 
divided by a common road each were separate 
from each other religiously and administrati- 


vely and bcth have a history stretching tack 
several hundred years. Each «uza is today 
divided into four ku with Japanese names 
with the number of households in 
‘brackets’. 


No. of housebolds 


Nakatsuji Shiokawa 
Ishihara (59) -Minema (I8/) 
-Miara (57) -Yoshigawa (163) 
-Amegawa (143) Omichi (225) 
-“Tsugawa (137) -Oki (291) 
369 866 


OOOO OO OD OO DO OO OO 


The lines joining the ku together represent the traditional pairing -for p.rformance 
of the honensai ceremony and certain other communal ceremonies. 


Prior to 1926 however it appears that 
each of the four At in both the eastern and 
western side had four Okinawan names 
representing certain zodiacal signs so that 
Shiokawa and Nakatsuji were structurally 
similar, Although 1 cannot prove this by 
documents it also appears that each house site 
has a special Okinawan name, the meanings 
of which are unknown at the present time 
for the most part. They do not however 
represent the names of the families who 
occupy the sites and if a family moves, the 
house site names do not move with them but 
remain in the same relative position to the 
other sites. They are clearly connected with 
the territory of the aza and not with the 
occupants for the most part. I still do not 
understand the relationships but it is clear 
that cosinological principles are 
involved. 


The whole of the two aga are covered 
with various places as caves or wells in which 
the kam (divinity) have broken through to 
the visible world. These places are connected 
with individual households, with neighbour- 


some 


hood groups, with Au and with Nakatsujt 
and Shiogawa. There is however no special 
site connected with both asa other than a 
newly created Shinto shrine forced on the 
villagers by the pru-war Japanese government 
who thought of Okinawan Shintoism asa 
sort of undeveloped Shintoism. The most 
important shrines are termed uwutake which 
are ranked in order as follows; Ungusku, 
Tomari. Shiogawa, Tarma. Futema and 
Minema. Each one has a priestess (tskasu) 
and two assistant male priests. There are 3 
of these shrines in each «azo. There are thus 
two A which have no special shrine, once in 
each asd. 


The island and the two asa (now called 
a village) are arranged on strict cosmological 
principles. The village is to the north of the 
island. Every one of the traditional houses is 
arranged east to west with the altars having 
their backs to the north and the kitchens to 
the west. The house. the «az and the 
arrangmcnt of the island itself all reproduce 
the same pattern. Alf azw shrines f utake) 
arc to the north or to tbe eust, the direction 
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of the gods. There are no shrines or sacred 
places to the south of the island other than 
the beach to the south is itself dedicated to 
the dragon king (ryugy1). Beneath the ground 
is nila, the home of the dead,a sort of 
shadowy areato which persons go. There is 
a confusien between this land and gusho, 
sometimes placed to the east from whence 
the sea ancestors come once a year bearing 
gifts. There is little information about nila 
other than that three earthly objects have 
access to this land, pigs, cats and a certain 
form of local tree termed gajimaru. When 
cats become old they are usually abandoned 
in thc woods because it jis thought they 
may drag people below when they die 


There are three different sorts of worlds 
based on the same cosmology, the world 
bounded by the island. the world outside and 
the world of the home, Man is associated 
with all three of these worlds and all three 
oper ate on similar principles. The north and 
cast are favourable, the south and west 
unfavourable; shrines are sited in the appro- 
priate positions overlapping usually the thrce 


worlds. Within each world there are 
several duulities' of which in the is land 
sphere the most important are 
Land Sea 
Mountain Strand 
North /east South/west 
Various natural objects especially wells, 


mountains, caves, certain plants and animals 
form part of a natural order which is the 
same in which man lives. The basic principle 
1s onc of identity of the three superimposed 
worlds ot island universe and cosmology and 
natural order. 1 now wish to proceed to the 
local organisation of households dealing 
specifically with houses and their extensions 
graves. I wish first todraw your attention 
to graves and will then work back to local 
households. 


<» 


As far as I can tell there are 61 used graves 
on the island (exeluding graves built by the 
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goverment to war dead). Thcy are all 
concentrated to the north of the island on 
the one mountain available }They are surroun- 


ded by trees and are often very close to 
some of the most sacred shrines (utahke). 
Unlike the situation in Japanese Shinto 


where graves are impure rclative to shrines 
and never associated togethcr there‘ seems no 
conflict between the two. That they arc 
sited to the north/east from whence good 
things come is no accident and is common 
elsewhere in the Okinawan islands. (It may 
be of relevance that all typhoons are from 
the south). 


The graves are major architectural work. 
for the most part made of heavy and lime- 
stone dug well into the hillside in the form 
of caves from which they clearly originated 
both in the statements of the villagers and 
also in the fact that some of the graves arc 
caves In local language they are called baka 
(of baka) and in their ideal form consists of 
there parts, a mousoleum in which the bodies 
are finally placed sometimes with a platform 
around the sides, an inner courtyard in which 
there is an altar (Maecju/ktu) and an outer 
conrtyard. Between the inner and outer 
courtyard is the high fence with a door and 
between the inner courtyard and the cave is 
a squarw door which remains closed except 
for the purpose of passing in corpses. There 
are various technical terms for the different 
parts and there are restrictions on children 
entering the inner courtyard during the 
process of internment, not for ritual reasons 
but from fear that a portion of the dead 
spirit may enter into them, 1 mention this 
here because there is a strong sense of solj- 
darity between grandparents and grand- 
children, the latter often taking over the 
farmer's personal name. The maejuhks 
is regarded as identical with the house altar. 


The corpse is carried in ao special sedan 
chair (gan) inside a rough coffin (Ban) 4°2” 
x 1° 2" x2’ made of poor quality wood to the 
grave after an elaborate funeral. In the 
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procession is a special object called a tengai 
shaped something like a dragon and which is 
identified with the dragon king to the north 
of island: T will not deal with the ritual 
here except to mention that nothing but one 
of the paper tablets is taken back to the 
house from the grave. Two paper tablets are 
made for the deceased. One is brought 
back to the house and the other ultimately 
destroyed at the grave. The carriers of the 
corpse who are non-relatives have to wash 
themselves throughly and burn their sandals 
after the funeral. 


At the end the door of the mausoleum is 
opened; the corpse placed inside or on one of 
the platforms to the right or left. The grave 
must never be swept to receive the coffin. 
The corpse is always inserted head first but 
is carried on the gan feet first. From one to 
five years later, or earlier if the mausoleum 
becomes too crowded from new later occu- 
pants, the dried up corpse is removed, the 
bones washed and placed in a pot which is 
then replaced in the mausoleum on one ef 
the slots on the side gradually moving upto 
the back, In some parts of the main island 
of Okinawa the bones are finally thrown in a 
heap at the very back of the cave but this 
does not seem to be the case here. I entered 
a small grave myself without any special 
objection when the entrance stone was 
removed and there is certainly none of the 
sort of spooky or dangerous feeling one gets 
in some societies. One feels that graves are 
very friendly places without any ghost 
stories that I was able to discover. 


The villagers themselves divide up their 
graves into three main types which they 
themselves call family baka, pPiscu baka and 
kyodo baka. By my classification there were 
15 of the first, 17 of the second and 28 of the 
third. A family baka is onc where all the 
persons buricd together come from one 
common ascendant not more than tiiree 
generations back and usually consist of recent 
immigrants (within 100 years) who in some 


cases bought the grave: or else occupied a 
spare grave where the line of the previous 
owner had disarpeared. They are usually 
small graves and make up only 15 of the 
total. The second type is called a fiscu baka 
and consists of different households jointly 
sharing the same grave knowing that they are 
relatives but in some cases being unable to 
describe the exact relationship. These families 
today have no mutual responsibility for each 
other but know they are relatives because 
their fathers often have a similar middle 
name which only overlords were able to use 
in feudal Okinawa. Today with the compul- 
sory use of Japanese surnames many people 
no longer remember these names unless they 
become included in the middle of the Japanese 
name. Of the !7 piscu baka graves, 8 had 
the patronymic Shun, 3 had Cho. 1 had Gen 
and 1 Jo. 1am deliberately not referring to 
these groups as clans as their internal struc- 
ture is not clear and although the villagers 
knew of more general Okinawan terms such 
as hiks or mutsu they seemed to be much 
more similar to cognatic descent groups with 
a patrilineal bias than an unilineal corporate 
group. Nakane Chie for Amami-Oshima 
Island has compared these groups to the 
Maori hAapu in structure. The third group 
kyodo baka is the most frequent, 28 out of 61 
consisting of both big and small graves. Kyodo 
means co-operative and the graves are of this 
type, a co-operative for burying people in 
common. The people in such a grave are 
unrelated to their knowledge and do not 
necessarily have any common neighbourly or 
descent interests in common other than 
periodical joint workbees to keep the graves 
in good condition. 


The members in all three of these grave 
types (which are indistinguishable architec- 
turally) are equal in respect to procedure of 
burial, place of burial, genealogical position 
or housebold head or not. Many of the 
graves have specific names connected either 
with a particular fpiscu or have the same 
name as the particular house site (even if the 
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family has moved) from which it might 
reasonably be deduocd that the grave and the 
house were connected in the past. However 
no new grave has been built for at least the 
last 100 years and it is clear that one enters 
the mausoleum as an individual. not as a 
group representative. There are two group 
graves roserved for lepers and strangers. 
There arc a series of rites for the dead 
person which stretch up to 33 years from 
burial but in the case of lepers all the rites 
arc carried out on the one day so that it is 
clear that lepers have always been recognised 
members of the community. 


In traditional Okinawan society there 
were at least two classes of nobles and 
commoners, only the former of whom bad 
surnames and lived in large “clan like” units 
tracing descent through a common name. It 
1s thus likely that at the time these graves 
were built the ruling class (caste ?' identified 
by these patronymics were buried in graves 
with the clans having unilineal descent. 
However the commoners probably were 
organised into cognatic groups so their graves 
were really Frodo. With the abolition of the 
distinction betwen nobles and commoners 
and intermarriage within Tarama the “‘clan 7?” 
organisation became more oognatic-like, 
whereas in some other parts of Okinaw 


especially the main island. the muutstu as a 
patrilineal oriented group became the more 
common model of descent. I would like now 
to pass on to the house. The standard house 
1s shaped like diagram 3- Without exception 
the houses back north with at least threc 
rooms; the most casternmost is termed the 
ichibansa (No. 1 room) in which there may 
be a shrine termed a marvu : 1; the middle 
room is termed the nibansa (No, 2 room?) in 
which “there are the ancestral tablets; the 
westernmost room is the kitchen with the 
firegod next to the stove. Inside the house 
these are the only three types of gods. Along 
the front is a verandah and when onc 
approaches a house as an honoured guest. 
one always enters the sichibansga to the east, 
then moves to centre. Once there once moves 
to the division between the verandab and 
the straw matting (fatani) not close to the 
altar as in Japan. 1 have translated the word 
altar as butsudan here but this is really a 
misnomer as there are rarely any Buddhist 
statues there and certainly no one except 
members of the new Soka Gakkai sect would 
call themselves Buddhist. I append herc a 
table showing the distribution of these three 
ritual places of worship in the village, I am 
for simplicity omitting door gods. garden gods, 
weil gods. etc. 


No. of househoids No. of households No. of butsudan No. of No. of kitchen 
in the yillage surveved marc : 1 gods 
417 146 118 108 135 
1 was not abie ‘to survey the whboie 


viliage but I have no reason to think that 
the 146 houseboids surveyed were unrepre- 
sentative. 


The most universal domestic kam is the 
fire god (hl no kam). It consists of three 
stones usualy near the stove, is worshipped 
br tbe cook on festival days and is identified 
with the sun rising from the east. It is not a 


is 


god similar to the Chinese kitchen ‘god. 
which is a sort of local spy resuscitated each 
year. Practically every household which cooks 
has this god calted a fire god. 

The smarvy © 1 consists cf a Zoro, an incense 
holder without any object bebind it. There are 


‘a variety of explanations about its existence but 


in most cases it is worshipped exclusively by 
the mother-in-law after her daughter-in-law 
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takes over the running of the house and 
sometimes also her husband. It represents her 
own personality (tamashsiil. It is not-exactly a 
god and according to several elderly 
informants whenever tle old lady or her 
husband leaves the house she asks the 
marvu © 1to guarantee his safe return. 
Naturally those houses which marry neolo- 
cally and have no mother-in-law do not have 
a marvu : 7. But it is significant that just 
behind the ichibanga is a small room which is 
usually occupied by the eldest daughter or 
sometimes by the old retired couple. 
‘Although Tarama docs not ‘today openly 
claim to have a hunarigami ‘system where 
the sister is ritually superior to her sibling 
neverthel.ss there is a distinct fecling that 
the eldest sister and then her successor, the 
daughter-in-law is in a way the pricstess of 
the houschold. Mabuchi describes a sitution 
during the just war in which when a person 
went off to the war, his sister presented him 
with a talisman to protect him. There is some 
similarity to the situation in thc islands ot 
Tonga in which tke sister is always rituaily 
superior to her sibiing to such an extent thot 
tliey cannct reside in the same house togcther 
after about th. age of 8 and a brother always 
traditionally bowed to his sister when he met 
her as onc bows toa chief tes). In the 
neighbouring island of Heteruma. Ouwenand 
has this to say, after given credit to the 
earlier work of Mabuchi. ® 


“ ReligiousIy, the contre of gravity of the 
higiribundri group is located very 
distinctly in the bunagri, the sister. There 
is not only a mythical and legendary 
‘spiritual predominance’ of the sister, of 
a ‘sister—dvity,’ but also in the practice of 
religious life it is in principle the 
shabunagari (shi Jabunari), the oldest sister 


who as bunart nu han (sister-deity) ful- 
fillsithroughout her life the religious duttes 
of the house into which she is born while 
the eldest daughter (ego's eldest sister. 
boma of the house) is regarded as kandaha 
(J, kamitakai divine”) because it is she 
who at the proper time will bzcome the 
bunari nw kan of her house”. 


In the genealogical records owned by some 
members of the fiscis group it 15 the eldest 
sister of eich generation whose marriage is 
very carefully documented although the other 
sister and younger brothers are often not fuliv 
described or even omitted. 


Thus it isclear that the ichibansa coom 
is not only the furthest to the east because it 
is most closely conncveted with the cidest 
daughter or the eldest couple who are closest 
to death land becoming an ance:stor! but 
that on Tarama it represents ‘not special 
gods, but female ritual superiority of which 
the mearent 1 is only a manifestation. 


What is called the butsndan in Japanese is 
Predominantiy concerned with the arrangement 
of f. rmer tablets of dead members of the house: 
held. within the bouschold. The common 
word for it is the geds he If using the word Kam. 
The only houses having a bitsrdan will be those 
households having tablets cto look after. A 
younger son forming a new househoid wiil 
have nou dead ancestors and will hence not 
require a Putsudan. In fact the populaticn of 
Tarama #5 shrinking so that very few totally 
new households are being formed. Still 28 of 
the 146 households surveyed had no butsudan- 
A Dutstudan 1s usually arranged with a number 
of shelves. On the top shelf there is usualiy a 
tablet to the grandfather and grandmother. 
In Tarama, the tablets are not usually placed 
in the slotted Japanese type of tablet container 


» Mabuchi Toichi, 'Okinawa-Sakijima no onearigami”’ ‘Nihon Minszokugaku Vo's 2/4 


and 3f1. 1955 pp. 49-57 and 63-80 respectively. 
Ritual Invocations of Haterum” P. 64. A 
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Also cornelius Ounehand. ‘‘The 
sian Folklore Studies, Vol. 26. 2 Tckyo, 1967. 
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onc behind the other but consists of a 
wwparate piece of paper with the person's real 
name written on it. Not being Buddhists 
naturally therc is no special Buddhist rcligious 
name. In Tarama also there may be some 
other person's name also for whom the family 
fccls responsibility. even a non-relative. In 
one typical case reading from west to east 
we have father. older brother's wife, founder 
grandfather, mother, older brother's child, 
older brothcr. In this case we have the 
senior generation in the centre and the shrine 
was looked after in the household of a younger 
trother since the older brother had died 
first. In Tarama there are absolutely no 
restrictions on brothers being placed on the 
same altar (as on the main island of Okinawa 
where this is forbidden, chodo kasabai) and 
the order varies sometimes alternately to the 
centre and sometimes in orders of age from east 
to west. In this instance the older brother had 


been killed in the war as had the children. 
Below the tablets are at least two horo 
(incense holders). One koro to the cast is 
allocated to the gods in general including 


ancestors who have passed over and who no 
longer have an independent tablet. Each 
additional Zoro is allocated to each descent 
line counting mother's parent's and father’s 
parents as two groups which will become 
separated by allocating different children of 
the householder to be responsible for each 
linc. In this instance, for example, the eldest 
son will be responsible for providing a son to 
worship his father when he dies and perhaps 
the second son will be responsible for provid- 
ing a son to worship his father's eldest brother 
since both he and his son are dead. 


However, in the Tarama system, this 
responsibility lasts only for three generations 
during the period when the dead person has 
not b come fully identified with the collective 
gods. The worshipper is responsible for the 
ceremonies associated with the rites de 
Passage but not with continuing a descent 


ine indefinitely. I will briefly explain this. 
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After death. the main commemorative 
ceremonies are held on the third day 
(mscadxi). seventh day  (fPatsananka), four- 
teenth day (furananka), twenty-first day 
mn nanka). The tablet which has becn placed 
separately on the west side of the altar till 
this day is elevated to the main altar. The 
family or some representative visits the grave 
to burn the grave ihais and other objects 
which have been left there such as food. At 
the home, vegetarian food such as beancurd 
is presented to the tablet), fourth week 
{(yonanka), fifth week (itsunanka), sixth 
week (also called mn nanka), forty ninth day 


(in Japanese shijugonichi). 100th day 
(Pyakunits). Bone washing, shinuwa, some- 
times done at this time or at OBon. It is 


forbidden to use red kanekobu as a presentat- 
ion food). After the first year, it is stated that 
special ceremonies must also be held on the 
anniversary on the first year (yunor kogu) 
third year (mnti kOogu). seventh year (nanati 
kogu). thirteenth year (foturti mati kogu) and 
at the thirtythird year (sanjusan ninkts) 
and also called more commonly, uftuninks or 
wufundaka). In Japanese all these ceremonies 
are called nenki, commemorative ceremonies 
but in Tarama dialect only the final one is 
called ncnuks and the remaining ones are 
called only by the number of days which 
have elapsed since the internment. 


There is also a custom in Tarama termed 
ytas, a large ceremonial feast given by a 
household. Y1uai arc given when a child is 
eight days old and also when a couple reach 
73 years of age (and sometimes 61, 85 or 88 
and 95 or 99 years old). A yuai is also held 
when a dead person has died 33 years earlier 
if the dead person has had a grandchild. The 
guests invited to a jyuai are as follows: 
(a) the immediate physical neighbours of the 
house performing the yuai, (b) all relatives: 
of a wife and husband to the san shinto 
(one shinto=children, parents, h-w; two 
shinto=siblings, grandparents and grand- 
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children; three shinto=siblings’ children. 


See Diagram (4°+; (c) friends. 


In actuality 1 never found any person in 
the village who had attended a 33rd year 
memorial service. The thirteenth year marks 
the final ceremony of a yuai. Those persons 
invited are those representing any of those 
present at a previous y10i. A small donation is 
made to the host which is recorded and it is 
my belief that the list of previous attendees 
is made the basis of a subsequent invitation 
The counting of thirteen years is not begun 
to be counted until the death of the serviving 
spouse so that it is joint commemoration of 
both husband and wife. Also if one’s children 
do not have any children themselves then the 
ceremony is not held and in the absence of a 
grandchild some one must be adopted first if 
it is likely that no natural children will have 
been borne. However after this final 
ceremony the tablet is destroyed by burning 
and the dead person at this ceremony is 
worshipped as a god joining the anonymous 
tablet to the east which represents all kam. 
This last stage is termed ubudatte, the raising 
up of the dead person to godhood. The 
transfigured tablet is offered only fruit, fish, 
tenpura, etc., and not pork, which the tablct 
has received previously ; silver money is 
burnt instead of gold, a travelling rote 
(yugata) and a stick are placed against thc 
altar with (formerly) a hat and straw sandals. 
The tempura is twisted into different flying 
objects. For example one termed ebigatta is 


in the form of a pair of wings. The altar has 
two or four incense sticks pleced on the oro 
(censer) instead of the one or thrce formerly 
presented to the normal ancestors. The only 
memory of the dead person which may remain: 
is the name which is usually written in the 
keau, a sort of written gencalogy which is 
kept in a box under the altar. 


As I mentioned earlier, there is always a 
minimum of two foro on the domestic altar. 
The incense holder to the east is to gods in 
general but most informants also claim that 
this includes unidentifiable ancestors. The 
central Koro is to the named ancestors. Thc 
whole process of uhudatte can be: regarded 
as a shift to the cast. the dircction of gods 
in general, Thus thc domestic and island 
cosmology are reunited by becoming inte- 
grated into onc system. 


Let us look back at yuai for a moment. The 
word yas has the meaning of friendship 
group. A yuai group is called together at th. 
time of the baby becoming 8 days cold when 
a child is given an adult name. (Prior to eight 
days of age, the baby has a ceremonial baby 
name chosen from a list of three which is 
not used again). But a vrai was again traditio- 
nally called together at the time of marriage 
(say about 25 years old) when husband and 
wife were made a single ‘init and traditionally 
it is this same group equally from both sides 
which may ke called together again at ages 
61. 73, 88 and 99 and then finally when 2 


* The following are some commonly used descriptions of group: of 


sani ) 
taraks ) 


friends. 


siti ka ho those speaking the same language, 

ututda: relatives 
sakatas father’s side 
tsubata wife's side. 


tundaris neighbours 
idifas, junior line 
ntukata husband's side 


relatives of kin our 


blood relatives 


dusin friends 
n mkdtd. mouther’s side 


« The /Zesu is not just a genealogy but seems to have samc sort of mystical significance as 


it cannot be removed and can only be looked at in front 


of the altar after a prayer or 


divination. In one case known to me illness was ascribed to the Aesu being looked at 


without proper precautions. 
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person loses his ssparate identity 13 years 
after death. From marriage till after death, 
a period of perhaps 7) vears. this groupfgof 
neighbours, friends and specified relatives 
(or their nominees) of both ‘husband and wife 
continuc to mcet together periodically 
asserting thcir concern with the person for 
whom the rus is called or to their tablet. 
Atter this final ubudatte ceremony presided 
over by his grandson, the group becomes 
dissolved and the grandson heir's yudas 
becomes the entre. It is not unusual for 
the grandson to inherit a dead grandfather's 
name although in traditional Tarama <ocicty 
one may change vune'’s name several times in 
one’s lifetime. The yumi group is <learly an 
ego-centred group based on kin on both sides 
and other non-kin categories. 


In Okinawa in general there is another 
tvpe of group which is called the munch, 
usually defined as a patrilineal group tracing 
descent from a common ancestor. I had 
extreme difficulty on the island in finding 
out bow the villagers distinguished the terms 
munchyu and Piscu and I came to the conclu- 
sion that for the most part they used the 
terms interchangeably. In the second type 
of collective grave mentioned earier, the 
Piscu baka a more common word was 
munci:tt baka. The only time the munch 
seemed to meet together was on the occasion 
of visiting graves in which vunly one linc is 
buried. Fut on other occasions the viliagers 
referred t9 a munchyu as including relatives 
of both husband and wif, 


It is noticeable that those famiiics who 
owned a munchu gf ive were p rsons who had 
onc of tne seven middie names. Gens Cho, 
Shuin. etc. If 1 were w make a conjecture 
aoout toe°previous grave hiztorvfof the area, 
it wou.d appear that at the time the big 
Graves were built about 130 years earlier, 
they wre built by an upper class from the 
equiva.ent of a Ryukyu samurss class. Each 
of these groups competed to buiid bigger and 
betier graves. The lower ciass however 


a2 


probably did not have an agnatic but a cogna- 
tic system. In the course of time as the 
former upper class became indistinguishable 
from the ordinary people, the movement was 
towards an cgo centred yuai system fruma 
traditional muncht system, So today we have 
muncht graves stili consisting of only one 
descent group where there are sufficient 
people to maintain it. and where this becomes 
impossible they asked others to share it with 
them. In some cases we have an actuai story 
which relates how a certain rich family askcd 
one of their servants to share the grave with 
their own ancestors as he had lived in their 
house during their lives. In the absence of 
any written records this is only speculation. 
but in some other parts of Okinawa many 
of thc ceremonies to do withthe worship 
of ancestral tablets on the domestic altar is 
confined only to members of the household 
and all commemorative services are confined 
only to descendant in the male line and their 
affines- 


arguing that within 
Okinawa there arc two descent systems 
through time, an agnatic munchw group 
especiaiuiy connected with the former upper 
class, and a bilateral plus neighbourhood 
group associated with a Psscis wich by 
virtue of its "ego-centredness nceds to be 
reorganised every 70 ycars or so when the 
dcad grandparents’ place is taken by his 
grandchildren. Because in the course of time 
the economic differenc- betwen the upper 
and lower class on the isiand became stsht, 
the piscis became the stendard form of 
household continuity. Under this syst m, 
however. it became necessary to remove the 
ancest-al tablet as an exclusive object of 
worship from the alter and in Tarama this 
was done most logically not at the end of 35 
years but after a grandchild had been born 
and responsibie thirteen years after the older 
grandparent's death. 


In short I am 


It is possible that other parts of Okinawa 
also had a sort of cognatic and patrilineally 
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oriented inchs system operating at the 
same time in the not so distant past." 
It appears that in some neighbouring islands 


the emphasis on continuous patrilineal descent 
is being fought out by shamans at the 
present timc. Whereas in Tarama there are 
no yet concerned directly with iilness at the 
present time, in the neighbouring island of 
yonaguni it has becn estimated by a compet- 
ent anthropotogist that about one-third of 
all women were shamans (yruta) and that at 
least 609, of all illnesses were ascribed to the 
ancestral dead- On this island the vita are 
carrying ut a major campaign to prevent 
persons of different di.scent lines being 
burried in the same grave; they will not even 
allow two wives of one husband to be buried 
together but each wife has to be buried with 
her own children. On the butsudan they will 
not alluw two brothers to be on the same 
altar, a custom long practised on the main 
island of Okinawa. Yonaguni is an island 
which is so close to the Taiwanese mainland 
that it may somctimes pick up transmissions 
from the Taiwanese TV stations and until 
the ruscissiorn of Taiwan to a Chinese govern- 
ment, uscd to carry out a great deal of trade 
and {: hing with Taiwan. Many of the older 
islande:s have a good understanding of 
Taiwanese customs. Yet for va-‘ious reasons 
including emigration and the existence of 
war dead it 1s not uncommon tv find two 
or three ines on the samc altar separated 
by different koro. On Yonaguni there arc 
very fiw mausoleum type graves (which 
Tarama/: and 
they exist nuw. only those in their elder 
brothers and they the possibility 
of bringing property with them but women 


arc «universal on where 


have 
may never hive that chance. Thus families 


arc ina scnse split between those who can 
contribute tothe continuity ot the clan and 


DD ea OOOO 


those who cannot. In Yonaguni it is still the 
personal nature of the dead person which jg 
emphasiscd and thc idea that certain persons 
should be totally excluded from id-ntification 
with the Aam still seems abhorrent. Dead 
souls may show their dissatisfaction with the 
living in som practical way such as causing 
some person to become iil but in Yonaguni 
there do not seem to be souls which may 
become “orphan spirits” by virtue of not 
having a successor or by being excluded 
through not being able to continue a property 
line. 

In Taiwan, each dead person is on his 
own after death with his own individual 
grave. evun husbands and ‘wives being, for 
the most part. separately buried. Som2 of the 
dead a-e lucky enough to be reburied ina 
jar after 10 to 15} years. In Tarama the 
community of the living is repronuced after 
death in the group mausoleums and there 
appears to be no dissatisfied dead coming 
back to pingue thc living. Even children and 
lepers are members of the community having 
recognised rights after death. Yonaguni is an 
intermediary case with certain group graves 
confined now only to those of the same 
descent line but with ail members of the 
socicty having the right to be raised to 
godhood after 33 ycars at lcast. The dissatis- 
faction of the dead to cause iilness secums to 
be a result of quarrelling hutween the dead, 
one group trying to dominate a curtain group 
of living because of trying to force an 
unilineal pattern cn what was Previously 
a cognatic type system. If I were reborn, I 
would prefur to live in the Tarama type system 
where such difticult illnvss causing spirits as 
exist, do not arise from the discriminatory 
sucial structure which can find no place for 
those who do not fit in to the intlexible 
lineage pattern. 


e Amounga number of other examples, see the articie bv Tsunemi Junichi ‘“‘Kunigami 


murda Aha’s munch system changes” 


on PP. 25-28 Okinawa Shakui to Henswu, 


Tokyo. Also the articie by Makio Matsuzono “A note on the enshrinement of 
ancestral tablets at Zamami island. Okinawa’ in Ancestors (ed. W. H. Newell, 


Mouton, The Hague, 1976. 
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The Goddess Sarala 
Evolution An Orissan Goddess Temple 


Sarala Temple is well known in ceastal 
Orissa as a center ot the Shkakfa tradition 
igoddess worship’. * Tt is unique because of 
its close association with Sarala Das, the 
great Orissan poet who wrote the first 
Mahabharata in the Oriya language. Yet. 
like many other temples, it fits into a comp- 
lex mosaic of rites and festivals that extend 
beyond the viilage. 


I would c'assify Sarala Temple as a 
“district level shrine.” It can be further 
defined as “Temple-village” because of the 
following characteristics. 


(1) The temple und the surrounding viilage 
are inseparably entwined with one another. 
(2) Sarala Temple dominates the economic, 
caste and ritual relationships within the 
villaec /3) A market place has arisen in this 
district which is largely supported by the 
existence of the temple. (4) Sarala temple has 
a unique sct of myths and rites which set it 
off from other remples of comparable size in 
the area (5) The deity ‘clearly dominates the 
surrounding district as the chief focus of 
worship. None of these characteristics alone 
would warrant classifying this as a ‘temple- 
village.” The determining factor is the combi- 
nation of all these indicators 'in a single 
sacred center 


Sara’a temple is located near the Mahanadi 
river, over 30 miles from the city of Cuttack. 
This is a heavily populated rural area with 
thousands of nucleated villages connected 
mainly by dirt roads, cutting across rich paddy 
fields. The trmpleis the major structural 
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feature in the village of Kanakpur (about 
2'000 persons). Most of the adult population 
has some kind of economic tie to the temple. 
Both Brahmin and non-Brahmin temple ser- 
vants dominate the village social structure. 
Members of every caste have important 
economic links to the temple. 


The shrine of the goddess Sarala is 
medium size by comparison to others in the 
region. Most of the 530 acres of land owned 
by the temple is rented out to tenant farmers. 
Another portion is divided among temple 
servants (both Brahmin and non-Brahmin) 
who have inherited traditional rights to farm 
the land as partial payment for performing 
temple duties (see preston 1978a). A few 
for grazing of the 50 
temple cows and cultivation of giains used 
in the prepartion of frasad (sacred meals) 
for the deity. 


acres arc rescrved 


Many village occupations are temple 
related. The numerous tca stall owners: 
restaurant proprietors, and merchants who 
sell religious articles, derive their occupations 
from hundreds of devotees in the surround- 
ing district who attend the temple each week 
(from approximately a 30 mile radius). Also: 
the market on the outskirts of the village 
js heavily patronized by devotees who 
combine daily or weekly shopping with 
temple attendance. 


Though no single caste is dominant in the 
village of Kanakpur, Brahmins, Khendayats. 
and Reuls are more influential than others. 
Khardayats are tisually landowners who 
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sometimes have secondary occupations as 
merchants. Most Brahmins of Kanakpur serve 
in some capacity at Sarala temple; they are 
well respected. but fewer in number than 
the two other influential castes. The Rauls 
are a Shudra subcaste claiming to have becn 
once a tribal people. They are temple servants 
by tradition, working alongside Brahmins, 
but with different functions. The Rauls arc 
derived from tribal Savaras (once forcst 
dwellers) who are attached to many other 
Orissan temples: most noteworthy being the 
Daitapati's, a Shudra subcaste rclated to the 
Rauls. who perform important ceremonial 
functions at Jagannath temple, Puri. (2) Since 
non-Brahmin ‘‘priests’’ are associated with 
many rural goddess temples in Orissa, there 
is nothing unique about the presence of the 
Rauls at Sarala temple. The significant 
difference here, as compared with other 
Orissan temples, is the degree of Raul 
influence over the management of tbe 
institution. Rauls share responsibilities with 
Brahmins in the conduct of services. In 
most other places Brahmins dominate non- 
Brahmin temple servants. At Sarala temple 
there is an ideal traditional formula stating 
that there should be an equal number of 
Brahmin and Raul familivs attached to the 
temple; but in fact, today there arc approsi- 
mately 25 Brahmin and over 100 Raul families. 
These two castes must share land, a portion 
of the Jbhog, and cash income from the 
temple. The imbalance between the two 
castes is always a source of struggle, and, as 
in many temples, litigation is endemic. 


This competition for dominance can be 
partially explained through an analysis of the 
complex tolk history of Sarala temple. We 
arc not interested here in historical accuracy, 
so much as the impact of folk legends on how 
people interpret the significance of their 
temple and the appropriate relationships of 
service castes within it. The flok history of 
this temple-village pivots around the figurc 
of Sarala Das. There seems little doubt that 
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this Shudra visionary actually lived jin or 
near the village of Kanakpur during the 15th 
century when Kapilendra Deva resigned as 
sovereign. 


Legend, corroboruted by the poct’s 
own assertions, has cstablished that Sarala 
Das was born in the village of Jhankada 
in the present District of Cuttack. His 
descendents arc still there scattered in the 
villages round about. He was a devoted 
worshipper of the goddess Sarala wliose 
temple still stands in the village of 
Kanakapur a. about a milc from his native 
village. Not far from this villuge the poet's 
samadhi still stands under a spreading 
banyan tree, an object of devotion and 
respect to people all around ‘Mamsinha 


1962 : 52). 


Sarala Das was not well educated and 
seems to have grown up ignorant of Sanskcit. 
This fact contributcs to ethnic and earthy 
qualities in the poet's versions of the 
Mahabharata and Gandhi Purana. He was 
the first to render these sacied texts into the 
Oriya language. Sarala Das changed the urder 
of the original epics. added many 
characters and inciuded scenes that reflected 
rural Orissan life at the time. This cthnic 
rendering of the sacred texts has made Saculu 
Das a celebrated and saintly figure 
Orissan history. 


new 


in 


According to legend Saraia Dus, Orissa’s 
Shudra poet, had a vision of the goddess 
Sarala, who, it 1s believed, guided his hand 
in writing the Mahabharata in Oriya The 
question for the- 
goddess to appear The 
origin mnyth explaining the cdeity’> ¢ticst 
appearance on carth heips to the 
problem. According to the myth, Purusharam 
came to the area. started worshipping 
Sarala under a banyan tree and married the 
daughter of a Savara tthe present day Raul 
caste serving in the temple). When Purusha- 
ram left the region an India-wide 


arises as to the reason 


before a Shudra. 


SOLVE 


on 
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pilgrimage, he gave responsibility for worshi- 
pping the goddess to the local Savaras. who 
built a temple for the deity. This establishes 
a clear and dircct relationship of the goddess 
to people of lower castes and explains why 
she would appear t)> a Shudra poet. 


Today villagers rationalize Raul influence 
at Sarala. temple by invoking the legend 
which gives this Shudra caste both rights 
and responsibilities for worshipping thc 
-goddess- After all, they reason, it is only 
appropriate that Shudras should carry on the 
tradition. as Saraia Das did when hie was 
selected by the goddess to write the sacred 
texts. Some villagers even suggest that the 
Bralimins were imported within the last 
century by the Raja of Kujung who was the 
chief patron of Sarala temple. Beforc that 
time, it is conjectured, the goddess was 
served by Rauls alone. It is claimed that 
the Raja of Kujang imported Brahmins to 
legitimize the cult of Sarala in the cyes of 
higher castes within and outside the region. 
Certainly the importation of Brahmins 
occured in other parts of Orissa, but there 
is no solid evidence to conclude that this 
happened at Sarala temple. Also, significant 
in the intercaste conflict is the fact that the 
writings of Sarala Das include numerous 
humorous references to inept numbers of 
higher castes. There is a long tradition in 
Orissa of celebrating an ideal equality of 
castes. The writings of Saruala Das reveals 
his broad sympathies for people who are 
outcastes or low in the social hbierarchy 
(Mansinha 1962 : 62). 


Another conflict is related to the folk 
history of Sarala tradition. Three adjacent 
viilages claim to be the jegitimate place of 
origin for the temple. Apparently during 
Mogul rule the original temple was converted 
to a mosque and the icon of Sarala was 
hidden. The present temple at Kanakpur 
village was constructed at the end of Mogul 
dominance. People iz a nearby village. where 
Sarala Dasjwas supposed to have been born, 
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claim that their village is the legitimate scat 
of the deity. A small shrine devoted to the 
goddess is located there. The contest between 
villages has created considerable local tension 
and divided loyalties in thé district. This 
intervillage conflict may be one reason why 
the temple has not yet taken on rcgional 
significance. People in the wider region may 
be reluctant to become involved in a 
parochial schism, despite the attraction of 
the temple due to its association with the 
poet Sarala Das. 


Other deities in the village of Kanakpur 
include the gram devi, Jagulei, a goddess 
whose shrine is little attended. Also, there 
are several Svayambhwu (spontaneously 
generated) Shiva Zingas on the outskirts of 
the village. People say these Jingas are there 
because Shiva is Sarala'’s father. Though 
other deities are occasionally worshipped, 
they are of little importance by comparison 
to Sarala. Almost every trees pond, and 
clearing fits neatly with the elaborate mytho- 
logy surrounding Sarala's emer gence. A survey 
of village household shrines reveals at least 
onc, and often many, images of Sarala are in 
every domicile. She is the principle deity and 
is even worshipped by children in the village 
public school. This school is named afcer 
the goddess; children draw pictures of her and 
listen to stories about her appearance 
on earth. 


Sarala is truly the paradigmatic sovereign 
of her domain. °” People pay her the respect 
otherwise attributed to a royal personage. They 
turn to her, not only for answers to crisis 
situations (such as curing diseases, soothing 
the pain of death. and enhancing fertility), 
but also as a protective, yet beneficient and 
omnipresent, feudal land owner. All this indi- 
cates the overwhelming preeminence of 
Sarala within, and even beyond the village. 
On ceremonial occasions the rites at her 
temple spill into the village square, extend to 
adjacent villages, and knit together people of 


different castes and classes throughout the 
district. 
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We have noted earlier that the presiding 
deity of a ““temple-village'’ must have unique 
characteristics that attract people at the 
district level. 1 have already noted the unusual 

linkage of the temple to a famous histori- 
cal Shudra poet. Of equal interest is the fact 
that the goddess Sarala jis principally 
Malasaraswati, Goddess of Learning. (She 
may also take other forms, such as Mahakali 
and Mahalaksmi). Large Saraswati shrines 
are rare in India. Also interesting here is the 
peculiar mixture of Tantric and Vaishnavite 
elements in the puja. The temple sacraments 
include both bel (wood apple) and tls; (basil) 
leaves. On top of the temple is a chakra 
(wheal of Visnu), yet until 1949 animal 
sacrifice was still conducted Such 
sacrifices do not usually occur at purely 
Vaishnvite temples. There are several reasons 
for this curious  imixture of Shakta and 
Vaishnavite styles of ritual in the temple 
ceremonies. Orissan religion was profoundly 
influenced by a brand of Vaishnavism which 
stressed (1) hostility to the class of profes- 
sional priests, (2) the right of Shudras to rvad 
the holy scriptures, (3) the use of the ver- 
nacuiar, and (4) a mixture of sectarian tradi- 
tions, intended to lead devotees beyond the 
image of a deity, to the ultimate void beyond 
(Mansinha i962 : 88 & 89). At Sarala temple 
we see a clear mixture of Shakta and Vais- 
hnavite elements that emerge trom Orissan 
history. 


here.* 


The only way to make sense out of Sarala 
temple is by comparison to others above and 
below it in the Orissan hierarchy of sacred 
centers. At the district level this “temple- 
village’ is tied to the surrovunding a:ea 
through economic, caste and ritual links that 
reinforce cach uther. The first question to 
ask is who attends the temple. As mentioned 
earlier devotees come from a 30 mile radius. 
Those who attend weekly, however; come 
from a radius of no more than 10 mites. 
Usually temple attendance is combined with 
some other kind of business. Even those who 
patronize Sarala temple only once or twice 
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per year, have relatives nearby, and gain some 
kind of religious merit or economic benefit 
(trade in the market place) by visiting the 
temple. 

One indication of the religious significance 
of a god.less shrine is its place among the 
shakti pithas (seats of the goddess) listed in 
sacred Hindu scriptures. These are places 
throughout India where parts of Sati's body 
are said to have fallen when the gods divided 
it into pieces ° When z goddess shrine is 
mentioned in this sacred literature it is 
usually of all India, oc at least regional 
importance. * Sarala temple is not listed in 
the Sanskrit sacred texts. However. each 
region in India has itsown version of the 
sacral hierarchy of shrines within India. Some 
Orissans consider Saraia to be of all-India 
importance. This is because Saraia Das 
places such significance on the goddess Sarala 
in his Oriya versions of the sacred texts A 
Sarala cnthusiast dliustrates this attempt to 
inflate the universality ofa district icvel 
deity in a newspaper article : 

The whoie of Orissa has ben inspired 
by Sarala culturc...Sarala is Orissa's 
Goddess ot Learning and Sarala pitha 1s as 
well known in India as a center of know- 
ledge as Kasi...The culture of this area 
has intluenced the whole of India...Today 
Sarala culture has crossed the border, not 
only of Orissa, but also India, and touched 
the horizuns: of the United States. James 
Preston, a research scholar from the 
United States. has come to Sarala pith 
to study Sarala culture. Thus, a great 
clement in India’s culture wil be expose 
to the worid (anonymous 1973).7 


Here is an excellent example of how 
publicity universalizee a deity in modern 
India. Though Sarala temple remains a dist- 
rict level shrine today, it may eventually 
take a more prominent place in the hierarchy 
at the regional level. The individual who 
wrote the passage above, is one of numerous 


persons attempting to rekindle a sense of 
Orissan ethnicity. 


tly 
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The next question is‘ the relationship of 


the reciprocal interactions between different 


Sarala temple to other shrines within the levels. 
Orissan temple hierarchy. Table I illustrates 
TABLE 1 


PLACE OF SARALA TEMPLE WITHIN THE ORISSAN TEMPLE 


LEVEL ! 
1. All India | 
2. Regional | 


3. District 


5. Domestic 


Almost all sacred centers in coastal Orissa 
have been influenced in one way or another 
by the Jagannath cult at Puri (level 1, all- 
India’. Many temples have dircct ritual 
relationships with the Jagannath complex, 
such as an exchange of visiting priests and 
distribution of dry Jagannath mahaprasad.® 
Other temples, iike Sarala, have more 
sndireot links with the Puri shrine. Thesv 
temples follow Jagannath temple's calendar 
year andemploy certain eiements of ritual 
established at Puri. Though most people who 
patronize Sarala temple have attended the 
Puri shrine at some time, their principal 
deity is Sarala- Indeed, a few Sarala devotees 
would consider this goddess to be even more 
important for Orissa than Lord Jagannath. 
The ell-India shrine at Puri though signifi- 
cant symbolically, actully has little dircct 
influence on Sarala temple. 

A stronger vertical link exists (at level 2) 
between Sarala temple and the major regional 
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HIERARCHY 


SHRINES 


Jagannath (Puri) 


Biraja (Jajpur) 


Mangala—/ Sarala j —Bhattarika 
| Sar } 


Numerous other district level goddess shrines 
} 


Siva lingas—>gram devi—>Bila Sarala 


Numerous small shrines in and around Kanakpur village 


Household shrines in Kanakpur village 


goddess shrine of Orissa. Biraja at Jajpur. 
This shrine is a well known shakti pitha 
mentioned in the classical Hindu scriptures. 
Though Biraja temple attracts some pilgrims 


from outside Orissa, most are from the 
surrounding region. The link of Sarala 
temple and Biraja at Jajpur is somewhat 


stronger than that with Puri. Nevertheless, 
it is still weaker than would be expected. 


Priests at Sarala temple occasionally visit and 
mode! rites after those practiced at Biraja’s 


shrine, yet there is little more uanteraction 
between the two shrines than this. One 
reason for this weak relationship i> the 
distance of Jajpbur from Kanakpur village 
(over 60 miles’. Thus, the amount of travel 
between the two institutions is limited. More 
important than this, however, is the attempt 
of Sarala devotees to elevate the temple from 
a district to a regional level of prestige. People 
are more concerned with establishing Serala’s 
“rightful place’’ at the regional level than 
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with using Biraja temple as a model for ritual 
emulation. Even if the Biraja shrine set a 
symbolic pattern to be initiated at Sarala 
temple, this would be informal and erratic. 
Though regional jievel shrines in Orissa act 
as models for rites performed at lower level 
sacred centers, the pattern at a higher level 
filters down unevenly. Priests may visit 
regional temples and bring hoiminc new ideas; 
but they must 
district level temples) a dcgree of uniqueness 
specific to the tradition established in their 
own locality. 


Another important set of relationships 
1s between temples of the same magnitude— 
in this case, other district level shrines 
(level 3). Most peopie can list 10 to 15 district 
scvel goddess shrines arc considered to be 
most sacred in coastal Orissa. Many of these 
goddesses were once the tutelary deities of 
Orissan Rajas. Others are noted because of 
the unique qualities of the deity. Sarala 
temple is always mentioned as one ot these. 
Orissan district level goddess shrines sharc 
certain common characteristics. They are 
similar in size, attract devotees from approxi- 
mately the same range within the surround- 
ing district, and enjoy a considetable amount 
of interaction among priests and pilgrims, as 
they travel back and forth between shrines. 
Certain strong social and economic alliances 
have been made through intermarriage. 
linking the temples together horizantally. 
Sarala temple is well known among devotees 
ut other district level goddess shrines. This 
prestige makes the temple a likely candidate 
tor eventual elevation in the hierarchy. 


also maintain (especially in 


As we descend the scate to Ilvavels 4 and 5 
(local and domestic) it becomes evident that 
a middle range institution, like Sarala temple, 
has a strong, dominant, and syncretic relation- 
ship to smaller shrines that form the 
infrastructure in the hierarchy. This contrasts 
with looser ties to higher level institutions. 
We have noted earlier how all-pervasive 
Sarala is within the village and on the private 
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altars within people’s homes. The overwhel- 
ming presence of Sarala at these lower levels, 
unifivs people at a district level. A similar 
integration at the rcgiona! level would require 
a tempie to radiate even more allegiance, 
from a broader spectrum of persons, beyond 
ordinary district parochialism. 


At tlie present time there is no accurate 
way to determine the number of 
devotees who attend Suirala temple during 
large festivals. However, some informants 
estimate that roughly 3: per cent come from 
threc adjacent villages, with 60 per cent from 
a wider range. Only about 5 per 
from other parts of Orissa (most of these 
weie born in the district. Several recent 
developments may widen Sarala’s scope in tne 
future. These include ; (1) a new dharmasalda, 
(2) a new train link with the city of Cuttack 
(20,00 people) 30 miles aways, (3) moderniza- 
tion of the yearly mc/a (including films, 
theatrical performances. ard cemporary 
exhibits made available by the recent 
electrification of the village!?, (47 increased 
awareness of Sarala Das as Orissa’s exemplary 
poets and (5) the extension and elaboration of 
the fire dancing ceremony, where men dressed 
as the goddess traditionally travel to other 
villages in the 
attention ro their goddess. 


exact 


Cent come 


and cities region to cail 


If Sarala Das is such an important figure 
in Oriya literature, the question now ariscs 
as to why this temple has not evolved to at 
least a regional level of importance. There arc 
several reasons for this. In the first place, a 
genuine interest in rekindling Orissan culture 
is a recent development Alsc, Kanakpur 
village has been slow tv change old, more 
parochial, ways that have persisted for 
centuries. In 1962, the Chief Minister of 
Orissa saw the potential of this temple, built 
a library next to the shrine, and erected a 
pillar in the village courtyard to mark the 
place as an important ethnic site in Orissan 
history. I believe it is only a metter of time 
before Sarala temple becomes a regional 
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shrine. Even though it is located near two 
large urtan centers, Cuttack (30 miles and 
Bhubaneswar (5) miles)’, transportation 
remains very slow and rudimentary in this 
part of India; nor has urbanization cxpanded 
as rapidly as it has in other states. The 


ethnicity and direct their attention more fully 
to historical figures like Sarala Das«'® If this 
occurs in Orissa. then some district level 
shrines like Sarala templv, should evolve into 
regional level institutions, unifying larger 
groups of people than they presently do under 


gradual spread of Western style education a single set of divinely embued ethnic 
may increasc people’s consciousness of their symbols. 
NOTES 


RY 


$¢ This is a revised version of a paper first delivered at the Xth International Congress of 
Ethnologicai and Anthropological Sciences, New Delhi, India (1978). 


I. I conducted intermittent research on Surala temple in 1972 and 1973. The original 
purpose cf the research was to compare the temple to an urban sacred center. Since 
I was unable to complete a comprehensive ethnographic study of the village, the 
informution prescnted here is advanced tentatively. 


Ld 


For an interesting description of the special role of non-Hrahmin “priests” 
(Daitapatis) in the periodic renewal of th-: icon ot Lord Jagannath at Puri see Mishra 
(.971 : 139-14} . The non-Brahmin priests are discussed in some depth by Babb (1975: 
177-214". Also of interest in this connection js the possibility that Jagannath was 
originally a Savara god and was later adopted by the Aryan faiths of 


Buddhism. Tantracism and Vaishnavism ‘Mansinha )962 : 2) . 


Jainism, 


3. For an vxceclient analysis of the Hindu deity asa puiradigmatic sovereign sec 
Appadurai and Breckenridge (1976 :5. Also sev (1977 : 51), Mahapatra 
{1978 and Kulke (1972 & :976:. 


Freeman 


4. Until 1049 a buffalo was offered to Saraia during Durga Puja. After Independence 
there was a iocal struggle to change this. No substitutes, such as watermelons or 
cucumbers, replaced ‘the sacrifice ‘here, as in other temples where animals are no 
longer offered to the goddess. 


5. For a fuli explanation of this Tantric myth as refiected in most Puranas see Sircar 
(948 : 80) and Bharati (1963 : 147-167). 


6. The only major Orissan goddess center mentionted in the classical ‘Puranas is Biraja 
at Jajpur. 


7. 1 have kept the name of the author of this article anonymous. 


8. The mahafrasad from Jagannath templeat Puri is distributed throughout Orissa 
and even other parts of India. Babb (1975 ; 61) observes the use of mahaprasad from 
Puri in Madhya Pradesh. Usually mahaprasad consists of dry grain preparations 
which can be easily preserved and used on special ceremonial occasions, linking a 
local shrine to the all-India pilgrimage center at Puri. 
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0, A “temple village” must cstablish only Juosce tics to higher levei temples in order to 
maintain its uniqueness. On thc other hand, one would expect those district level 
temples which have strong vertical ties to higher level shrines to bw classified as 
“special purpose temples.” These shrines spucialize in something which attracts 
devotees. concentrate on that aspect of the deity, mod-l every other c.ement in thc 
services aftcr a higher level shrinv, and gain some degree of legitimacy by direct 
contact with the regionai and all-India level institutions. This question cannot be 
answered until more systematic and careful rescarch has been completed ona wide 
range of Hindu temples. 


JU. See Clothey (1972) for an example from Tamil Nadu in South India. 
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Odissi Dance from the temple to the Stage 
Implications of a Radical Shift of Context 


Having been invited to speak at a seminar 
on folklore, I thought that I would take this 
as an opportunity to talk akbout my 
experience in and of India, an experience 
which covers the fields of performing arts 
and that of anthropological research- The 
two experiences are in fact closely connected. 
When I first came to this country in the mid- 
sixties I devoted all my time and cnergies to 
learning various forms of classical dance. I 
first studied Kathak and Bharat Natyam 
since in 1964 no one was teaching Odissi in 
Delhi where 1 resided. In fact no one saw 
Odissi for it was at that time not well Iknown 
outside of Orissa. When I first witnessed a 
year later a performance by Indrani of Odissi 
1 totally and ardently fell in love with that 
form and decided that from that point on I 
woul devote all my energies to it. For three 
years I spent a great deal of time and cnergy 
Jearning Odissi from my Guru Surendra Nath 
Jena. Towards the end of my stay I also had 
begun performing quitc extensively and in 
fact came to Orissa as a guest of the State 
Government 11 years ago and danced in 
Rabindra Mandap. I thus acquired some 
knowledge of the performing scene and came 
to know all the major dance exponents. I 
have since tried my best to maintain contact 
with the performing scene in India and I go 
to concerts when I am here and read the 
dance reviews and speak with performers. 


Dance is a marvellous introduction to the 
Hindu mind and I would now recommend it 
to would ke anthropologists and folklorists. 1 
was recently in Los Angeles at the American 
Anthropological meetings and heard Victor 
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Turner give a most moving and cxtraordinac ¥ 
talk about the necwssity for truly knowing 
and communicating that knowledge-te 
experience bodily, totally, jin a manner in 
which the intellect is not separated from ail 
the other affective and subliminai functions 
of another culture. He 4s verv 
much involved in cnacting dramas and 
performing himself along with his wife and 
students rituals of the African peopic he 
studied, the Ndembu. His words resonate l 
deeply in me for I knew that my first manncs 
of knowing India was through its dance and 
I had experienced it intimatcly in a was 
which academic research seldom ailows ome 
to do. 


now 


When upon my return from India I went 
to graduate school to study anthropology the 
department where I found myscif did not 
consider dance a relevant and certainiy nota 
serious academic pursuit and I had to put 
that sort of knowledge on the back burner for 
a long time. Aftcr finishing my course work 
I was frankly very disappointed bv the hard 
scientific approach tov anthropology I had 
been taught, one in which inter subjcctivity 
aesthetics and empathy had very little it any 
place. Ialmost gave up and turned ence 
more towards dancc. 1 brought my Guru to 
Boston and danced up a storm. I shared with 
him my sense of dissiliusion and my painful 
expericnce that my two worlds the once ot 
dance and the one of academic purstiit——were 
seemingly unbridgeablee He told me 
“Frederique, you have ony one life to live and 
you cannot Jo several things at once. Do only 
onc thing ‘and that must be dance.’ His 
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words had a profound infiucnce on me and I 
resolved then and there to do the anthropo- 
jogical study of the devadasis, those women 
from whom this marvellous dance -had been 
received. It took some determination since 1 
Anew that my department had .not prepared 
me for such a study and that it would nct 
be  particuiarly interested in it. But I 
persisted and now I am ‘indeed profoundly 
happy that 1 did so for my two worlds have 
been healed and fused as they should be. My 
experience is not fragmented any more and 
talks that 1 give in 
work with a dance 


now I often introduce 
universitics on my 
performancec, 


The choice of this topic in a folklore 
seminar may seem to somc as inappropriate 
since Odissi is called a classical form of art 
and to implicitly categorize it as a folk form 
might offend some. My intention is not to 
diminish in any sense the status of Odissi as 
a form of dance. 1 consider the division of 
people's experience into a high classical 
domain and a low folk domain as another 
mstance of fragmentation. I would like to 
quote the beautiful words on this subject of 
Prof. Madan : 


Unfortunately, current approaches 
-to the study of Hindu society have 
produced a variety of fragmentaticn of 
the people's experience, not only becween 
the religious and the non-religious but, 
more grievously within the so-called 
religous domain between ‘high’ 
metaphysical truths and ‘low superstitions — 
between the ‘great tradition’ of the texts 
and the ‘little traditions’ of folklore. 
Jt should be the principal task of the 
. sociology.of India to heal this schism and 
to restore the integrity of the people's 
exnerience.! 


In the case of Odissi dance it 1s not so 
much that I do not wish to make any kind 
of distinction between it and what is genera- 
lly referred to as folk dances, the two have 
very distinct styles and context of perfor- 
mances. The former is part and parcel of a 
literate tradition which can be traced very 
far back indeed, allthec way back to the 
Bharata Natya shastra: and the latter is not 
part of such a tradition. But what 1 do wish 
to convey is that the two types of traditions 
partake of the same underlying structure and 
express the same basic cultural categories 
and concerns. The surface manistestations 
differ according to the context but the 
underlying structure is the same.? 


When dealing with Odissi dance from the 
comparative standpoine—looking at both the 
stage context and the temp’e context— one 
is faced also with an instancc of fragmentat- 
ion. With the shift from the temple to the 
stage, the dance was carved out of its cultural. 
matrix, scparated out from the totality not 
only of the life of the devadasi but from the 
larger totality of the place-temple complex, 
Dance on the niodern stage is art for art's a 
sake, a western notion, inapplicable. if not 
imconprehensible, to the traditional context. 


In a sensc what I want to do in this paper 
is totry to explain why the devadasis of 
Puri found it impossible to alow some modern 
exponents of Odissi to perform in the temple. 
Thesc performers had approached the devada- 
sis with a request to dance in the temple. 
needless to say these exponents were Hindus. 
In view of the fact that at the time the 
request was made the devadasis did not dance 
during the daily offering anymore and that 
further more the dancing was not likely to 
be resumed at some later date since none of” 
the devadasis have dedicated thoir danghtrrs 


1. T- N. Madan “For a Sociology of India. David Pocok on the Study or Heleit and 
“Practice in Contributions to Indian Sociology n. s. Vol. 10 No. 2 1976p. 367. 


2; For a Similar view See Veena Das Stucture and Cognition Aspects of Hindu Caste and 


‘Ritual Oxford U. Press 1977; 
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to temple service, the modern performers 
made their plea on the basis that the tradition 
must not be allowed to die and why could 
they not be permitted to perform in the 
temple and so keep the tradition alive ? 
However to keep the tradition alive it turns 
out requires much more than an expertise in 
the art of dance. The objections voiced by 
the devadasis referred to the fact that the 
performers had not undergone the temple 
dedication ceremony which has to take place 
pre-pubertally. In the case of one of the 
modern performers. the young lady was 
married which was another reason to 
to disqualify her, since as you well know 
the devadasis do not marry; after the dedi- 
cation ceremony they are considered to be 
married to Lord Jagannatha. 


Besides these objections the devadasis 
said that to dance in the temple one cessentia- 
lly would have to become a devadasi, or in 
their language be adopted by one of them and 
live with them. 


It is necessary at this point to make it 
clear that caste affiliation was not a problem 
since devadasis adopt daughters from all the 
water-giving castes (fanisprusya Jjati) and 
the two modern performers belonged to that 
category. In other words to be able to dance 
in the temple one has to become a devadasi 
and live the life of a devadasi. The fact that 
one may be extraordinarily gifted and profici- 
ent in the art of dance is not sufficient. 


Such an attitude finds an echo in the 
writings of H. L. Seneviratne in the rituals 
of the temple of the Tooth ‘in Kandy, 
Sri Lanka. This author writes the following 


about the drummers of the temple of th. 


Tooth : 


Although anyone can drum in a caste 
society, only a drummer by caste can drum 
ritually * no other person's drumming 1s 
‘real’ and meaningful. At the Temple on 
meaningless drumming is possibic. ‘Reality 
or meaningfulness in drumming does not 
belong to the quality of the drumming, 
but to the quality of the drummer, i- €. 
his caste status. ' 


I find Prof. S.neviratne’s language: cextre= 
mely felicitous and would like to apply ic to 
the case at hand. The dancing of the modern 
performers is not ‘real’ and mcaningtut and 
reality and mcaningfuiness do not dupend on 
the quality of the dancing. In the case of 
the devadasis the meaningfuiness of thet 
dancing and singing in the tempic cannot bY 
ascribed to caste status since as I said carliet 
devadasis can be recruited from many castes: 
The status of devadasis docs not correspond 
to a caste status exactly: anyway cin on 
speak of caste where there is no’ marriage ? 
The category of  devadasiis a status unt 
itself; this is very well exprusced by a deva- 
dasi, author of a manuscript on the rules of 
the dance of the mahari, the local appelation. 
for a devadasi. This is what she writes : 


This nijoga cailcd Sampruada is not 
a community. We are bdaisnabdas, 
calls us sudra his dharma will be deste 
royed. It we were brahmincs, a dasi could 
not stay in the 
kshatriya or vaisya we would practice th2s 
dharma of the housewife? 


if once 


settiement. Jf we were 


[| Samprada nijoga ethi nahi sampradaya 
baisnaba atanti sudra bolile dharmakhyava 


1. H. L. Seneviratne Rituals of the Kandyan State Cambridge, University Press 1978, 


P. 27. 


to 


t 


I wish to express my gratitude to Pandit Sadasiva Ratha Sharma tor allowing me to 


copy this manuscript and for his help in translating it. The manuscript is in the 
pandit’s possession. The title is mahars naca bidhi. 
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brahmana hoile dasi padarc narahiba 
khyatriva bajsva hoi gruhi dharma 
acariba 


Thus if we cannot say that the meaning- 
iulnes-~ of the devadasis' dance belong to their 
caste status since they do not possess ones, we 
most sav that it belongs to the status of 
devadasi and we are led into inquiring what 
that means. We know what castc means or 
-at - least we have a great dea! of information 
on it but we know far Icss about what being 
& devadasi as a total socio-cultural category 
“means. 


Thus to try to understand the meaning of 
the dance of the devadasi onc has to go 
beyond the dancing itself and into the 
devadasi’s total life pattern and how it fits 
into thc larger cultural context. Whereas 
3n the case of the modern stage performer the 
meaning of the dance is self-contained in the 
dance itself. This is a western view of things. 
In the west artists in fact insist that meaning 
be only derived from the work itself and be 
completely separated from the artist's 
biography. 


I would now like to try to capture thc 
meaning of being a dcevadasi. To day the 
devadasis havc fallen on hard days. They are 
not continuing their tradition and the 
decisive break seems, according to them and 
to others in Puri, to have occured with thc 
death in 1958 of Ram Chandra Dev, the 
grandfather of the present king of Puri. He 
was the last king who patronized the 
devadasis and took a lively interest in them. 
The devadasis are very closely linked to 
kingship. They are both teiople and palace 
servants and are also categorized among the 
symbols of kingship along with the elephant 
(Aagsti » the horse (gswa), the bugle (kahali), 
drumming (badya), the fly whisk (camera), 
the large fan (rasa), and the umbrella (chata). 
‘Such close association with the king is to be 
expected since as the wives of Jagannatha, 
the devadasis stand in the same relationship 
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with Lord Jagannatha's living incarnation 
the king of Puri. 


The importance of the king to the 
devadasis and their relationship with‘ him is 
clearly stated in the following excerp from 
the same manuscript of the mahari : 

The Gajapati king is the hope of our 
community; 

He gives us food and water; 

Knowing him as God we offer our body 
to him, 

But on the day of our duty we should 
not even salute him. 

{Rajaje gajapati ambhakula asa 

ana jala kanji seje rakhicanti hansa 
tahanku debata jani bhaba anga deba 
pali dina niuchali heba barajiba 


(or nakariba)) 


This manuscript was crentatively dated 
by Pandit Sadasiva Ratha Sharma as having 
been written about a century ago. But the 
same attitude and bcliet was voiced by some 
of the devadasis to me now. 1 say ‘some’ 
devadasis because there is one among them 
who has adopted the prevalent view about 
devadasis today, namcly that they are and 
must be chaste and pure, not only on the day 
of their scba as the lines just quoted indicates 
but always. A corollary of this view is that 
it is only because of dire economic necessity 
that now-a-days the devadasis have taken to 
prostitution. This is a fiction and it isa sad 
thing for me to see the devastating effects of 
the virulent attacks by christian missionaries 
on the institution of devadasis. The puritani- 
cal and totally understanding attitude of 
christian missionaries may not be the sole 
cause of the view generally held today about 
the devadasis but 1 suspect that it has 
certainly played no small role in it. 


Fortunately not all the devadasis of Puri 
have been infected by such a false puritani- 
cal outlook. Several devadasis have told me 
that the marriage to Jagannatha which their 
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temple dedication expresses is consumatid— 
after they have attained maturity-by the 
king. After this has becn donc they are then 
eligibie to become the sexual partners of the 
brahmin tcmple servants. This custom js 
ancient and not a recent phenomenon, as can 
he attested by the writings of Kalidasa; who 
in the meghaduta +1. 35)! describes beautiful 
vest'as or courtesans dancing and waving the 
fiy whisk jin the shrine of Siva at Ujjain. 


The term Dbesya is even today used to 
refer to the  devadasis: however to mistake 
this for vulgar prostitution resorted to 
because of economic necessity js a gross 
misunderstanding. The devadasis attached to 
temp’es were supported like any other ritual 
servants of that temple. They were also given 
lands by the kings and this is attested to in 
many inscriptions, particularly in the south. 
The devadasis or Puri remember liaving 
possesed lands given to them by kings for 
their sustenance. They also told me that onc 
of the previous temple administrator had 
shown them temple records indicating that 
the devadasis collectively owned 18 acres of 
lands. Hc in fact had tricd to restore these 
lands to them but was unsuccessful. 


The devadasis in their own vrords—and 
such a view was also expressed to me by some 
pandas—arc the earthly counterpart of the 
heavenly courtesans, the swargavesyas like 
Tilottama, Urvasi, Rambha and so forth, who 
adorn the court of the king of the gods, Indra. 
In this mortal world imartyaloka) the court 
of the earthly king 1s also adorned by vesyas 
who sing and dance both in tbe court of the 
God King and the court of the King-God. 
The absolute distinction and mutual 
exclusivity of the terms wife and courtesan 
does not apply in the courtly domain. The 
devadasis are both the representatives of 


Lakhsmi tLakhmipratinidhii* Jagannatha’s 
consort— and the earthly cuunterpart of the 
swargatesyas. In the former scrse they are 
in the same structural position as the queen; 
the king is their mortal husband since he is 
the living embodiement of the immortal 
God-King Jagannatha. This fact is expressed 
in sevcrai ways. First of ali in the very word 
mahari which according to onc of the 
Rajgurus 15 ctymologically related to the 
word maharani meaning queen. Such an 
ethymology is given a great deal of credancc 
by the fact that in Mayurbhanj devadasis are 
actualiy called maharani ' and by some epi- 
graphical evidence. S. N. Rajguru gives the 
translation of a sct of plates about land grants 
(See his Inscriptions of Orissa Vol IV, p.262 ; 
lines 41-48 go as follows : 


(this grant is issucd with libations of 
water, free of taxes, for the increase of 
merit and glory of (our! mother. father 
(and) ourselves. to Rani Sri Karpurasri, 
daughter of Maharima Huna devi... 


The term Maharima (mother mahari) 
refers to the moth.r of a queen and can thus 
be translated as ‘queen mother’. 


Another fact which to my mind also 
expresses the structural parallelism between 
the devadasi and the queen is that the dance 
of the devadasi during the morning meal 
offering (sakala dhupa) which takes piact in 
the nata mandir the dancing pillared hail — 
in front of the Garuda stambha, is performed 
in the presence of the Rajguru. For the 
duration of the ritual the rajguru must stand 
near the devadasi holding a golden cane 
(sunabeta). 1 understand this golden cane to 
be a symbol of royal authority since during 
the royal ceremony of suniag (the golden 
which commemorates the first regnal year of 
the king and numbers the new regnal year the 


1. See G. H. Rooke The Mcghaduta of Kalidasa translated with Sanskrit text, Oxford 


U. Press. 1935, pp: 24, 25. 


1. This information was given to me by Sri Swarup Bhanj Deo, the younger brother of 


the king of Mayurbhanj. 
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king used to hold such a golden cane. The 
rajguru, as his title indicates, is the preceptor 
of the king and this particular rajguru 
(several rajgurus were appointed) was also 
the supervisor of ritual in the temple. He 
himself is not a temple servant and his 
required presence during the dance of the 
devadasi is his only ritual duty in the temple. 
Thus even in her ritual duties in the temple 
the devadasi‘s link with the palace 1s 


indicated. 


The devadasi as a queen and the living 
embodiement of Lakhsmi was implicitly 
recognized by the Pandas who at the time of 
her ritual dutise, when the food offering was 
in proccess behind a drawn curtain, used to 
call out to the pilgrims present and tell them 
that a darsan of the devadasi was equivalent 
to a darsan of Jagannatha- The wife of the 
God King and of the King-God is part and 
parce! of His royaity. As Hocart pointed out 
long ago. a king cannot be consecrated it he 
is not married '. It isin that sense that I 
understand the pandas’ statement. The 
pilgrims seem to have understood well what 
the devadasi stood for, better than many 
educated persons today is would seem. To 
illustrate this statemcnt I will report a 
conversation I had with Pryambada Mahanty 
who as you all know was central to the 
revival or more precisely thc stagification of 
Odissi. She told me that her friend Mayadhar 
Mansingha, the well-known Oriya literateur 
and lover of art, reported to her remembering 
witnessing the dance of the devadasi as a 
young boy. He remembered that after her 
dance ail the people present rolled on the 
floor and that he was at a loss to explain this 
behavior- He described it as a sort of a 
trance. Pryambada was equally at a loss to 
explain the behavior. When I reported this 
to the devadasis they explained to me that 
‘he pilgrims sometimes rolled on the floor 
space where she had danced to pick up the 
Just of her feet. They also touched her fect 


and brought their hands to their forchcads 
and gave presents to her of money or clothes 
or jewelry. Such expression of’ worship was 
not restricted to the temple. Pilgrims through 
the intermediary of their Pandas would 
request the presence of a group of devadasis 
in their lodging house. There they proceed 
to worship the devadasis, offering them 
flowers, incense, kum-kum powder and 
washing their fcet and +ipping that watcr 
(Paduka), a treatment showing extreme 
respect. 

It cannot be assumcd that the pilgrim 
perceived the devadasis as thc living embodie- 
ment of Lakhsmi and/or as a mectonym for 
the queen but not as a besy'@- To assume this 
is to my mind simply to project what is 
perhaps a wersternized dichotomization where 
whatever is lofty cannot at the same time 
have anything to do with sexuality. The 
appellation of besa for the devadasi is too 
widesprcad and too ancient to thing that 
pilgrims were not aware of it. 


It is no doubr true that sexuality and 
purity do not go together. We have a hint of 
this in the first quote trom the mahari's 
manuscript where she writes that on the day 
of her ritual duty the devadasi must not 
cven salute the king who she otherwise 
regards as a god and offers her body to. The 
foilowing two stanzas arc even more direct 
about this subject : 


On the day of Seba cat pure food, 
sleep on a pure mat and keep quiet; At 
the time of the Seba if any man looks 
upon her with desire that man will surely 
fall into the greatest hell. 


If a man desires the body of a cduasi 
at the time of her seba this man, by order 
of the king, should be heavily fined; such 
a man would be a criminal in front of the. 
Great Lord. These customs are written in 
our sasfras. 


OO OOOO OOOO OOO 
1 - See A. M. Hocart Kingship. Oxford U. Press, 1927, p. 101, 102. 
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“| habisya bhojana suddha patirc sayana 

“bis:sare sebadine rahiba mauna-. 
dasiku seba kalare jeba nirckhanti 
mahnnarake se punsa absya padaati. 


Je purusa seba anga kadati bancai 
rajagyare gujharina diantiti sehi 

bada thakura pakharc huanti aparadhi 
emanta bacana sastre achaitisadhi. j 


Jt is written very specifically that it is 
only during the time of her seba that any 
form of sexuality must be absent and avoided 
and this is clearly put in the contex of the 
devadasi purifying herself in preparation for 
her ritual duties. Since there were many 
devadasis, any given onc would not have her 
turn of duty but every few days, Outside of 
that day the devadasi was not restricted as 
to her sexuality except that she could not 
keep relations with non-temple servants and 
among those only with the brahmins. 


One may still ask why are such women 
called courtesans and why is there what 
seems to be a positive injunction to not be 
chaste? In fact according to one of the 
devadasis The one least influenced by modern 
ways of thought, after having consumated 
her marriage with the king a devadasi should 
have at least one sexual relation with a 
Panda, Thus the positive injunction embedd- 
ed in the term besya does in fact exist. The 
answer to this question is that sexuality does 
not only have the negative marker given by 
the fact that it is impure; it has a positive 
marker as well and that is that it is auspici- 
ous (mantgala). 1 have a wealth of evidence 
to support this assertion and will begin with 
some textual one- In the Visnusmrti (63 29) 
and che Visnudharmottara Purana (11.163.20) 
vesy'as are categorized as being auspicious 
along with full jars (purna khumba), aquatic 


animals. flags and a few other tbhings.' In 
texts on temple architecture such as the 


Hayasirsa Pancharatra and the Varaha- 
mihira'’s Brhat Samhita as weli asin the 
Agni Purana (140-30/2 it is recommen- 


ded to placc representation of erotic couples 
(maithuna) along with other auspicious 
motifs such as birds, fuli vessels, leaves and 
crecpers on the door jambs of temples. 


Thus in those texts vesyas and maithuna 
are both categorized as being auspicious. It 
is well known that the devadasis a e€ auspici- 
ous and to explain this one is toid that this is 
sO because they never become widows who 
are inauspicious. That is certainly true but 
to retrieve the sexual implication of such an 
explanation it must be realized that widows 
are supposed to abstain from sex and the 
ahy'@ — the woman whose husband is alive = 
the opposite of the widow is also sexually 
active. The devadasis are ahyas, they never 
become widows, and they are also besyas. 
The sexual implications of their auspicious- 
ness is thus bard to avoid. 


The devadasis are also the ones who sing 
the auspicivus songs (mangala gita) at all 
the auspicious ceremonies of the king and 
the pandas. They go to the palace and to 
the pandas’ houses to sing these songs. The 
auspicious songs are wedding songs : one 
about Rama's wedding and one about 
Krishna's wedding. The auspicious ceremonies 
are weddings, initiation, ear-boring, birth 
and birthdays, the founding of a house and 
in the case of the king the ceremony of sunid 
referred to earlier and that of abhiseka the 
commemoration of the king's consecration- 
The devadasis never parti ipate in any of the 
inauspicious ceremonies which are funerals, 
ancestor worship and the rituals surrounding 
illness. 


CC nn i i ai ir i 
1. See Gonda “Ascetics and Courtesans’” in Selected Studies’ Vol. IV History of 
Ancient Indian Religion. Brill, 1975 P, 243. 
2. See Tarapada Bhattacharyya The Canons of Indian Art, Firma Mukhopadhyay, 
Calcutta 2dn edition 1963 (1947) PP. 228, 229. 
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The wedding it can be seen is at the core 
of the idea of auspiciousness since the 
auspicious songs arc wedding songs. And 
what would marriage bw without scxuality ? 
And at the core of the idea of auspiciousness 
ir whatever is productive of life since illness 
and death are catcgorized as being opposite to 
what is auspicious. Such findings correlate 
with those of Veena Das in her analysis of 
the Grhya Sutras of Gobhilay in which the 
concerns center around life and death which 
correspond to the auspicious and inauspicious 


opposition. As she points out this opposition 
does not correspond to the pure/impure 
opposition. We have already scen that in 


the case of sexual intercourse we have a 
disjunction between impurity and auspicious- 
ness. Such disjunction is also evident in the 
case of ancestor worship which does not 
involve any period of impurity but is catego- 
rize | as inauspicious and birth which involves 
a period of impurity but is auspicious. 


Thus I have given a very brief view of the 
meaning of devadasi and therefore of the 
dance. The dance of the devadasi is auspici- 
ous and expresses atspiciousness. Odijssi is 
also one of the must s¢nsuous forms of dance 
that I know. It has preserved the graceful 
and voluptuous three-bend position 
(fribhanga) typical of the sculptures found on 
the great medieval temples ot India. In fact 
the motif of the erotic couple (maithuna) and 
that of the dancing devadasi are the two most 
frequentiy and prominently displayed motifs 
on such a great temple us that of Konarak. 
The memory of the connection between these 
maithtina and auspiciousness is not dead and 
only found in ancient tcxts.s A Panda 
explained for me what these siaithuna meant: 
this is what he said : 


These representations please Indra, 
king of the Gods, the master of rain. 
He sees that in this way. through these 


images the play (/s/a) of Visnu is well 
publicized and thus he feels like preserving 
the temple and the city in which they arc 
found by sending good rains, since he is a 
devotce of Visnu. So we get rain and 
thus we arc able to live because food can 
grow. Hence this is auspicious !mangala) 
for us 


In Konarak the dance hall is a scparate 
structure placed in tront east) of the main 
temple. Thus when approaching the temple 
one first goes through the dance hall which 
is covered with truly breathtakingly beauti- 
{uli sculptures of dancing women in a great 
variety of poses. Incidentally these scuiptures 
arc an anthology of Odissi dance. After 
having gone tlirough the dance hall one comes 
to the main temple which js covered with 
erotic representations. These arc only found 
on the outside though since inside the temple 
everything must be pure and sexual interco- 
urse is not permitted inside the temple and it 
would defile it. 


All this meaning has of course been lost 
in the transition from the temple to the 
stage. The dance form itself has been 
wrencehed out of its natural context and the 
plethora of signs which 
and place of the 


performer has a 
indicate that the time 
performancr is totally separate from the rest 
of her as well as of her audivnce's life. The 
theater is a place apart and the performer's 
identity and rolc outside of it is irrelevant to 
her art. Whether this constitutes an 
impoverishment or an enrichment depends I 
suppose on onc’s philosophy. 


One of the result of such a separation is 
that all the weight of meaning is on the form 
of the dance itself. This generates a much 
more intense scrutinization of the form itsclf. 
What has happend in the iast decade on the 
stage scene in India has struck me. When 


[Oe OOOO ODO DODO 
1. Veena Das “On the Categorization of Space in Hindu Ritual" in Text and Context 


The Social Anthropology of Tradition Ed. Ravindra K. Jain ISHT 1977, pp 9-28. 
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1 first started dancing the emphasis was 
heavily on preserving in as intact a form as 
possible the ancient art form. Innovation was 
frowned upon. Now I notice that many 
performers are choreographing their own 
dances and some of them «even experiment 
with an eclectic style. Such experimentation 
is not received negatively by the critics 
anymore. In fact an opposite trend seems to 
have set in. Such a trend was most vividly 
articulated by a friend of mine, a young 


Oriya exponent of Odissi. She said to me that 
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she wants to choreograph her own dances for 
without being creative how can one kcep 
art alive ? 


I wonder whether such a trend can soiely 
be attributed to the influence of the west 
where innovation is at such a premium. My 
contention is that the valuation of change for 
its own sake grows out of the carving out of 
a particular form out of its cultural matrix. 
Thus isolated its raison detrc has to be found 
in the form itself which must be renewed 
and vivified, for the sources at which it. 
traditionily fed itself, namely the whole 
cultural context, has been removed. 
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The Tais and their belief in Khwans 
Towards Establishing an Aspect of “‘Proto-Tai”’ Culture 


Tylor was one of the first anthropologists 
+0 point out that in any culture there may 
he found archaic aspects. or “survivals” 
which could be systematically studied and 
he wrote that ‘collections of such facts arc to 
be worked as mines of historic knowledge.” 
These ideas werc further developed in various 
«thnologica!l schools. To some cvolutionists, 
snch survivals were traces of an earlicr, less 
developed stage in the history of mankind 
To some diffusionistss they demonstrated 
the spread of certain customs in the dim 
past. Such evidence was at times hrought 
{urward in a rather uncritical manner and 
thi< is probably the reason why the study 
«uf survivals has become discredited ‘add has 
jcerived but dlittle attention in modern 
ethnology. 


Neverthless. in our opinions the study of 
survivals can be helpful and relevant, not so 
much as an independent method to establish 
links between different peoples, but as on 
aid to deepen historical knowledge. The 
collection of survivals appcars most promising 
when dealing with a range of rclated cultures 
which have been separated from cach other 
tor some time, and which have developed 
independently since their scparation. 


The Tai peoples ® are particularly suited 
to such an exercise- They are widely 
distributed over mainland Southeast Asia. 
Tais can be found as far west as Assam and 
norther Burma. they form the dominant 
groups of Thailand and Laos. they constitute 
the most numerous group of the ethnic 
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minorities in northern Vietnam and there are 
many millions of them in the Chanese 
provinces of Kweichow, Kwangtung and 
Yunnan. Though each Tai-speaking group 
may he aware of the fact that there are 
ethnically related peoples in other parts of 
Southcast Asia, therc i~no sign of -a pan- 
Tai “movement. Various groups have been 
independent from -other Tais for many 
centuries 


Yet ail Tai languages are so closely related 
a> to be almost mutually intelligible. This 
mav be regarded as evidence for the idea that 
in the past the Tais formed a close-knit 
community. Linguists refer to the parent-lan- 
guage of all modern Tai languages as “Proto- 
Tai but as yet no firm date has been assigned 
to this ancestor of Tai languuge.? It is clear, 
however, that between one and two thousand 
years ago the Tais formed a relatively homo- 
geneous group and that since that time they 
have becn effectively separated into many 
societies and th it these have developed under 
differing sets of circumstances 


Several anthropologists have been tempted 
to compare cthnographic records and to csta- 
blish which aspects of medern T'ai cultures 
are likely to have formed part of a “Proto- 
Ta culture”.“ Usually these comparisons 
have dealt only with the relatively broad 
questions such as the general characteristics 
of the religion, the basic mode of production 
and the size of the elementary polity. Up 
till the present, one of the richest fields for 
such goal-directed comparison has been 
largely neglected. This concerns the study of 
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ceremonial details. It is especially in riiuals 
that actions are performed generation after 
generation in much the same form (whilst 
the form remains the same. over time, shifts 
in the assigned meanings may be recorded . 


In this essay. an example is given of the 
technique of comparing ritual details of 
related but distinct ethnic groups. It is part 
of a series comparing such components, and a 
survey of Tai funeral customs as well as an 
overview of the beliefs surrounding the city 
pillar have already been completed. Ulti- 
mately they will form part of a broad study 
which intends to describe aspects of Tai 
culture before the dispersion. 


The method is simple and straightforward. 
Firstly, all ethnographic sources have been 
scanned for information on a particular aspect 
of Tai ritual and religion, in this case the 
ceremony of summoning a kind of ‘‘life- force” 
(khwan), and related beliets This survey is 
presented in the order Lebar (cf al.) have 
followed : beginning with the western groups 
(Ahoms and Shans) through to the Southern 
groups (Siamese Tai, Kharat group and Pak 
Tai group’, the Central Mekong river groups 
(Nua, Lu. Yuan and Laotian Tai’, the 
Central Upland groups (Black, White and Red 
Tai and the Neva) and the Eastern groups 
(Tho and Trug-cha).* 


The second part consists of placing the 
results of the ethnographic overview ina 
wider perspective by scanning the occurrence 
of similar belicfs amongst neighbouring 
peoples. such as the Burmese, Chinese, 
Vietnamese and Cambodians. Subsequently it 
is possible to assess tne likelihood of inter- 
cultural borrowing. 


Part-I! - ETHNOGRAPHIC DATA 
Western groups : 


There is little known of the Ahom culture. 
Traditionally it was Tai but it appears to 
have been submerged in to the Hindu traditi- 
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ons prevailing in Assam. Talish. who dvsceri- 
bed the Ahom kingdom of the latter part of 
the seventeenth century®* does net mention 
the perception of the human body. nor docs 
he mention the summoning of k/Anvans. The 
only source of information on this subiecr 
is the Ahom-Buranji, the annais of thc Ahort 
peoples from the timc of the crcation to the 
end of their rule in the nineteenth century. 


In the Ahom-Buranji many c«remontus 
are mentioned, and one of these. Rikkhvan.s 
appears to be none other than the ceremony 
of the summoning of vitality. The identifica - 
tion of this ceremony rests not only upon 
linguistic evidence. rik meaning “to call” in 
the Ahoum :anguage,? and khwin apparently 
related to the ‘“‘proto-Tai’ xwan.'? and which 
will be called k/Atwean from herc onward.'' 
This identification is aiso facilitated by th- 
translator's short description of the Rikkli- 
wan ceremony. He caiis at “a religious: 
ceremony performed to get a new aifc.’’ and 
later in the annals it is “a rciigious ceremony 
perform for longevity of life," 


Altogether the ceremony 1s mentioned «a: 
least fourtcen times in the Alhom Buranit 
and these occasions occur at fairiy regulac 
intervals throughout the book. with the firsc 
falling in the mythological past, the last one 
in 1783. The events which leid to the 
holding ot a Rikkhvan ceremony vary 
greatly. Rikkhvan can be part of a purift- 
cation ritual,” a burial. ** a celebration of « 
victory.’ a solemn oath'* and a ceremony cw 
avert bad luck.” An interesting paragraph 
decals with a specific kingly ceremuny called 
“Rik-Khanmungkhanban", according cto 
Barua : ‘‘a ceremony in which Lengdan, the 
Lord of heaven is worshipped by otfering 
sacrifices to grant long lite and prosperity to 
the king and the country.” The Ahbom 
text leaves no doubt that this is yet another 
variant of Rikkhvan, namely summoning the 
life force of the country and the towns. 
All these roferences make it cicar 
throughout the centuries Rikkhvan, 


chac 


the 
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ceremony otf summoning the Akhiwan. was 
performed by the Ahom kings. and at least 
on onc Occasion'® somc of his chief advisers 
held the ritual. 


With regard to the Shans. only two 
references to their conce t of “vitality” 
have been found. Seidenfaden statcs : ‘Like 
the Laos the Shans believe in a plurality of 

They divide the soul in 
Phya Anuman Rajadhon 
one of the groups of Tai 


souls or K /keans. 
DH Kirogns “2 


lists the Shans as 


speakers believing that a khwan can take 
flight and thus cause a person to become 
131.2 


Southern groups 


Whilst therv is but scanty information on 
cur topic for the Western groups, there 1s a 
wealth of litcrature on the Siamese Tai and 
their beiief in khwan. Researchers are not 
all in agreement as to the translation of the 
concept khiwan. Wales calls it a guardian 
spirit in the head, who easily takes offence, 
with disastrous effects on the welfare of the 
inlividua:.** In different context I have 
called it “ego”, “soul, “morale”, “grace” 
and “prosperity.” Phya Anuman Rajadhon, 
closely following the standard dictionary** 
calls the Ehsan and unsubstantial thing 
supposed to reside in the physical body of a 
person. If it leaves the body the person will 
be ill or cxperience some undesirable 
cftects.® The fact that the Thais use the 
concept in a wider sense for various animals 
and substances which possess guardian spirits, 
such as the Ahwan of a buffalo, of rice; of a 
buliock cart of tools, of musical instru- 
ments.” of a ship, of a house post and of a 
mya or city state” has tended to favour a 
translation of “spirit”. 


Wright has. however, pointed out that 
the Ehiwanrn does not seem to haunt like a 
ghost and that thz Ehwan may not be 
regarded as a separate soul, temporarily 
inhabiting a body. With an insult, an 
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accident or a severe fright to the host body 
the Z/uvan suffers in that it fades. Many 
of the educated Siamese Tai make a clear. 
distinction between “ghost” (£/hii), “soul” 
(winjaan), “consciousness” (ceedtaphuud', 
“mind™ (cid) and “Ak/hxwan’’, though there are 
some areas of overlap for ordinary people.* 
The meaning of khan, especially when seen 
in the context of medicinal practices seems to 
be no other than ‘‘animation”’, or “vitality”. 
When a person is lethargic, depressed or 
dejected, some of the life force stems to have 
disappeared (khwan haaj). 


The /khiwan of a person denotes a specific 
general quality. but specific parts of the body 
can also be assigned that characteristic. Thus 
a Thai can speak of the khwan of the eyes, 
of the mouth, and of the hands. This does 
not mean that thesc can be assigned separate 
individual ‘‘souls” Instead. such expressions 
simply refer to the liveliness. to the 
animation of that particular part of the body. 
In traditional medicine, it could be that a 
certain part of the body, say the kidneys, the 
cars. the intestines or the heart was found to 
have insufficient vitality, and a ceremony to 
remedy the situation was prescribed. 


Efforts by scholars to obtain an exhaustive 
list of parts of the body which can be 
assigned a khawn in central Thailand have 
Proved fruitless. Individuals vary greatly in 
perceiving how detailed their bodily divisions 
are, but for central Thailand the number of 
body parts which erc riadily assigned a 
vitality of their own is relatively small. 2° 
Heinze’s informants could not list more than 
six parts of the body where a khwan may 
reside. 3! Moreover, in the central parts of 
Thailand the texts used for summoning the 
vitality do not specify other than a person's 
general khwan.” In traditional medicines 
this k/itva@n seems to be localised in a person's 
head, in otl:er words, the head contains the 
seat of animation.” The ancient word for the 
clavicular region of the thorax is raag khwan: 
the “khwan's foundation” and this also 
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suggests that the head may be regarded as the 
kawan’s most important abode. 


up and 
khwan 


Ideally, as an individual grows 
becomes physically stronger. his 
becomes stronger too. He becomes more able 
to deal with upsetting events, he will not be 
easily frigk tened out of his wits and he will 
not be overcome by grief or fall into a dcep 
depression. The summoning of such a healthy 
person's khiwan has become removed from its 
basic therapeutic character. During the 
traditional tirst shaving of a month-old child, 
and again during the top knot ceremony, 
when they were young teenagers all persons 
underwent a khwan-strengthening 
ritual, and a similar ceremony forms part of 
the preparation ot a young man for his ordina- 
tion into the vuddhist order. Strengthening 
the A/rocans of bride and groom is also part 
of the elaborate wedding ritual. Rightly, 
Heinze regards such Ahwan ceremonies as 
“rites of passage’, a ceremonial to help an 
individual formally enter a new stage of 
life.” These formal //hwan-summoning rituals 
have often been dcscribed 2° and tne detalis 
need not be reiterated here. 


formal 


Of much more interest for our purpose 
1s the summoning of the khwan for medicinal 
purposes. Women who have recently given 
birth and newborn children must have been 
considered extremely vulnerable in the days 
before modern hospitals and medical extension 
scrvices. Itis traditional to hold a khwan 
ceremony three days after birth. This is not 
an claborate ritual, like the “rite of passage” 
khwan summons held when a child is une 
month old; itis usually held cn famslie. 
Devoid of elaborations, it tells us something 
about the core therapeutic principles involved. 
The third-day khwan ceremony begins with 
presenting a dish with offerings to the unseen 
powers, Appropriate gifts arc, apart from the 
ubiquitous candles, incense and flowers, a 
soup made with freshwater fish,3” a young 
coconut, bunch of bananas of a specific 
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variety?® and some sweetmeats.?? Three leaf- 
shaped candle holders, with three candles 
each, are taken from a bowl of whiie rice in 
which they were temporarily struck, the 
candles are lighted and smoke from the 
lighted candles is wafted towards the child. 
Both wrists of the infant arc then loosely tied 
with white cotton thread, and a blessing is 
spoken over the child It is bciieved that this 
ritual will strengthen the child's vitality The 
ceremony is replete with symbolic objects and 
activities. The candles, incense and flowurs 
attract the attention of the unseen powers, 
the foodstuffs are there to make these powers 
feel sympatheticaily inclined. There is iittle 
doubt that these prepariud dishes take the 
piace of the sacriticcs that have been recorded 
for non-Buddhist Tai-speakers. The tying of 
a white cotton thread symbolises that after 
gathering and strengthening the iife force of 
the infant: the increased vitality is firmly 
bound to the body of the infant. 


The simplest medicinal khan ceremony 

been described by Phya Anuman 
Rajadhon when he recorded how a child may 
come home distraught after a fall or a scare, 
and how the mother immediately runs out 
with a ladle, a bowl and a piece of cloth 
towards the spot where the incident occurred. 
Calling the child's khwan, the mother scoops 
up what she believes to be the knwan, puts 
it in the bowl and covers the bowl with the 
cloth. The bowl is passed round and round 
over the child's head, enabling its Akhiwan to 
recognise its usual abode. Unspun cotton 
thread 1s then tied around each wrist and the 
child receives ‘a blessing and sometimes a 
present. 


has 


From this description it is clear that the 
knwan, the element which makes for vitality, 
is not simply an abstract concept as Wright 
would have us believe when he states “it is 
not an entity, but a quality.“ It should be 
clear from the ritual that it is both an entity 
and a quality. 
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The Akhsean rituals are not a recent 
intr oducrion into the culture of the Siamese 
Tais. Pallegoix describes in quite some detail 
how thvse ceremonies are conducted at 
important stages of life.“ In the famous 
poem Khun Chaan, Khun Phaon, written in 
the first half of tie nineteenth century, but 
depicting rural life during the Ayutthaya 
period. many references are made to the 
khan rituals, both the formal Life-cycle 
evounts and thc purcly ‘therapeutic calling of 
the /frean. 


The belief in k/iwan is widespread in 
Thailand. In the Northeast of the country it 
has been described by Cripps : 


riak krwan (calling the kwwnl 1s a 
way to make peop feel secure and 
contident, to set the mind at peacc. 
If they are sick they wall recover 
Were they afraid or 
depressed, the would 
absent : they would waste away “* 


fom discasc. 


khiean be 


The most detaiied description of the beilet 
in k/riwwan tor the Northeast is reported by 
Tambiah. The villagers whom he questioned 
on kAican explained that when a person 1s 
trightened. sick or in trouble, the k/mean 
takes fright and may leave the body. On the 
other hand, the very act of its fleeing the 
body exposes the k/haten's owner to suffering, 
illness and misfortune.” These villagers 
treat the kAirican as one cntity when they 
pertorm the ritual for its recail. Yet they 
have heard that there are thirty-two separate 
kK/ixc an but none could enumcrate these. As 
in Central Thailand, the head is considered 
residence of the khwan ® 
used in Central Thailand, 
Northeast mention several 
separate k/ncans, namely the k/rean of 
beauty, of the legs, of the shins, of the 
eyes, of the cycbrows, of other parts of the 
face and of the upper part of the body.” 
Phya Anuman working through the North 
, eastern texts enumerated khwans of the eyes, 


the pre-eminent 
Unlike the txts 
the ones of the 
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ears; mouths nose, hands, bearr, intestines 
and others, but he also was unable to make 
up the number of thirty-two.“ 


Some texts for summoning the khwans in 
the far South of Thailand werv checked in 
the hope of finding an exhaustive list of 
khwans, but they proved to be similar to the 
ones used in Central Thailand in that they 
referred only to the general, single concept 
and did not mention separate parts of the 
body. *’ 


Central Mekong River Groups: 
FY 


With regard to the Tai Nun of South- 
weatern Yunnan, two references were found. 
Seidenfaden mentions that both the Nua and 
the Thai Lu believe that “one or more of their 
hweans can leave their body and enter other 
pe. ple’s making these 1il".°° Dodd, who was 
quite familiar with the Nua reports that 
“each human soul is divisible by thirty two 
klrean. 1 any of these arc absent, discase 
results”. Confirming Seidenfaden's remark, 
Dodd continues: “If more than thirty-two are 
present, discasc is equally certain’. 

The summoning ritual is aiso dvuscribed 
by Dodd : 


When it is discovered that any vune’s 
Awan, or more of them, have acquired 
bad habits of wandering giving the 
neighbors cruuble, the spirit doctor 
goesthrough an incantation supposed 
to bring home the wanderer. Then 
strings are tied around the wrists, and 
often the ankles tou, to keep tlic 
vagrant kwan at home.” 


The Lu beliefs were mentioned alrcady in 
Scidenfaden’s quotation above. Dodd aisv 
has a reference to a relevant beliet. He 
records an anecdote about a set of clothing 
purchased from a Lu woman. Her husband 
came to Dodd to ask ‘for the return of the 
clothing since some of the thirty“two /fhiwans 
had adhered to it and the woman had fever. 
Dodd was persuaded to let the man cut off 
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that 
$3 


some threads in the hope the stray 
khroan would adhere to them. The most 
detalled statment of this aspect of Lu culture 
is given by Rispaud. He mentions that the Lu 
recognise the breath-spirit, or vital spirit 
(khrwan’ but as to the number of khwans he 
reports that the Lu recognise thirty-two 
khwans on the front part of the body, and 
thirty on the back.” 


Rispaud also describes the ritual of calling 
the stray khiwan, orf k/ireans who are seen to 
have been captured by some invisible power. 
First the k/hwean 1s invited to come back to 
the body of the patient, food offerings to these 
invisible powers arc believed to help the 
releasc. Then the k/wan -is tied with white 
cotton thread around the paticnt’s wrists. 
These threads arc not to be broken or cut, 
but must remain until they drop off by 
themselves? 


The Yuan's beliefs arc reported by 
Chotisukharat. He tells us that the Yuan 
believe in 32 k/hwans, and that some of these 
may be lost through a severe shock or fright. 
The ceremony of getting the lost khwan back 
in a sick person is described in some detail. 
There 1s a container with gifts for the unseen 
powers, and the ritual specialist who is called 
to perform the ritual will take care to chant 
the traditional text in a pleasing manner, thus 
cnticing the Ak/irwan to re enter the body. 
Afterwards the speciauist binds cotton thread 
around the wrists, the left side first, symbolic 
of the return of the khwan,. followed by the 
right side. which symbolises forcing the 
khican to remain. Whilst binding, he speaks 
a good wish. Some people keep the thread 
around their wrist for three days, but some 
children carry them there for such a long 
time that tne white cotton may turn quite 
black with wear 3° 


‘The people of bassac in Southern Laos 
think they have thirty two kAhwans. but not 
even the ritual specialists can give the 
complete list. In the event of an inauspicious 
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death. some f/hneans can transform the mselvis 
to sprits (phii),5? There arc many descrip: 
tions of the Laotian rituvai of calling and 
fastening the khwan. 5° They demonstrate 
that the Lao pcopic are quite familiar with 
the elaborations we have thus far encounterd. 
The paraphernalia identical and the 
invocations go through similar stags. It is 
most interesting to note that in some of the 
prayers a large number of scparate khwans 
are mentioned. On one occasion we encounter 
khwans for the head, eyelashes, hair, finger- 
nails, feet, eyes, arms, legs. ears. mouth, 
hcart. back, belly, little tinger. chin. 
shoulders and neck. 5? On another, the 
scparate khicans arc those of the hair« head- 
nosc. hands, ears, teeth, spine, belly, little 
finger, neck, chin and shoulder blades.®® 


arc 


Central Upland Groups 


The Black Tai also have tlhe idea thata 
person has a great number of what Lafont 
calls “khwans’". At the end of one of his 
articles, Lafont gives us an enumeration of 
all the khwans of a person. fora total of 
thirty two, namely the khwans of the skull, 
forehead, eyes, mouth, nose, vars neck, 
heart. lungs and liver, intestines. stomach, 
shoulders, shoulderblades, 


belly, armpits. 
breasts, sides waist, buttocks, hips. the 
“wallow k/iwan"” (which constitutes the 


capacity to sustain long walks; the ‘“‘dragon- 
kiwan” which means one’s courage and 
power), tnighs. knees, soles of feet, arms, 
hands, ankles, wrists, toes fingers and 
elbows.’ Maspero, speaking about the 
same group of Black Tais. reports that one 
ritual specialist could enumerate as many as 
eighty-one kAwans, and that even that 
number may not bave been exhaustive. 
Unfortunately he does not give the whole 
list, but is satisfied with stating that some 
khwans are localised and command a part of 
the body such as the khwans which make 
sure that the eyes see clearly, and the kAwan 
of the nose located at the nostrils.® 
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Tt is quite clear that the Black Tai share 
with many of the other Tai groups the belief 
that they can lose one or more khwans: 
that this causes uiliness and that theré isa 
therapeutic ritual of recaling the khrvans. 
Lafont describes in detail how the ritual 
specialist “who invokes the unseen powers, 
finds out by divination whether the stray 
Ahteon is Gost through the influence of a 
malevolent or benevolent spirit. An offering 
is made to the spirit which holds the Ahtwan, 
in order to persuade it to give this precious 
substance hack. If the specialist finds out 
that no spirit has the khwan but that it has 
wandered cf its own accord, be coaxes it with 
inviting sentences and gifts to rcturn to the 
bedyv. Finally. the k/nvans arc fixed to the 
body by a iong blessing and the tying of a 
ootton thread. first to the icft wrist. then to 
the right © 


The White Tai have beliefs and customs 
very similar to the Black Fa. Maspero 
sometimes mentions them in one breath and 
on one such occasion informed us of the fact 
that both groups consider a living person to 
have a great number of kAwans “* Rispaud 
tcils us thac they bave thirty two of them.® 
From an entry ina. White Tai dictionary 
which mentions ‘“‘khhek khhoan=to call 
one's spirit -sOuis (whose departure 1s alieged 
to cause sicknes>/** we may infer that they 
possess the therapeutic ritual described in 
some detaii tur the Black Tai. 


In his monograph on the Red Tai. Robert 
reports a beiicf that there are thirty khwans 
of the body as wei. as ninety of the bead, for 
a total of WW khwans. After death, the 
ninety kAhwans of the head are destined to go 
to heaven. whilst those of the body wili go to 
the cemetery. He also reports a short 
k/Anwean oremony after the birth of a child, 
as well as the cumtom of the Red Tai to 
murmur ‘“‘Return home, o khwaons” when 
they are frightened.’ The extraordinary 
large number of k/iwans is confirmed by 
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Boutin, who reports approximately ninety 
k/hrwans for the Red Tai,® 


For the Tai Neva Bourlet mentions the 
fact that they recognise many souls, but he 
does not provide further details. 


Eastern groups 


Abadie pives a summary description of the 
Tho's conceptions regarding ‘“'souls”. They 
are reported to believe in three “subtle soul” 
called “Aon (hun) related to the mae 
principle. and seven ‘vegetative souls” which 
he calls via, which is part of the female 
principle. Women have nine of these ius. 
After death, the An go tothe other word, 
whilst the via remain on earth.” Bonifacv. 
discussing the same topic also mentions that 
the Tho men have three “souls” and Ssoven 
“vital spirits” whilst women have nine of 
the Intter. He identifies ‘‘soul” with the Sino 
Annamite concept An and states that the 
Tho use a Tai word minh. whilst the vital 
spirits’ are Annamite via which «w rrespond 
with the Tai word qugn ‘khan.’ It thus 
appears that the Tho believe in males having 
three mink and seven khwans and females 
three mstnh and i.inc khwaons. 


This report is remarkable in several respe- 
cts In tbe first place the concept minh as 
related to the invisible substances that make 
up the body is reminisc nt of the word min, 
wsed in central Thailand as a compound with 
kwon and then it means good luck and pros- 
perity.’® or it may mean the “‘tutclary gemi 
of children.” According to the Siamese Tai’s 
beliefs mi like the khAwan, is an immaterial 
thing residing in the body.” 


Moreover, when we note that the Red Tai 
use the word mu, or ming as a common 
prefix before the worl khan ” a pattern 
begins to develop and it becomes likely that the 
words mi, minh and ming are not only related, 
but that they formed part of the Tai beritage 
before their dispersion. Naturally, that does 
not exclude the possibility of it being a loan 
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word from Chinese as Phya Anumaen likes 


to think. 


In the second place there is the 
equation of the Annamite word vig, which 
corresponds with the Chinese £’o, with the 
Tai concept of khwan. It would have made 
for a much neater opposition had un the one 
hand the word £'o been juxtaposed with the 
Tai phi, or ‘spirit’ and the Chinese hun with 
the homophonous Tai k/iwan. The fact that 
the Tho appear not to do so throws some 
doubt on the possible relationship between 
hun and k/iican. This will be referred to 
later in this essay. No further evidence regar- 
ding the Tio and their kiwans was found. 


The last reference with regard to kiweans 
in the ethnographic literature is a mention 
that the Trung-Cha believe that there are 
thirty-six vital spirits in each human body. 
and that these disperse after death, some to 
the altar of the ancestors; some to the 
grave.’* 


Summarising the ethnographic surv. y, it 
is clear that the concept khwan is universal 
amongst the Tais, and that everywhere it 
may be seen related to the concept of “life- 
force.” or ‘“‘that which makes for vivacity 
and strength.’ The idea that various parts of 
the body may be assigned their own life forces 
and that consequently the body has a number 
of khwans is quite widespread. There is no 
unanimity with regard to the exact number 
and this will be discussed later in this paper. 
The ritual of summoning, teasting and tying 
the k/iwans is encountered over the whole 
area where Tai speakers can be found. We 
may thus safely surmise that the belief in 
tlhe existence of khiwans, and the therapeutic 
technique of calling and binding the khwans 
have been part otf the Tai culture since before 
the Tais spread over the area they occupy 
today. Outside influences may have bcen at 
work in any period. for any individual group. 
However, the facts that these customs can be 
found amongst the whole range of Tai spcak- 
ers, and that they show great similarities in 
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ritual details lead us to the conclusion that 
they were part of the Tai culture before th: 
spreading of various Tai groups occurred. 


Part—11/ The Wider Context 


The belief in khwans has many parailels 
amongst groups surrounding the Tais. Amongst 
the Karens of Burma, for example, when a 
prominent man is sick, people may run about 
with an open cloth in their hands and mag 
suddenly throw the cloth over a bush or a 
tussock of grass and then close it caretutly. 
The Zeip-byas orf “butterfly” of the sick man 
is supposed to have been captured and the 
cloth is carefully opened up and shaken over 
the patient's head.” It 1s clears however. 
from Scott's chapter on the "‘Butterfly spirit” 
that the Burmese do not distinguish betweee 
a multitude of Zeip-byas and that there ({“- 
neither the elaborate summonming:ritual nor 
the wrist-tying that are so characteristic 
amongst the Tais. 


In Cambodia, people believe in the 
existence of nineteen “vital spirits” in a 
human body If some of these leave the body 
and lose their way. their owner falls dil. 
People go out to call and catch the iosc 
spirits, often using a fishing net. The captur> 
and return to the body is a common ritual 
ending with tying the wrist with cottor 
threads. Sometimes nineteen threads are used. 
sometimes nine, seven or three. The ritua. 
has been described cleariy by Porce-‘ aspero 
and it is “striking how during the claborats 
ceremonies of hao Pralin the ritual detati> 
are similar to those observed amongst ths 
Tais. They compriswe the use of na ritua. 
container, incantations, the use of -~uceutene 
food and the tying of the wrists with cotton 
thread. Just like the Tais of centre: Thattand, 
amongst the Cambodians the ritual 
recalling the souls 1s used to cure ccrtatn 
types of illness. It is also vxtended over life - 
cycle rituals, and it 1s useds for example. fur 
the goddzss of rice during the harvest.” The 
nineteen pralin ace made up of ten majo 
vital spirits (corresponding to ten dodily 
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oritices ’ and nine lesser unes (four representing 
knowledge and consciousness, four related to 
the capacity to memorise and the final one 
standing for the digestion).®® 


Amongst the Vietnamese. the ritual of 
summoning the “‘vitai spirits’ seems to have 
been reserved for funeral practices and the 
ritual details are strikingly reminiscent of 
those of ancent China, where a member of 
the family, carrying a piece of clothing from 
the deceased, climbs on the roof of the house, 
and calls loudly for the souls to return. The 
custom which comes closest to the one central 
to: this essay occurs when a child has had 
a bad fall and people believe that part of his 
spirit has become disengaged. Near the place 
of the fall seven bowls of rice and seven eggs 
{or sometimes seven pieces of a single cgg) 
are placed. together with a garment of the 
child in a winnowing basket. People chan call 
three subtle spirits thru) and the seven 
remaining vital spirits (via) to return. Then 
the garment is put on the child and he is 
offered somc of the rice and the eggs. When 
the child is a girl, instcad of seven bowls and 
seven egges, nine are used, corresponding 
with the belief that females have nine via.’ 
The custom is reminiscent of the Chinese 
recalling of a child’s spirits, discussed below. 
In other respects too, with regard to che 
distriction between hun and vie as well as 
the respective amounts of these substances 
the Vietnamese follow Chinese customs. 


For thousands of years recalling the souls 
has been a custom in China. Ch’un Yuan 
wrote around the beginning of the third 
century B. C. a poem called Chao hun, the 
“summons of the soul’ ,® and there is evid- 
ence that the ritual has been performed 
until the present day. Chiao hun was used 
in ancient China for both the calling back of 
a wandering soul of a sick man and to 
summon the souls of the dead. The latter 
use has become more known, probably as a 
resu.t of the fact that it is mcntioned in the 
‘ancicnt Books of Rites as a tuneral ritual. 
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When a man dies, a near relative holding a 
garment of the deceased in his hand, should 
climb on the roof and cry out for the dead 
person to return.’ The recall of the soul has 
been also used for the sick. De Groot 
mentions several instances where this is the 
case. When a baby is sick, a mother “‘hastens 
upto the roof of her house and, waving wabout 
a bamboo pole to which is affixed a garment 
belonging to the little one, exclaims several 
times in succession. 


“My child So-and-so, come back, 
return home '" In the interim another 
inmate of the house jis loudly beating a 
gong. to arouse the attention of the soul. 
After a while the vital spirits arc 
expected to recognise the garment and to 
slip into it; and so; along with it. they 
arc taken back to the sufferer and placed 
either upon or at the side of his bed.®* 


It seems that the Chinese custom of calling 
the soul differs in many ritual details from 
that of the Tais, ‘there is not the lengthy 
invocation of various deities, there is no 
ritual container, no tying of the wrists. On 
the other hand. the Tais do not generaliy use 
an article of clothing, they do nat climb the 
roof of the their house or wave bamboo 
poles. the Chinese division of 
“souls” into three htm, or “superios” spirits 
and seven 2'o or “material” invisible elements 
(nine for women) which atc first sight looks 
remarkably like the Tai difference between 
k/hriwan and Ahii. is quite distinct from that 
of the Tais. We have noted the interesting 
case of the sinicised Tho who have adopted 


Moi eover, 


the Chinese division, but who have 
given the £'’o the meaning of khwan. Both 
in China and Vietnam, the #'’o 


are seen as linked with the seven or nine 
openings of the body, and at least five of 
these are sensory organs. The #’o therefore 
appear closer to the Tai idea of khwan than 
three hun which remain rather vague and 
abstract concepts and this may explain the 
case of the Tho ® 
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Thr number of khwans and their essential 
character © 


The survey of customs regarding the 
summoning of the /khwan has cevealed an 
interesting detail regarding the ‘number of 
khwans the Tais recognise. We found that 
the Shans believe they have thirty-two khwans 
and so do the Tais of Northeast Thailand, 
the Nua, the Yuan and the Lao. In Central 
Thailand and in South Thailand, people may 
regard a certain part of the body having a 
khiwan of its own, but no definite number can 
be assigned. For the Lu, several authors 
report a number of thirty-two, but another 
researcher comes up with sixty-two. For the 
Black Tai there is also disagreement. one 
author counts thirty-two khiwans, another 
arrived at a total of over eighty. For the 
White Tai one researcher found the number 
thirty-two, another found “‘a great number”. 
The Red Tai have one hundred and twenty 
The Neua have ‘“‘many’’. The Trung-Cha 
have thirty-six, and the other eastern groups 
follow the Chinese system of three plus seven 
(or nine). 


Though the number of thirty-two clearly 
prevails, it is also clear from the ethnographic 
literature that it is extremely rare to find a 
ritual specialist who can actually name thirty- 
two k/rwans. It has been suggested that the 
thirty-two k/hwans are none other than the 
thirty-two parts of the hody mentioned in the 
Buddhist canon.’ In the Khuddakapatha, 
for esample, the divattimsakaram are 
cenumcrated and these have found their way 
in some of the medical treatises of Southeast 
Asia. A comparison of the divattimsakaram 
with the various lists of the Tais khwans 
reveals. however, that they are not related- 
The Buddhist list of thirty-two parts is much 
more abstract than any of the Tai listings. In 
the canon we find parts of thc body not 
specifically localised such as ‘“‘body hair”, 
“nails”, “skin”, “flesh”, ‘“sinews’. “bones”, 
‘marrow’, ‘me mbranes’ ; ‘digestive juice’, ‘pus’, 
‘blood’. ‘sweat’, “fat”, and ‘“‘Ilymph”. None of 
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these are found in the Tai lists of khwans. The 
Tai lists contain predominantly specific parts 
of the body such as hand, ‘elbow. arm ctc. 
Moreover these part are not themseives 
khwans. khwans are the aspect of vitality 
and nealth of the particular parts of the body. 
The Tai belief in Ahwans thus reveals a quite 
different perspective or the human body than 
that which may be derived from the Khudda- 
kapatha, and we may safely assumc that thev 
are quite unrelated- 


Yet it is plausible that many of the Tai 
groups under the influence of the Buddhist 


texts” have assumed that they possess 
thirty two khwans. According to this 
hypothesis, various Tai rituai specialists, 


knowing that they had a great number of 
khwans, and hearing that Buddhist medical 
science had divided the body up in thirty-two 
parts. tool: it for granted that Buddhist 
science and Tai medical views werc part of une 
and the sime system and ‘that in Buddhist 
manuals he complete list of /hxwdns was 
given- Th: belief in thirty-two bodily signs of 
a mahapurusa may also have played a role. 
This hypothesis would accouut for the fact 
that there are Tai groups amongst whom it is 
simply believed that a great number of khwns 
can be found in the body; these groups have not 
made the connection with the Buddhist canon. 
It also accounts for the fact that there is 


disagreement amongst some Tai ritual 
specialists, some of them reaching a much 
greaters numter of khwans. The latter 


cases reveal that in the actual fact Tui 
medical principles are at variance with those 
found in the Buddhist canon. 


The ethnographic survey reveals that the 
Tai way of dividing up the human body 
differs fundamentally not only trom Buddhi:t 
ideas, but also from those of the Chinese. 
The latter distinguish between three ‘‘pusi- 
tive” hun and seven (or nine) “negative” 
P.’o. The three hun are “souls”, divided up 
in various manners. Onc Aun may go to 
heaven to be judged after death, the sceond 
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hon could be «destined for the ancestor tablet 
and the third couid remain near the corpse 
sm the grave. ® The £0. seem to be basically 
inked with the bodily orifices. This Chinese 
‘vsetem hos been adopted to a certain extent 
ky some cast.rn Tai groups and many non- 
Tai in Victnam. rssentially it i< quite at 
variance with the system of the Tais. The 
,atter In general recognise a much greater 
number than the Chinese. The 
Tai« do not regard the bodily orifices as the 
important seats for Ahroans, neither do they 
distinguish between males and females in this 
sespect. 


of fhweans 


Anmiongst other populations in Southeast 
‘Asia- the number of separate “‘souls’" reported 
1s often basically the Chinese system for 
example, amongst many of the Man peopies. 
the Akhas. the Vietnamese and the Pu. Noi} 
or the number of “souls” ts simply reported 


to be seven ton the Malay Peninsula, for 
peoples of Melanesia and amongst the Toba- 


Batak). ® Even the Cambodians- who at 
first sight appear to have a promisingly high 
number of pralinas, seem to have a system 
quite diffcrent from that of the Tais and 
e>sentially a mixture between the Chinese 
and the Buddhist system. It will require 
further comparative studies to establish 
whether the Tais indeed have an ancient 
method of perceiving the human body which 
diffcrs from that of other groups, or whether 
they represent a view which once was 
widespread in Southeast Asia. At this stage 
we may conclude that with regard to the 
number of khwans and their essential chara- 
cter, the Tais appear quite unique in three 
respects, namely the high number of khwans 
they may recognise, the system underlying 
this concept and the positioning on the human 
body of the hhwans. 


Tying the khwans : 


Though there are rituals to recall “souls” 
reported for peoples allover Asia. and it 
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could be that such rituals are ubiquitous, 
the ritual details of the various forms of the 
ceremony lead us towards hypotheses of 
links between various cultures in the distant 
past. The Tai summons of the Ahtwan seems 
to be very similar in rituai detail to that of 
the Cambodians, but it is not clear whether 
this represcnts a borrowing in the more 
recent past or whether it indicates a generic 
link between the two cultures. In the light of 
the fact that the idcas behind khwan and 
pPralin are basically dissimilar. I would give 
more credunce tu the first possibility. 


An interesting ritu.l detail which may 
help us piace the Tai customs in wider cont- 
ext is the binding of thc patient with white 
cotton thread around the wrists, immediately 
after the summning has been completed. 
A:though the Chinese do practice a custom 
ot tying a red thread around people's wrists, 
this is not intimately linked with a “soul” 
summons. Jt 1», on the other hand, reported 
for the P’u Noi of Upper Laos,®® for the 
Man of Vietnam, and for the peoples of the 


Malay pcninsula, for the Bagatbas of the 
Phiippincs; for peoples in Borneo and New 
Guinea ?! 


Such evidence suggests that. at least for 
this ritual details the Tajs conform more to 
a ‘‘ Austronesian’ pattern than to a “Chinese” 
sphere of infiuence. This may be regarded as 
yer anotbcer argument in tavour of looking 
tor Austronesian links when we consider the 
problems of the ‘‘origin”’ of the Tais. 
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FOOTNOTES 


E. B. Tylor, Primitive Culfurc, Vol. 1. tLon3on. lohn Murray, 5th edition 1229), P. 7:. 


Tai refers to th: widespread cthnic group which includes. amongst others. the Ab m. 


the Shan. Lao andj also the Thais. The iattcr term refers only to the inhabitants of 
Thailan J. 


J. M. Brown From Ancient Thai to Modern Dialects (Bangkok: Social Science 
Association Press of Thailand. 1965) p 179. looking at sixty dialects of the -outhwestcrn 
Franch of Tai languag:2s. considers it possibie that thes: ail derived froma parcnt- 
language in the 8th century A.D. Recently, Gedney is reported to have estimuted the 
age of Proto- Tai as not oider than 2000 years. New J.R. Chamberlain. “A New Look 
at the Histo: y and Ciassification of the Tai Languages" in J G. Harris and J.R. 
Chamberlain (eds, Studies in Tai Linguistics sn Honor of William J. Gedney 
Bangkok : Centra! Institute of English Language. 1975) p. 33. Chamberlain himseif 
tentatively goes back a little further and mentions the third century B. C. as a possibic 
date (ibid. p. 62 ' 


J. F. Embree and W. lL. Thomas. Ethnic Groups of Northern Southeast Asia (New 
Haven : Yale University, Southeast Asia Studies, 1950) p.i ‘3; E Seidentaden, The Thai 
Peoples (Bangkok : The Siam Society, 1958); F. M. Lebar ‘ct al? Ethnic Groups of 
Mainland Southeast Asia (New Haven. Human Relations Arca Files Press. 1964) 
pp. 187-244; and B. M. Broman. Early Political Institutions of the Thai © Synthesis and 
Symbiosis University of Washinton Master of Arts Thesis, '968). 


In this enumeration the groups, such as the Khun, Pbuan, Phuthai. Chungchia, 
Chuang and others for whom no information on the topic of this article was obtained, 
have been left out. 


Sce J. Sarkar “Assam and the Ahoms in 1660 A. D-' Journal of the Bihar and Orissa 
Research Society, Vol. 1, 1915, pp. 179-95. 


G C. Barua (editor and translator), Ahom-Buranji; From the EBerliest Time to the End 
of Ahom Rule (Calcutta : Baptist Mission Press, 1930). 


No attempt has been made to standardise the transcription ot the various Tai ianguages. 
For Ahom the transcription of Barua is followed, for Siamce:s the Haas system has 
been selected, whilst for ull other Tai words the transcription of the relevant sources 
is repeated The only exception is made f£>r the word Ahwan. (in order not to confuse 
the reader with thc many renderings, the word will be spelled in this manner 
throughout this article. see footnote 11). 


P. Gogoi, The Tai and the Tai Kingdoms : with a Fuller Treatment of the Tai-Ahom 
Kingdom in the Brahmaputra Valley (Gauhati : Gauhuti University, 1958) p 122 
and p. -9U. 

Fang Kuci Li. A Handbook of Comparative Tai (Oceanic Linguistics Special Publi 
cation No. 15, 1977) pp. 241 and 271. 


It would be somewhat confusing to reproduce this word in the various spelling which 
range from Fkhwan, kwan, k'wan and khuan to q'wan xwan khhoan und khoan. 
Therefore. a fairly neutral rendering of the word has been chosen to represent the 
concept in all Tai languagcs and in this essay a uniform Ahwan is maintained. 
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}2. Ahom-Buranjs. pp. 16 and 58. 

13. Ibid. p. 16 

14. Ibid. pp. 57-8 

15. Zbsd. pp. 60. 81 and 100 

16- Ibid. pp. 66 and 251 

17. Ibid. pp. 325-6. 329, 332 and 360 

18. Ibid. p. 73 

19. /bid. pp. 258୬ 

20. Seidenfaden, of. cit. p. 44 

21. Phya Anuman Rajadhon. Essays on Thai Folkiore (Ramgkok : The Social Science 
Association Press, 1968) p.- 202. 


22. H G.Q. Wales, Siamese State Ceremonies. Their History and Function (London ¢: 
Bernard Quaritch, {931) p. 33. 

23. B. J. Terwiel, Monks and Magic; An Analysis of Religious Ceremonies in Central 
Thsiland, Scandinavian Institute of Asian Studies Monograph No 24 (London : Curzon 
Press, 1975' p. 52 

24. Phodcanaanukrom chabab raadchabandidsathaan (Bangkok : The Royal Academy, 
1950) p 185. 

25. Anuman Rajadhon, op. cit. p. 202. 

26. M. A. Wright. ‘Some Observations on Thai Animism" Practical Anthropology 
Vol 15, 1968, p- 5. 

27. The fact that the Siamese Tai recognise the concept of a hkhiwan myan forms an 
interesting parallel with the remark in the Ahom Buranji on p. 73 where the words 
which Barua transcribed as khanmung are undoubtedly related to respectively khiwan 
and mya. 

28. Wright, of cit.. p. 5. 

29. Anuman Raiadhon, ofp. cit., pp. 208-13. 

30. Tbid,p 207 

31. R I. Heinze, ‘Nature and Function of Some Therapeutic Techniques in Thailand”. 
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Essence of Lifes A Psycho Sociological Comparison of a Thai Custom Across 
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34. G. B. Mc Farland. Thar Baglish Dictionary (Stanford University Press, 1969) p. 706. 
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Folk Life in a Temple Community 


Studies on folk life is a subject of recent 
development in anthropological and ethnoio- 
gical sciences. Such studies are very rare in 
India and rarer in Orissa. Folk life study is 
a holistic approach that analyses the tradici- 
onal cultural elements in a Complex society. 
The concept of folk life study was deveioped 
in Lurope to study the native European 
cultures focussing on the traditional aspect of 
their society and culture. In analysing the 
Indian civilization: we find several elements 
of Great and Little Traditions. According to 
Redfield the fo.k tradition is Little tradition, 
which continues along side the Great tradi- 
tion influencing it and by being influenced 
by it. Folk life study is an important aspect 
in the study of regional and national cultures 
of a country, 


The present paper is an attempt to explore 
the folk life of the members forming a 
community exclusively devoted for the 
services (Seva Puja) of Lord Lingaraj, the 
presiding deity in the famous saivite Kshetra 
of Bhubaneswar. 


The Lingaraj Temple built by the Soma- 
vamsis or Kesharis approximately in the 
middle of the eleventh century is situated in 
Bhubaneswar, the present state capital of 
Orissa, India. In the sacred literatures, the 
lace has been mentioned av» “Ekamra 
Kshetra™’, “Tri-Bhubaneswar™, ‘Swarnachala’ 
etc. The tourist liteaatures, mention: 
Bhubaneswar. as the “Cathedral city of 
India,” “‘Tempie Town’ etc., as the place is 
sanctified with temples of varied architectu- 
ral designs dedicated to Siva during the 
period from 7th to ;0th century A. D- 
According to a local legend there were one 
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less than a crore (10 million) of templcs at 
this place which further enhances the sanctity 
of Bhubaneswar. Bhubaneswar has served as 
a seat of cultural activity intermittently as 
the political capitai of important dynasties 
for centuries.e The Dhauli, Khandagiri, 
Udayagiri and the site of Sisupalgarh situated 
in the vicinity of the sacred town, arc thz 


extanct reminders of the past greatnoss. 
According to Ekamra Chandrika (Sk, 
Ekamra Kshetra (Bhubaneswar) stretched 


over a perimeter of approximately 19 miles 
(5 Kosa~) with the Lingaraj Temple in the 
middle. But the actual scttlemert of the 
various categories of temple functionaries 
covered a very small area. Mitra ' £963) writ - 
ing in the latter part of the i9th century 
states that, ‘‘Bhubuneswar was a small out 
of the way place lying by the siJdeof puri 
road “ According to 1872 Census the total 
population of the area was 2879 of which 
the majority were Brahmins and Priests. wh 
depended sole:y on the Lingaraj Temple for 
their livelihood. The residents of this tempie 
city, can be divided into five categories fo- 
the purpose of analysis. which represents 
more nearly all types of social groupings with 
either daily or annual obligations to the 
Temple They are Brahmin, Assimilated 
Brahmins, non-brahmin, non-Oriya and Schc- 
duled Caste. For the performance of the dailv 
ritual in the Temple, the services of 36 
different persons are required which is other - 
wise called as the Chhatisa Nijoga. Accord- 
ing to tradition in vogue, in the locality, the 
then Raja engaged these caste groups for the 
services of the Deity who were paid both in 
cash and kind from the royal cstate, for 
their services to the Deity. 
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Cemminity os. Temple Communtty : 


‘At rhe outset, it is desirable to define and 
difftrentiate the terms, ‘Community’ and 
‘Temple Community’ for a better understand- 
ing of the situation. 


In the sociological literature, the term 
‘Commun. ty’ has becn defined as the smailvst 
territorial group that embraces all aspects of 
incial life Mac Iver, defines A Community, 
as a group of people who live together, who 
belong togethers; so that they share not this 
or that particular interest, but a whole set 
of interests wide enough and complete enough 
<0 include their lives.” 


The term “Tample Community” coinéd 
and developed by this author (1971) differs 
froin ordinary human communities as noted 
above. The term “Temple Community” in- 
cludes persons occupying roles neccessary for 
the sacred and secular functioning of the 
Temple, related to cach other by the inter- 
depandence of their roles and shared a set of 
moral principles and values. It exists whithin 
a boundary and the members passess a fceling 
of belonging together bound by their Common 
subservience to and dependence on the Deity 
and his Temple.” 


As a Community, this Temple Community 
{uifils the basic requirements of a human 
community. For example: it has a territory, 
its members are related to each other in 
different spheres of life and the relationship 
continued within the communty, members 
have a common goal, i. e. the smooth manuge- 
ment of the services of the deity Lingaraj. 
possess a feeiing of belonging together and the 
mer bers are guided by a set of rules and 
regulations prescribed for the community. 
Though. it fulfils the major requirements of 
tbe community it diifers from the ordinary 
hum.:n communities in certain respects. 
Auvother speciality of the Temple community 
compared to the other human communities 
is thats whereas only human beings are 
members in ordinary communities, gods and 
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goddesses are inc'uded in this community 
structure as members. The first and the most 
important point of difference is that the 
Temple community inciudes members from 
beyond its sacred territory. For exambplc : 
the tenants, administrators ctc. Though they 
do not exist within the boundary of the 
sacred community still ! ave important roles 
in the functioning of the community. 


As discussed above the “‘Lingaraj Temple 
community’ fulfils the major requirements 
of a community, however it differs in certain 
respects from the ordinary human commu- 
nities. We may further explore some other 
differ:nces than those mentioned earlier. 
The ordinary ‘human communities are self- 
evolved in the course of time and all the 
systems and sub-systems are what is known 
as “crescive”. But the “Temple Community” 
is a designed community, as it has been 
created by the rajas, who established the 
Temple, donated lands forits upkeep and 
made other arrangements for the ritual 
servicess The activities of the ‘Temple 
Community” centre round the Lingaraj 
Temple, with Lord Lingaraj as the central 
figure in tbe community. Hc jis considered 
not oniy as the chief god, but also. as the 
raja (king) or head in the “Temple Commu- 
nity’. The members in this community are 
inter rclated to one another in making mutual 
adjustments directed towards serving thc 
common end, j. c. the smooth functioning of 
the services, rituals etc. of the Deity. 


The Study : 


The activities of the Temple Community 
as discussed above, centre round the Lingaraj 
Temple with Lord Linga'aj as the Central 
figure. Several stories, mythologies exist on 
the origin of this sacred place (Kshetra) and 
the Deity, which are still remmbered by the 
people inhabiting the locality. The following 
mythological ‘account on the origin of the 
place is still in vogue among the members, 
which runs as follows : . 
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“If the tradition recorded in the Ekamra 
purana are to be believed they indicate that 
the deity was originally under a mango tree 
and it was not seen as a lingam, in the first 
two ages, Satya and Treta. In Dwapar and 
Kali ages, it revealed itself as a lingam but 
had no temple”. 


Two demon brothers ‘‘Kruti’’ and “Basa” 
lieved here in this mango forest (Ekamra 
Kanana) undisturbed by any one. Mahadeb 
the resident of Kasi (Banares) being disturbed 
with the din and bustle of the place wanted 
to retire to a secret place for His penance. 
Hearing about this place from the divine 
sage Narada, Mahadeb ‘visited this place 
secret'y and selected it for His abode. Then 
He prayed Visnu (Ananta) to grant Him 
permission for His abode in this sacred place. 
Conversations between Mahadab and Visnu 
are mentioned in the Swarnadri Mahodaya 
(Sk) ‘in the following words which have 
ben tranacribed by Mitra (1963) in the 
following sentences : 


ଶିର Visnu smilingly replied : “Listen 
to my words Sambhu, I speak for your good. 
I shall with pleasure grant you room for 
your abode here, but you must give mea 
solemn pledge that you will always abide herc 
with all your rutinue and never go back to 


ନନ se» Sankar said : How can 1 avoid 
going to Kasi where dwelleth my Jahnavi, 
and the holy pool, Manikaranika,. the sab- 
stance of all sacred water ? 


‘‘Vasudev returned, “Even here existeth 
in front of thee thy Manikarnika: the 
destroyer of sins :Papanasini) ... se. s.. Neither 
does Narada nor Scsa ( Ananta ). 
know it. 


I alone 
Your Jahnavi also exists here...... ! 
Now: Sankar, give mc your solemn pledge”. 


“Sankar said....esess I shall dwell here 
forsaking Varansi and all other holy places” 
(Mitra 1963 : 112) 
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Parbati, the consort of Mahadcb, knowing 
about this sacred place visited it and kiilcd. 
the two demons “‘Krutti and “‘“‘Basa”’ 
mentioned above, who were a menance to th: 
deities living within this Kshctra. After tho 
visit of Parbati to this sacred place, its fame 
spread in and outside and the piace became 
Public. Since then it is known as the “Gupta 
Kasi’' (Secret Kasi) and Benarvs as “Praghac 
Kasi” (Open Kasi’. According to an oral 
tradition. Mahadeb before coming to ‘piace 
for His Parmanent abode, dircctcd the 
Viswakarma (Creator of Universe) to con- 
struct cne crore (10 million? temples within 
this sacred place. Unfortunateiy, the required 
number of tempies cou’d not bv constructed 
within the specific time, as His ewn cemple 
remained incompl te. Mohapatra, 1974 ; 76 77) 


The “Temple Community” mentioned 
above can be visullizud under two aspects. 
such as : the sacred and secular. Although 
Lingaraj is the one and the samc deity. He is 
secn in different capacities in the sacred and 


secular domain of the community. 


In the sacred sphere the Deity is consi- 
dered great not oniy by the human members 
comprising the community but also by the 
gods and goddesses residing within it. As 
Lingaraj is not a Siva alone, we tind in Him 
two supreme Hindu deities combined, out of 
the Hindu Trimty ‘Brahma, Visnu and 
Maheswar). Of these, two god heads Visnu 
(Hari) and Siva (Hara? arc united in Lord 
Lingaraj, who 1s cherefore rightly considered 
to be a supreme deity otf the Hindus ang 
is known as Harihara. The sanskriti texts 
dealing with Lord Lingaraj, mention Him as 
the Lord of “one less than a crore (one less than 
ten million) lingams supposed to be existing 
within the sacred precinct. That Lurd Linga- 
rajis by far the supreme deity heres is proved 
by other legends enshrined in the Sanskrit 
scriptures and by the anual ritua:> based un 
them. lt is narrated that deities Kapilanath, 
Rameswar, Bhimeswar ctc. Praycd to the 
Lord in different occasions to appear before 
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them to bless them. Therefore. the Deity 
ays ecremonial visits to each of them every 
year durimg different festive occassionse On 
anothcr instance His supremacy is even more 
tellingiv displayed. on the Satapuri Amabasya 
day. special cakos arc offered to Lord Lingaraj 
which arc then distributed among the priests 
and represented to the minor gods and 
goddcsses as His “Prasad” (food of grace as 
3s done bry the devotees. 


The corps of sacred spocialists are engaged 
in His daily ssrvices from dawn to night. The 
activities in the Temple community are 
primarilv not holy. Whatever is done to him 
every day is considered to be the day to day 
affair of the Temple community. An analysis 
of the dailv rituais in the Temple thows 
elements of folk activitv. For example, the 
daily rituals inciude awakening the Deity 
from His sleep, brushing the teeth, bathing. 
dressing, prescntation of breakfast, Lunch 
dinner and the evening siesta ctc. Even in the 
}ocal aristocrtic style, He is presented prepared 
bete: (Bidia Pan’, scanted water (Ghasa Jala) 
in each food offering : The menu in the 
different food offerings (Dhupa) include the 
typical Orissan food preparation consiting un 
rice: dal, curry banana fry. black gram cake 
etc) cooked by a special class of Brahman 
functionary. New earthen vessels supplied by 
the potters are used every day for cooking. 
It is important to note that vegctables and 
‘other ingredients nct produccd locally are 
prohibited into the Tempe Kitchen. For 
example : Cabbage, cauliflower, tamuto, 
potatv: onion and garlice etc.even though 
they arc now abundantly available in the 
locality. Even, for the preparation of swee- 
tened dishes raw sugar (Gur. Kbanda) is used 
to day, though refined sugar (Chini} is 
avai.ab.e plenty, now a-days. Acoording toa 
fo.k beuef still vogue among the members, 
the food material cooked in the Temple 
kitchen is taken to the sanctum for presenta- 
tion to the Deity through a covered passage. 
Enquiry in this regard shows that, if the 
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food stuff cooked for the Deity is séen by 
any body (cven the sun and mioon) betorc 
presentation. the Deity would suffer from 
stomach troub'e. Even on important festive 
occasions the special menu prepared for the 
Deity are taken to the Cella for offering to 
Him under ‘an Umbrella locally known as 
the ‘Sky Tambourine’ (Megha Dambaru). 
This procedure 1s followed even today, when 
uncooked materials (chesse, milk, butter 
ctc.) are brought to ‘the Temple from out 
side on ceremonial occasions under the sky 
tambourine to avoid the evil cye. 


In the past, when castesm was strongly 
observed in the State, low caste pcrsons were 
not allowed inside the houses of clean caste 
persons. According to the traditional custom, 
the higher caste persons were polluted, if 
came jn physical contact with persons 
belonging to the lower strata of the society. 
Such persons took their bath and changed 
their clothes inorder to achieve their ritual 
status. This custom was/is also found in the 
sacred complex of Lingaraj. The Temple was 
is polluted and the food materials cooked in 
the kitchen were thrown in a well (Amunia 
Kua) specially dug for the purpose in the 
Temple compound. In such an exegency, the 
Deity and ‘the Temple were ceremonially 
cleaned by the appropriate servants in the 
traditional manner inorder to purify the 
Deity and the Temple In this connection, 
Mobpatra (1974) states ; 


“In such events the Tempie compound was 
cleaned and lime water was sprinkled in the 
Temple compound. The Great bath (Maha 
Snana) ritual was/is given to the Deity... This 
occurence polluted the food materials, if kept 
in the main shrine to be offered to the Deity. 
Therefore, all the food materials not presen- 
ted to the Deity were thrown into the 
Amania Well" Mohapatra, 1974 : 86) 


In the secular sphere, we also find tke 
greatness of Lord Lingaraj,. as He is conside- 
red both as a king Raja). and an important 
member in the community. 
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Firstly, as the Raja or the Chief in thc 
"Temple .community, He commands respect 
from all the members. The Temple is His 
palace and the Temple estate is His kingdom. 
He is served by a corpse of servants and 
officials, As in the case of a king, Lingaraj 
has His couticrs and officials who are also 
given designations as in a royai household and 
estate, For exarnple : Parakaran. Pancayat, 
Parichha. Lord Kapilanath and Ananta- 
vasudev, (a form of visnu: are His minister 
and wisc elder (Bhadraloka’ respectively and 
accompany Him, when He goes out on festive 
days in a procession. In such processions Lord 
Lingaraj is accorded royal grandeur. Because, 
whencver, the Deity goes out He is accompa- 
nicd by a retinue of persons holding the royal 
insignia like umbrella (Chhata , fan (trasa) 
etc. alongwith the musical instruments. 
Every year a ceremony corresponding to the 
royal investitute (raja abhiscka) is held in 
His palace (Temple) where all the major 
procedures followed in a royal palace are 
observed in the presence of all His officials 
and courtiers. As the head in the community, 
His tenants ssnd Him tribute every ycar on 
the Oriya new years day (Sunia) as a token 
of their subservience. Ail His landed estate 
arc managed by a horde of managerial staff, 
who are paid out of the royal treasury of the 
Lord. The revenue collections from His 
estate 1s deposited in the royal treasury and 
1s spent in the ‘Place’ (Temple). 

As the chief in the community, all the 
members depend on Him, for their livelihood. 
For example He has donated lands not 
only to the scvakas, functionaries and the 
officials for their services to Him but also to 
the different gods and goddesses to acknow- 
ledge His supremacy- He has also endowed 
lands to Bharati monastery (Temple of His 
sister ‘Kamakshi’) to feed the itinerant 
mendicants visiting Him daily. This type of 
generosity is prevalent in the royal houses in 
the state- 

The Deity falls ill for a period of three 
months ‘Sayana caturdasi to Uthapana 
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caturdasi) during which He is treated by the 
royal physician (Vaidya) and during this 
period Lord Parsuram is appointed as the 


regent to lookafter the kingdom on adhoc 
basis. 


His royal court consisting of the Pancadis 
(legal advisors’ adjudicate the disputes arising 
in the palace (Temple) among the employees 
(sevakas and other functionaries). 


As an important members in the Temple 
community, the Deity is given all honour by 
the other inmates of the community. Like 
any other member, Lord Lingarai lives 
herewith His family members and relations. 
For example: His parents live in an open 
shrine to the south cast of the Temple 
compound. His sister (Kamakshi) lives in the 
of the Bharati monastery. His 
maternal uncle (Mitreswar) in the Temple 
ot Mitreswar, close to the Kapai:i math near 
the Temple compound. As a member in the 


premises 


community, He visits to His near and dear 
ones in the annual cycle ot rituals and 
fastivals. 


The Deity s visit to His relations has 
religious and social parallels. For example : 
On the Prathamastami day, the Deity visits 
His maternal uncle's house, where’ He is 
given new clothes and a feast which signifies 
the long life and prosperity of the Deity. 
This practice is also followed in the local 
society and the eldest son or daughter in the 
family is given new clothes by the maternal 
uncle wishing the long life of the nephew 
(Bhanaja) or niece (Bhanaji). The social and 
ritual parallels of the Temple rituals also 
reflect many other facts regarding the family 
affairs of the Deitv. For example :—On the 
Asokastami car festival day, when the Deity 
goes to the Rameswar Temple, He does not 
take His wife (Parvati) with him. This is 
done in deference to the local costom. 
Because one is not supposed to take His wife 
in the company of only males- Therefore, 
when the Deity returns to the Temple, 
Parvati in anger does not open the doors of 
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the Temple and asks Her husband tLingaraj) 
to explain to her the reason why He did not 
take Her with Him. When the Lord 
Lingaraj reminds her of the local customs, 
she kceps quiet and opens the doors of the 
Temple sanctum. This mock quarrel is 
performed by the two groups of priests. 


In the Deity’s marriage. the major local 
marriage customs are followed. This also 
‘reflects the social relations of the Deity with 
the other members in the community On 
the day before the wedding ‘Mangan) goddess 
Parvati is bathed in the bathing water of the 
astacandi of Eight goddess. Because in the 
locality, the unwed girls take such a bath on 
the day before marriage. Like thc 
other members in the community, in the 
Deity’s marriage,sa marriage feast is served 
to all the functionaries and scvaks in the 
Tempic premises. The Temple priests and 
functionaries accompany the Deity as grooms 
party (Barajatri). The Deity invites the 
priests and other functionaries to His 
marriage fcast and similarly the priests invite 
Himas a Kinsman to their marriage and 
sacred investitute ceremonies. Foilowing the 
traditional custom, they send their family 
barber to invite Him and to give Him their 
gift of 5 arccanuts, one cocoanut, a sacred 
thread and a new dhoti. This same procedure 
is followed in inviting the lineage members 
in the iocal community. 


their 


Not only during marriages but aiso during 
the funerals of the major temple functionaries 
the Deity plays His part as a kinsman. For 
example : On the death of a Temple functi- 
onary fire for the funeral pyre 1s brought 
from the Temple kitchen. 


As a member in tlie community. the Deity 
pays courtesy visits to the other members 
house in different occasions. This can be 
visualised from the visit of the Deity to the 
wards around the Temple, during which He 
is offered various dishes by the sevakas. 
During sucli visits the Deity is received by all 
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irrespective of age, sex, as the people in the 
neighbourhood receive their near and dear 
ones. 


Lord Lingaraj follows all the regional 
social customs and formalities applicable to 
mortal beings. For example On the 
Prathamastami day, He visits His maternal 
uncle's house which symbolises his long life 
and prosperity. Similarly, after the harvest, 
the new eating (Nuakhia) ceremony is obser- 
ved in His Tempie on the Makar Sankranti 
and Magha Saptami days when the Deity is 
offered preparations consisting ot new rice 
and new sesamum respectively. 


On the Durgastami day, the local people 
bathe in the Gosagareswar tank to get rid of 
their carthly sin and Lord Lingaraj as a 
member in the Temple community also visits 
this place to take a bath in the tank to gct 
rid of his sin. Similarly, as the 
others, the Deity visits the Yameswar Temple 
in the month of Kartika to get rid of the 
Punishment of Yama after death. According 
to ua local belief, persons visiting the 
Yameswar temple get rid of the punishment 
of Yama jn their after life. 


varthly 


The background of the Temple complex 
on which this study focuses, possess a rich 
and ancient tradition in history and legend. 
At the beginning of the 20th century, the 
sacred relatively intact and the 
patronage of the local raja (Raja of Puri, the 
scion of the Kesharies) continued. However, 
the population of the temple town and the 
villages within the sacred site was small and 
the areca sparesly settled. The most important 
changes arose almost simultaneously after 
Indian Independence, the merger of 
the princely states, in Orissa, drying up the 
source of royal patronage in Lingaraj Temple 
and the establishment of the state capital in 
the immediate neighbourhood of the sacrcd 
town- The major event of this latter event, 
has been cause for the increase in population 
with the attendant rise in land 


town was 


values, 
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the growth of transportation. the development in the Temples have taken up new secular 
and diversification of the opportunities open opportunities for their living. Because, rise 
to temple scrvants and the introduction of in the cost of living has forced them to scek 


aitcrnative sets of valucs and modes of liveli- aitcrnative at d secular sources of livelihcod 
hood. It is against this background severai as money has become increasingly a measure 
change: have taken place in the Temple of prestige, wealth and power. Inspite of all 
community. Particularly after tlic establish- these, the folkways are still maintained in 


ment of the new township for the state the Temple community, as it was in thc 
capital close to the temple town in 1947, the past. 
cducated youth and the well to do members 
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The Villages Goddesses and the 
Folk Culture of Orissa 


A study of the village Goddesses or 
Gramadevatas of Orissa reveals many 
interesting aspects of the culture, religious 
belief, artistic expression and other social 
activities of the rural folk of Orissa. In 
rural Orissa more than other parts of India, 
popular religion and numerous other socio- 
cultural activities revolve round the tutelary 
goddesses whose shrines adorn almost every 
village. These deties have a real grip over 
the lives of the masses as the representatives 
of the supreme Goddess. They not only 
enable the masses to have interaction between 
themselves. The rhythm of village life is, so 
to say, controlled by these goddesses in the 
precincts of whose shrine activities iike 
community ritual worship, seasonal festivals, 
trance dances, rites connected with marriages 
special propitiatory ceremonies to ward off 
diseases and pestilences and social get 
togethers like village assemblies, community 
feasts and theatrical entertainments etc. This 
paper attempts an analysis uf the origin and 
nature of the village goddesses of Orissa and 
that aspect of Orissan folk culture which is 
woven round them 


The origin of the village goddesses goes 
back to hoary antiquity. In Mircea Eliade’s 
opinion they go back to an archaic period 
that might be even pre-Dravidian' The 
earlivst inhabitants of India conceived the 
destructive forces of nature as the Great 
Mother. The rural tolk even now: consider 
the floods, cyclones, earthquakes and pesti- 
lences as the wrath of the Goddess. The 
worship of the mother Goddess as is well- 
knwon was popular among the peoplc of Indus 
valley civilization. The village goddesses in 
general can te regarded as the descendants 


of those goddesses. In Richard Lannoy’s 
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opinion : “‘The grotesque terracotta tigurines 
uncarthed from pre-Harappan and Haerappan 
scttlements do not differ greatiy from the 
violent images still favoured ‘by ‘most rura. 
Indian communitics today."”2 The village 
godde ises ‘of Orissa are often sven under 2. 
tree or in a shady groove. Sometimes 4 
protruding portion of a trce trunk covered 
with vermillian paste is worshipped as a gud- 
dess. The names of some of the goddesses aro 
derived from the names of certain truvs. Such 
guddesses arc Kochilei and Sahada Sundari 
etc. There is aiso the deity PBunadurgs, a 
forest dweling goddess. All these 
their vegital origin. 


confirm 


The mother goddesses in general arc 
associated with a water jar or pot. During 
Durga puja festival most of the houses 
perform the puja of the goddess by installing 
a Kalasa with a coconut and a mango twigs 
or sometime ‘five different branches cen the 
top. The figure of a baby is drawn ia 
vermillion and the pot is placed on a bed of 
rice. All these point to the ubiquitious fertilitv 
cult of the ancient people. 


Besides the above originating tactors there 
are three distinct backgrounds of the viliage 
goddesses of Orissa viz. Tantric; Buddhist 
(especially vajrayanist! and tribal. 


Orissa has been the home of Hindu as 
well as Buddhist Tantra from the daysot 
great antiquity, Legend has it that two thighs 
out of fifty onc iimbs of Sati tellin Orissa 
where Sakta pithas were established. Ment- 
ion has been made in puranas about che old 
Sakra pithas like Biraja of Jajpur. Bimala of 
puriand Kirtimati in Ekamra uinudern 
Bhubaneswar).” According to the Tibetan 
authority of pag Sam Jan Zong nddiyams 
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originated and 
flourished. Though exact identification of the 
place has been a matter of great controversy 
the... havc been many rcasons to believe 
ras MM. AM. H. P. Sastri has argued # the place 
to bu in Orissa or ancicnt odradesa. Indra- 
bhuti the author of Jnana Siddhi ta great 
werk on vajrayana! was a king of uddiyana 
and his son padmasambaba went to Tibet and 
established the celebrated Nyingmapa sect 
and the great mondstry at Samye. Numerous 
archeological evidences also bear testimony 
to the fact that Orissa was for a long period 
the homc of Tantrik Buddhism. Whiie 
goddesses like Durga, Kali, Bhasrabi, Mang- 
ala and Chandi etc... belong to the pantheon 
of Tantric Hinduism the goddesses like Tara, 
Ungratars, Varah etc. belong to the panthvon 
of Tantric Buddhism. 


js the place where vajrarana 


Orissa has a sizable tribal population and 
these people are believed to have lived in this 
part of the country before the coming of the 
Aryans. They are generally worshippers of 
mother goddesses of amimistic origin. The 
various tribals have different names of the 
goddess and are generally worshipped and 
propitiated by  gunia (sorcerer.a kind of 
witch doctor) or desari (the priest’. They 
worship the goddess in various forms like 
stone slabs, wooden posts burnt earthen 
posts. Trisul (three headed spears), a few 
bangles and trees. Their names are also 
different from Hindu village goddessess. Some 
of the names are : Kotaru. Basidaro. Mulen 
Devi Dhulsa pata, Kambheswars, Duarasuni 
Nisari guda, Bensuri and Jakari etc. In many 
cases non-tribal people viz. Hindus worship 
goddesses perhaps of tribal origin suck as 
Khandurai, Sankhaitwunis, Kuladankuni etc. 
The tribals also worship Hindu goddesses 
like Chandi, Kal s end Gaurs etc. While most 
of the Hindu village goddesses are worshipped 
with Vedic and Tantric rites the case is not 
so with tribal divinities. The tribal goddesses 
like Hindu goddesses are propitiated by the 
sacrifice of animals like (cf. the pueblo 
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sacrifice cf tamc cagles) goats (goats gave 
bcen animals of sacrifice in many cultures. 
The ancient Greeks. for instance sacrificed 
500 goats in thanks giving for their victory 
at marathon) fowls etc. At one time human 
beings wcre sacrificed before their goddesses. 
The practice is no more tolerated. 


The grama devatas. though they have 
evolved out of various origins and appear to 
have various manifestations under different 
names represent the same archetypal mother 
Goddess Devi, Though some of the village 
goddesses such as Sitala of Eastern India, 
Mariamama of South India symbolize diseases 
and other simple facts of village life they 
cannot be denied, as Whitehead has done5 
that they hardly symbolize the cosmic force 
of the Great mother. But it must be pointed 
out that however diverse the function of a 
village goddess may be ultimately they to- 
gether symbolize the mother Goddess and 
enrich her cult. A fine verse from Dovi 
Bhagavata is worth quoting in this context. 


‘“AIll the goddesses of India whether 
of the village or of the Citjes are all 
worshipped like the great mother Goddess 
because: basically they are in no way 
different {from her and symbolize her 
various aspects.” 


J. Marshil is 


writes £ 


of a similar opinion. He 


‘She is the ‘mother’ or ‘Great mother’ 
and prototype of the power (prakriti) 
which developed into that of Sakti. Her 
representatives are Gramadevatas, the 
village Goddesses, whose names are legion 
aid whose local atrributes may vary, 
but who one and all are personfications 
of the same power...” 7 


The Nomanclature of Goddesses : 


The names of village goddesses of Orissa 
are legion. An analysis of the names of the 
goddesses throws light on their origin and 
their nature. Names like Parvati. Savitri, 
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Bhagabati, Sarada, are distinctly of Aryan 
origin. Goddesses like Kali. Durga. 
Chamiunda., Tara. Chandi, Harachandi, 
Chandika, Bimala belong to the Tantric lore: 
Goddesses such as Kochileiu Barunai, 
Palasuni. Beleswari, and Banadurga. as 
hinted earlier are connected with trees; 
shady grooves and forests. These goddesses 
were worshipped under particular trees. 


Icongrafphy of the Goddesses : 


In two Durga stotras of Mahapatra we 
first come accross some jiconographic 
description of goddess Durga. She is 
described as having 8, 10,16 .18 arms and 
holding weapons like sula. K hadga' scrimitor), 
and gadea (club) etc. She is also docorated 
with ornaments like Keyury, angada, etc. 
The village goddesses of Orissa when they 
are worshipped in the form of bettur known 
goddesses like Durga, or Chandi have these 
iconographic clements with slight variations 
here and there. The most popular icun of 
the goddess is that of a Singhabahini tlion 
mount as in the case of Sarala or Charchika) 


sometimes the lion crushing the demon 
Mahisha. The icon of the Goddess with a 
lion mount isa very ancient one. The 


Assyrian and Hilities goddesses of old were 
having lion mounts- The autochthorous 
goddess Kali is generally worshipped in her 
ferocious form of riding on the corpse of 
Siva. Besides the scluptured and artistic 
images the village goddesses are worshipped 
in various other forms. In most of the places 
crude lump of primitively carved or uncarved 
pieces or stones serve as the image of the, 
godduss-e Continvous thick paintings of 
vermillion often makes these stones shapcless 
blocks. Sometimes even wooden posts are 
worshipped as the mother goddess. There 
are other peculiar forms of the goddesses 
which is worth mentioning. In one place 
(Near Naerasingh pur) a piece of sword is 
worshipped as the symbol of mother goddess 


wich is supposed to have magical power. 
On the Kumuda hill neat Titilagarh, 
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Bolangir, the shape of a hand (supposed to 
be that of Sati) is worshipped symbolically 
as the mother goddess. It might also be the 
relic of a ‘Suti’. Ali thcse types of icons and 
images are dressed on festive occasions in 
rare vestments, gold and silver ornaments, 
diadems; eyes and lips made of gold or silver 
and other cork works. 


Festivals : 

Most of the folk 
centres round the 
goddess. Festivals of the 
Orissa, as well as the whole of India are very 
ancient in origin-Archeologists such as 
B. Allchin and F. Allchin ciaim it to be 2 
cuntinuation from Neolithic times with vec 
little change.“ Ancient Indians like the modern 
ones were very much festival mindcd. Festiva: 
in Rgveda callcd Samana and in 
Mahabharata festival is described «s Sanmrj. 
Vasantotsava 1s frequentiy menticned in thao 
classical works on Giteraturz. Festive 
congregations ar¢ also a part of tribai India 
and has influenced the festivais of Hindus, 


festivals of Orissa 
shrine of the village 
country folk of 


was 


In Orissa somc of the major festivals ike 
Durgapuja. Raja, Navarna, Jhaamu Jatra, 
Makar, Thakurani puja and Khudurekaii 


Puja ete, arc verformed with the various 
village goddesses as their centre. Duiing 
Durga Puja whichis a major festival of 


Orissa and the most important onv for the 


mother Goddess, all village goddesses are 
worshipped in great pomp and ceremony 
and in religious frenzv. Animals 
like goats and sometime buftalows 


are slaughtered for the propitiation of the 
deity. Raja festival which falls in June at 
the beginning of monsoon and agricultural 
year is connected with vegitation rites and 
hence has a great antiquity. The Earth 
which 1s supposed co mensturate { Raja) 
during this period is not tilled tor three days 
and is worshipped by young giris. Village 
goddesses are ceremomiaily washed and rituais 
offered every where and in tempies like that 
of Sara/a the occasion attracts thousands of 
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peopic who offer worship. Navanna (cating 
vf new rice of the year) is another festival 
connected with vegitagion rites 1s observed 
in the temple of Samalesioari and many 
other village goddesses of Western Orissa in 
great pomp. Khudurukuns 1s another folk 
fcstival celebrated especially by unmarried 
girls in which goddcss mongala is worshipped 
for a month with great devotion. 


Besides thesc regular and seasonal festivals 
there arc other occasional festivals where the 
village goddesses occupy the centre. These 
occasions are : When a comunity is stricken 
by pestilence and at the time of oracles 
{halsss) who fall into a state of possession and 
dances jn a trance like state. Such festivals 
arc very common in rural Orissa and are 
characterised by grcat frezy and collective 
sapturc. 


no caste segregation is obscrved -and rather 
through a reversal of customary practices a 
true solidarity of various castes of a society 
is effected. Village goddesses are often 
worshipped by non-Brahmins an. sometimes 
by low caste people. Village goddess’ being 
presiding dcties of viilages are worshipped on 
special occasions like marriage by caste 
Hindus as well as by low caste Pariahs. 
During the festive occasions a great deal of 


social inter-action takes place between 
various otherwise scgregated castes which 
serves a great integrative function. In 


Richard Lannoy’s words the participant ina 
festival”... passes from the ritualised order 
and patcern of daily life into regenerative flux 
and transgression... In a more ideal way in 
“*,..in the symbolism of the festive rites. the 
world is recreated out of chaos at the time 
of socially creative paroxysm when emotions 


The festivals of village goddesses, more reach their greatest intensity and man 
thon other festivals serve a great social uxperiences a metamorphosis of his own 
perpose. As Richard Lannoy has said these being.”!® 
festivals arc ‘in the deepest sense a restora- 
tion of collective unity.’ In these festivals 
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Lord Jagannath As The Folk-Deity 


Puriis the most sacred piace for the 
people of India as the city Jerusalem for tne 
Western world. As the Isravlics go to wor- 
ship Mount Zien. so do the inhabitants of 
various parts of India as going on pilgrimage 
to the great temple of Jagannatha.! The town 
Puri is spoken of as the heaven up on earth 
because of the existence of Lord Jagannatha,. 
the folk deity of India. 


This place is the abode of Lord Jagannatha 
where the Indian folk believe that tue goddess 
of fortune resides and the pilgrims actually eat 
the food, known as ‘Mahaprasada, cooked 
with her hands. Thus being attracted with 
the cult of Jagannatha every year a large 
number of pilgrims are assemble at puri 
forgetting the jugglery of verdicts of different 
religious sects. It is the deity who can 
fulfil the desire of anybody without any sort 
ot distinction. 2 


Jagannatha is worshipped at Puri as the 
Caturddha Murti where Balabhadra, 
Subhadra and Sudarsana are worshipped 
with him. In the conception of caturddha 
murty the four images are considered as one 
cult since they are the four forms of the 
Lord. Tke cultof Jagannatha not only 
attracts the vaisnavas of the Hindu society, 
but the Saivas, Saktas. Ganapatyas, DSauras; 
all are attracted for this cult. That is why 
the Lord is the folk deity of the country. 
Jagannatha is conceived as Krsna in various 
Puranas’ and hence the vaisnavas have been 
attracted for this religious centre. Balabhadra 
is considered as Siva and therefore the Saivas 
like to come to Puri for ‘Darshan’. Goddess 
Subhadra is accepted as Bhubaneswaridurga-* 
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So, this pectha has got an unique importance, 
for the Saktas, Sudarsana as the ‘Cakra of 
Visnu Symbouiizes the Kala Cakru. The cakra 
is the adorable symbol of the Buddhists and 
they atso find some sanctity in this Ksetra. 


The tantric sect of the Hinduism has a 
strong faith in the caturddha murti of 
Jagannatha. They find Balabhadra to be made 
in the form of Samkbha Yantra. Subhadra in 
Padma Yantra, Sudarsana in Gada Yantra 
and Jagannatha himsceif in cakra yantra. Thu 
Yantra worsmp 1s a speciai feature in the 
tantric panth:on. According to them 
Jagannatha is Bhairava and Vimala is tne 
thairavi. Again some staunch Saktas belive 
Jagannatha to be the same as Daksina 
Kalika.¢ According to them Subhbadra 1s 
Yogamaya and at the same time the Nu guna 
Visnumaya.’ Therefore a number of Saktas 


were attracted for this peetha of Lord 
Jagannatha. 

At the time of ‘bathing festival’ 
Jagannatha is decorated as Ganesa.’ The 


Ganapatyas therefore worship him as the 
elephant headed god Ganesa, the god who 
removes troubles. Lord Jagannatha himsclft 
represents ‘Panca Devata’ i. e. Narayana. 
Rdra. Ganesa, Surya and Durga. When he 
is on the Ratna Simhasana he is Narayana; 
during Navakalcvara he is Rdra; during 
snana-yatra he is Ganesa. in the car festival 
he is conceived as the Sun-God and at the 
time of Sayanotsava he 1s taken to be Durga. 
Thus being the synthesis of gradual evoiutiuns 
assimilating all the strange elements of 
ditterent sects as Sarvarupi,* Lord Jagannatha 
stands as the pupular foik-dvity of the public 
at large in India. 
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If we cast our glance to the ancient India. 
we sec the country-folk belong to mainly 
three different religions, viz. the Buddhism, 
Jainism and Hinduism. As discussed above, 
Jagannatha was unanimously accepted as the 
adorable Lord of the Hinduism irrespective 
ot difterent sects previled during those days 
in India. It appears, not only the Hindus, 
but the Buddhists and the Jains found the 
origin of their concepts in the cult of 
Jagannatha. In the Buddhist work ‘Janasiddhi’, 
the author Indrabhuti has mentioned Buddha 
to be Jagannatha.’ The Hindus also call 
Jagannatha as the Buddha himsclf.'' The 
name of Jagannatha for Buddha became so 
popujiar that the pali literatures mention the 
vpithct Jagannatha for Buddha. In Eilora we 


therefore find a Buddha-image known as 
Jagannatha. The scholars at one time 
evedentiy conceived the “‘Triratna’ of 


Buddhism to be the same as the trinity in 
the temple of Jagannatha. They ailuded the 
incomplete image of Buddha Gaya with that 
of Jngannatha.'? 


Like the Buddhist origin the Jainas have 
also come very nearer to Jagannatha. It jis 
believed that the image of Jagannatha is 
nothing but a combination of the Jaina 
symbols of ‘Vaddbha mangal’ and ‘Nandipada’, 
The three images of Jagannatha. ‘Balabbadra 
and Subhadra stand for the three concepts 
of the Jainas, viz. Samyak Jnana, Samyak 
Charitraand Samyak Drsti.’? Thus the cult 
of Jagannatha in course ‘of time being the 
conglomoration of all such concepts of 
different religions very successfully touched 
the heart of every Indian as a folk-deity. 
The name -Jagannatha -or the ‘Lord of the 
universe’ itself proves how the Lord is of the 
people at large of the world and the people 
arc for him. 


Jajannatha when became the state deity 
in the 12th Century under the Ganga rule, 
he came much nearer to the country folk and 
so many legends and literatures like the 
Bhajans, Jananas etc. were automatically 
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framed and composed for him in the society. 
He became the adorable god not only for the 
rich or nobles but the beggers, prostitutes; 
untouchables and any sorts of lowers class of 
people devotionaily offered oblations for him. 
The legends reveal to us about how Jagannetha 
was personally accepting meals very gladly 
from Manika, a prostitute, Manika Gauduni, 
a cowhered woman; Raghuvara, a saint and 
others. Dasia Bhoi, though belongs to untou- 
chable class of the Hindu Society was a 
staunch devotee of the Lord. He was not 
allowed to enter into the temple, but 
Jagannatha was always with him. The Lord 
found no difference between touchables and 
untouchables and so he was lovable among 
the folk of all classes in the society. 


Saiabeg, a Muslim boy wasa staunch 
dcvotee of Lord Jagannatha. Jagannatha a.s0 
loves him like anything as we learn from tlhe 
story of Salabvg. We might not prove at this 
stage the iove ot Jagannatha for the AMusim 
boy but it was a fact that Salabeg’s love for 
the deity was immense. He was so mad after 
lord Jagannutha that heing unable to come 
to Puri in time for the car Festival of the 
lords. he prayed. O’ Lord, please wait for me 
and do not start your car till I reach there 
your pleasure’. It js heard that 
Jagannatha wanted on the Grand Trunk Read 
Puri till Salabeg arrived at the place 


fo see 


Thus Jagannatha is the adorable god four 
the Hindus, Muslims, Baudhas, Jainas and 
finally of the tribals. Many Puranas'® descri- 
tbe bim to be worshipped by a savara Chief 
Visvavasu. This exhibits before us about how 
the lord was also adorable of the tribals. As 
such we see the entire folk of the country 
bow down to the Lord and as a popular folk- 
deity he stands for the public at large of the 
country. Therefore a number of poets like 
Sarala Das, Balaram Das, Jagannath Das, 
Acyutananda, Madhavi Dasi, Salabeg, Raghu- 
arksita. Dina Krisna Upendra Bhanja, 
Birakesari Dev, Abhimanyu and so many 
others composed beautiful Bhajanas and 
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Jananas for the Lord and thc Shrines of the 
Lord were fcuunded all over the country. 


As such the cult of Jagannatha is telieved 
to have contained many essential foik eleme- 
nts and have assimilated the quintessence of 
Indian religions such as. Saivism, Saktism, 
Bud ihism, Jainism, Tantrism and Vaisnavism 
to itz fold. A simple analysis of the icunogra- 
phic fraturus cf caturdda Murti (Jagannatha 
Balabhadra. Subhadra, Sudarsana reveals to 
us the tolk-element preserved in them. 


Niladri Mahodaya describes the specific 
measurement of the icons of caturddha 
Murti "¢. It is found that the images of the 
deities arc not made accordling to the ‘dhyanas’ 
usually necessary for making the images of 
other Hindu deities. Bbisnu Purana and 
Visnu dharmottara Purana!’, though pholoso- 
phise these images, but in fact they are the 
representatives of the folk-culture in the 
hoary past: 


In the past the tribals and country-folk 
were worshipping the pillars or crude wooden 
images in the forests and in the rural villages. 
Jagannatha has also been made of Neem wood 
in the crude form. Here one should be serious 
enough to think about the artists who were 
able to show their talent through the beauti- 
ful carvings on the temple wall, why they 
failed to show the same in these icons wor- 
shipped therein. The answer is simple. The 
Indian society never impose a sudden change 
on the traditional religious aspect, Before the 
present temple was constructed Lord 
Jagannatha was worshipped in the present 
form by the country-folk. So that when the 
present temple was built in the 12th Century 
the icons remained unchanged. 

The neem wood used for making the 
images of Jagannatha’s Caturddha Murti is 
also of fo:k character. According to Bhavisya 
Purna Nimba is considered as one of the best 
and most auspicious materials for making the 
image of Visnu.’’ The same 
prescribes different woods to be used for 
making images tor different castes. For inst- 


Purna also 
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ance Suradaru, Sami, Candana etc. are 
auspicious for the Brahmins. Aswattha, 
Khadira. Arista ctc. are auspicious for the 
Ksatrivas. Candana and Khadira are auspici- 
ous for the Vaisyas and Amra- Sala, Kesara 
are auspicious for the Sudras. But Nimbas 
Sriparna;: Panasa, Arjuna etc. are auspicious 
for all the castes of the country.” Therefore 
the selection of neem wood tor making the 
images of caturddha Murti appears tobe 
auspicious for the general folk of the society 
where the peoplc get satisfaction and pleasure 
and it did not contrast to their 
ment. 


tempora- 


The carving of beautiful images on stone 
slabs was prevalent in India since a long past. 
Even in the Mahenjodaro civilization such 
carvings were there. In Orissa during the 
period of Ashoka there were very good stone 
carvings. It becomes very clear when we 
visit the image of an clephant strait carved 
on a hillock at Dhauli near Bhubaneswar. 
In the 2nd Century B. C. during the period 
of Kharavela also we see many of such 
carvings in the caves of Khandgiri and 
Udayagiri on the stone. There is some Ananta 
Murti in Khandagiri which might bear the 
conception of Balabhadra wurshipped after- 
wards at Puri. Because the uranic conc ption 
of Jagannatha, Balabhadra and Subhadra js 
all the same with that of Ananta. Vasudeva 
and Ekanamsa or Subhbadra worshipped at 
Bhubaneswar in the banking of Bindusara. 
Even before the installation of Jagannatha, 
Balabhadra and Subhbadra there were the 
tradition of making the stone images of 
Balarama, Krsna and tkanamsa in many 
places ot India. Now some archaeological 
evidences are given below for 
understanding. 


our clear 


Such worship of Trinity in the stone 
images of Balarama, Ekanamsa and Krsna is 
available to us since the days of Kusana 
period after the discovery of a relief of that 
period carved in the red sand stbne.. 2 Here 


.the two armed figure uf Balarama holds a 


plough in his right hand. There is noe hood of 
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serpents over his head. Subhadra standing in 
the middle has her right hand raised while 
her left hand is placed akimbo. Krsna has 
got four hands having a Gada in iiis upper 
right hand, Padma in lower left hand. The 
lower right hand is shown in Abhaya Mudra. 
This execellent relief found near Mathura is 
now depositted in the Government Museum 
at Karachi. 


Another relicf depicting the worship of 
the holy Triad found in Bihar i< now 
preserved in London Muscum. It is important 
as it cantains an jinstitution of the time of 
Mahipal (10th Century) King of Bihar. The 
important fcature of this relicf is the tour 
armed Balarama is shown under a canopy of 
seven houded scrpent. Butin Ananta Murti 
Khandagiri is having thc five 
hooded serpent. However in this relief 
Subhadra stands on «a Lotus and ~he hold a 
miror in her left hand while the right hand 
is shown in Barada Mudra. Theimage of 
Krsna 1s shown here in the form of four 


available at 


hands. 


In e relicf in the Lucknow Muscum we 
also find the images of Balarama, Krsna and 
Subhadra which may be considered, to be 
of earlier centuries. In Orissa state Museum 
is preserved a bronze plaque containing the 
images oft Balaram, Krsna and Subhadra 
When such tradition of carving images in 
sand stone and bronze were prevalent at least 
from the time of  Kusana period. why the 
imuges of Jagannatha. Balabhadra and 
Subhadra were carved in a so called crude 
form in neem wood ? It is definite that the 
artist did not over lvok the folk-desire and 
tradition cof pillar worship and therefore the 
neem wood was sulected as it is auspicious 
not only for a particutiar caste. but for che 
general folk of the country.” 


Another folk conservatism is noticed in 
the food pattern ot Mahaprasada. New 
fruits and vegitables are never introduced in 
the preparation of boiled food for the Lords. 
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Eevn now potato and tomato. the two fine 
vegitables have not been allowed to be used 
for the kitchen purpose of the Lords. It is 
because, the vegetables which werse available 
in the country and taken with interest by 
the folk of Orissain those days were 
introduced for the oblation of the Lords. 
Papayya, tarnip, Coliflower. Cabbage, 
Patato. tamato cte. came to Orissa aftur- 
wards and thar is why it is not there in the 
ingredients of Mahaprasada. The Orissan 
foik believes that onion. garlic, ‘Sajana’ ctc- 
are the vegetables of ‘Amisa’ catagory iike 
the fish and meat. Therefore without any 
considuration of their validity these things 
aliowed to enter into the tempi. 
to us the supremacy of foik 


arc not 
This presents 
culture in the temple premises. 


In the celebration of rituals in the temple 
we notice the folk culture has overlapped. 
India is a hot country and the people have to 
take their bath every day before they tuke 
their meas In the same way in the eriy 
worship of the Lords we notice that the 
deities take their bath and clean their teeth 
through the help of a mirror at the rime of 
*‘Abakasa’ in the morning. This resembles the 
imitation ot foik-lite of Orissa. The Lords in 
their daviy reutine do not foliow the peopie 
of any part of the world, but the folk of 
India and particularly of Orissa only. The 
Lords after their bath arc dressed in new 
clothings. They donot put on pant or shirt 
like the peopie of western countries or other 
part of the wor.d, but are dressed like an 
Indian with a lower garment ani a upper 
garment. Then they are decked with garlands 
and ornaments purely of Indian style. 


The Lords take their bivakfast in the 
Gopala Vallabha bhoga like the typical Indian 
heuple. He does not take tea, grapes, brad, 
apple etc. but Suamanda, Papudi, Curd, 
Kora, Khai etc. like the Orissan chiefs. Herc, 
as such tlie choice of the country-folk work 
much to select such food for their adorable 
deities: The Lords then take Coconut pacedi, 
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Plantains, other ripe seasonal fruits of Orissa, for the benefit of tlhe Lords, but tor ths 
green coconut in another ‘Bhoga‘ known as interest of the folk of the country. Wher: 
‘Sitala Bhoxa’.- In the end of the meal they ‘Yatras' or festivals are heid, the people of 
take betel like the Orissan-folk which is even the remote parts of the country come tu 
now a pecubliarity with them- witness them. It is believed that the per- 
. formance of festivals removes the fear of tir... 
Becausc of a hot country the Orissan famine. flood and epidemic.® 
folk-life needs a rest in the noon. Those who 
work in the ficld, they stop their work at As in the country the folk socictw 
abour 12 O'clock and take their bsth- Then celebrates their birth-day so aiso a birth-day 
they take a good lunch and thereafter taking festival is performed for the Lords in the 
a betel go to bed at least for an hour in the temple. According to Niladri Mahodayas; 
noone After the sun changes his position on Lord Jagannatha madw his first appearances 
his course, they get up at about 2 P M. and on the full moon day in the month of 
again work till the evening. In the temple of ‘Jyestha’- So. on that dav the ‘Snuna Yatra’ 
Jagannatha such system is observed for the or the bathing festival is cciebratcd and en 
deities. The deities also feel very hot in thc this occasion the ritual known as “Jatadhi- 
noon. After the ‘Madhyahna Bhoga’(mid- asa’ is performed anf the deities bathe with 
day-meal) by taking a good lunch of boiled the water filled in 08 golden and copper pots, 
food like rice, dal, besara, Mahura, saga etc. collected from the wel. of goddess-Sita!ia. 
the Lords take betel and go to bed for somc Here also the foik-belicft works. As anv 
hours. This is called ‘Pabuda’ (mid-day rest. body suffers from fever if takes bath in vers 
The doors of the temple are sealed without cold water, the dcitics also suffer from the 
allowing anybody to seethe deitics and cold and fever after this bath Even like 
thereby disturb him. The sleep of the Lords human beings he remains under treatment by 
continues till the vvening when they get up the advice of a phisician in taking medicine. 
by the ‘Sandhya arati'. At night before the This aspect is definitely a folk character of 
Lords go to bed, they are also offered a good the local society. 
meal of rice, dal, mahura, besara etc. which 
is favorite food of Orissan folks. The Oriya 
people like rice (Pakhala) more and not 
(chapati) bread like the people of other parts 
of India. Therefore bread (chapati) is not 
offered to the Lords but rice (Pakhala) only. 
As such we notice the influence of the folk 
culture and habit on the day to day life of 
Lord Jagannztha the food that is prepared the society for a ‘darshan’. This indicates 
in the kitchen by the help of  earthern pots that the Lord stands for the interest of the 
(Kudua) with the wooden fuel as is done in folk at large in the country. 
the villages of Orissa | is still there even now. The Lord behaves iike the human beings 
Due £0 folk conservatism it has not yet been in his festivals. As the people have to sleep 
substituted by the gas coocker or steel or the Lords also sicep in the Savanotsava. As 
aluminium pots, though the temple fund can the man changes his side while sleeping 2 
afford to it. long time, the Lords also change their sides 
Like the daily rituals. the folk-influence during the festival known as ‘Parswa Pari- 
is vitib'e in the famous 12 festivals of the vartana’. In India the pope have to uxperie- 
Lords. The festivals are celebrated not only nce the &@ (six) seasons in a yvar and in the 


The car -festival of the Lords is celebrated 
in the month of ‘Asadha’ also presents 
another folk aspect. While all other tustivals 
of the Lords are held in the temple premises, 
this festival 1s performed on the grand trunk 
road out side the temple. Herc the Lords 
extend the chance to the untouchables of 
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~yInter all of them want blankets in order to 
protcct themselves from thc cold. The 
Juords aise need the winter-clothes during the 
winteor and this festival known as 
‘Pravarana-Utsava’. In the summer the 
px opie of this part of the country like to have 
some cold treatment and they therefore play 
in the river and pond. They use the sandal 
paste in order to make their body cool and 
takc bath for a number of times in a day. So 
aiso like the country folk Lord Jagannatha 
also play boating in the pond (Narendra)’ 
during the fcestiva! calicd ‘Candana Yatra’. 
However the image of Madana Mohana is 
represented herc for Jagannatha. 


is 


Lords usc the 
people. As 


For the decoration the 
ornaments like the common 
Candrajhumpi. Notha. Nacklace. Jhaba, 
Kanthi. Cita. Capasari, Kirita, Nupura, 
Xhadu,rKunda.a, Odian:, Ghagudi, Padmamali, 
Candrika. Kurujataka, Rahurckha etc. were 
used by the foik in the society so aiso 
Jagannatha Balabhadra and Subhadra during 
the timc of their specitic ‘Vesas’ put on these 
ornaments. ‘Gajanana Vesa’ is done for the 
Lords for the pleasurc of the people who are 
the Ganapatyas. Thus Jagannatha as the 
folk deity always satisfies the folk desires and 
imitate the attitude of the folk culture and 
their habits. 


The system of thirtysix institutions of the 
temple aiso bears some folk character in 
stseif. Jagannatha as the universal Lord have 
accepted the services of the entire Orissan 
Society consisting of 36 ‘Patakas’ (castes and 
sub-castes). Unlike found in other deities 
the servants of the Lord are not necessarily 


the Brabmins but the ‘Sat Sudras and Asat 
Sudras and other lower castes are accepted 
by the temple tradition to render their speci- 
fic services for the Lords. Even the Lord's 
fore-most servants, the Daitas are spoken off 
as belong to tribal origin. 


The ‘Devadasi’ dance of the temple is 
having definite folk character. This dance 
contains in itself the root of Odisi-dance which 
was in vogue among the public in the folk 
culturee The pose and action of such dance 
has been carved therefore in the temples of 
Orissa. In those days the whole folk-culture 
is painted on the temple wall since there was 
no system of library and publications. 
Naturally therefore the entire aspects of the 
folk society are carved on the temple wall 
which can be read even by the illiterates of 
the society. In that respect Jagannatha 
temple at Puri, Lingaraj Temple 
Bhubaneswar and Sun Temple at Konarka are 
the three big mirrors which reflect the past 
folk-culture of Orissa out 
Devadasi dance is a cultural aspect of the 
society. This folk-dance is presented every 
day to thc Lords. 


In the cuiture of dance 
Jagannatha. A number 
Jananas are composed and recited for the 
Lords where the Lord is addressed invariably 
as ‘Patitapavana’ or the protector of the poor 
and weaker class of the country-folk. Thus 
Jagannatha stands for the folk and is installed 
by the folk and carries the entire folk ‘culture 
in himself representing all the folk characters 
as the Lord of the Universe. 
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Folk Religion of Himachal pradesh 


Flok religion represents thc deepest 
seligious urges and what may scem an arsurd 
statements, the practical needs of. the people. 
it 1s essentially a product of a foik society 
that is completely cohesive-morally, socially 
and poiticalliy. 


The folk religion of Himachal has been 
infuluenced by its ethnographic composition 
of tirbal migrants. beginning with the non 
Aryan kiratas to khasas of Aryan origin and 
Jater on, Saka-Rajput migrations to the hills 
from thc ninth century onwards. Thy have 
ati contributed from their mythological and 
sub-conscious ideas which have gone to make 
the present folk religion of Himacha! Pradesh. 


Himachal bas been bountifully endowed by 
nature with high mountain peaks, ranging 
from 17,000 ft. to 3,000 ft. It has high plateaus 
often located at heights of 8,00 ft. above sea 
ijcvel, It has rivers and streams criss-crossing 
the entire State. It has still areas which arc 
inaccessible for more than nine months in a 
year because they are snow-bound. Added 
to this, although you never hear of draughts 
here, but torrential rains arc a common 
feature during the monsoon season. Forests 
stretching over thousands of acres filled with 
wiid beasts abound in almost every district. 


This magnificent iandscape poses for the 
denizens of the hills many problems of living. 
The Gaddi shepherd and shepherdess of 
Himacha! and its nomadic Guijjars can easily 
lose a foothold on the mountains while 
grazing their cattle and fall thousands of feet 
below without any hopc of succour or survival. 
The torrential rains, swollen rivers anc 
giaciai snows imply physical hazards which 
the peopie of the plains cannot imagine. The 
remote and almost. in olden days, impregnable 
nature of the terrain meant smail inhabitations 
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of people, unlike, in the plains of the Punjab 
and Hariyana where the population of an 
individual village can consist of as much as 
eight thousand people, here a cluster ot few 
houses sitting together in friend-ship, is the 
only protection against hostile elements of 
nature as well as wild beasts. 


The people of the hills when they cannot 
understand the functioning of the environ- 
ment and, at times, the human factor, take 
recourse to superstition, insecure condut and 
what may appcar as bizzare behaviour to 
other. They have, first of all, sought to 
propitiate the environment. Any constituent 
of nature which had the slightest tendency to 
harm them has been deified. They have also 
tried to assign to each of their 
phenonmenpon, its 


natural 
presiding genius and to 
attribute to them a more or Jess malevolent 
character. Mountain tops, high plateaus. 
rivers. big rocks. caves. and even certain 
types of trees, like to ak and dhak., came to 
be worshipped. Whenever a Pahari crosses 
a particularly dangerous stream of water, or 
attempts great heights, he also invokes the 
spirit of the Devi or Devata supposed to be 
residing in the naturai phenomecn. As he 
approaches another Pahari village, he invari- 
abiy bows before the big tree and rocks that 
tali on his way propitiate the spirits residing 
in that villagc. 


Inside the village an occasional shrine may 
exist for worshipping. Saiva and Vaishnava 
gods and goddesses and for occasional visits 
on special Vaishnava of Saiva days. Saivism 
and Vaishnavism though widely believed in 
formed only an uppercrust of the innermost 
beliefs of the people of this area. The daily 
worship of the generality of the villagers is to 
their own gram devatas. The villagers treat 
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the gram devat« as one would treat a 
favourite relative. He is for protecting the 
village and for partcipating in the joys and 


sorrows of the villagers life. Shrines are 
built on a modest scale rexflecting the 
economic condition of the villagers. Most of 


the shrines arc located in the centre of the 
village abadi (inhabitation!. The majority of 
them consist of two storeys. In the 
lower portion of the temple are kept the 
gram cdevats stores consisting of offerings 
made to him over the years by his devotees. 
They also contain stores of grain donated by 
the village farmers to mark any happy. or 
auspicious, occasion in their families, like 
the birth of a sons his marriage or, as thanks- 
giving for an abundant harvest. Some gram 
devatas also have sawaris in the shape of 
Pa/kis which have to te carried on human 
shoulders. In the upper floor the gram 
devata’s image is kept. Worship is generally 
performed once a day by the temple priest 
and consists of Bhog or eating of speciaily 
Prepared food The godling has regular hours 
of sleeping and waking when he is open for 
darshan (audience). On festival days special 
feasts are held for the villagers in the temple 
precincts, The gods are dressed gaily and then 
taken out for visits to the neighbouring gods 
of the other villages in sawaris or, to a 
common concregation, or, m eting of gods. or 
even to attend special fairs and festivals. In 
Kulu the meeting of various village gods in 
the Kwib Maidan (public ground) during the 
fustival of Dusserah is well known and has 
become a popular tourist attraction. Here 
gods dressed in their festival finery, with 
equally colourfully dressed villagers. arrive on 
the villagers shoulders for a get tugether of 
the Gods. The vi.lagers sing the praises of 
their gods while they carry the gods to their 
destination. Once having arrived at their 
destination, non-stop singing and dancing 
takes places in the Kulu Maidan, in which all 
citizens, men. women and children take part. 


Drinking. dancing and shopping alsu take 
place. The whole event is described as a festi- 
val of gods. 
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The Gram Dervatwa promotes the feeling of 
togetherness. communal living and social 
cohesiveness. Whenever draught, sickness 
and in the past, invasions took place, the 
villagers took their sorrows to the grame- 
devata. Special pravers and blessing were 
invoked by the puijari to bless villagers to get 
rid of these pestilences 

Inside the villagers ‘home. however. rich 
or poor he may be, a separate room or corner 
of the house is set a side for worship of the 
kula devata (family deity). While some 
aristrocratic families may occasionally have 
Ram or Vishnu as their hula devata, the 
majority of homes including those of the 
Rajputs, have a minor godiing or devi as the 
griha or kula dcevata. Daily worship jis 
performed ° b.forc this dJevata and lie is the 
first one to be propitiated in tle event of a 
family joy or bereavement. 


The hill village community contains in its 
foik-lore many other gods and goddesses to 
whomit pays worship. First come the Sid/is. 
devis, rishis, munis, and yoginis. They arc 
mostly spirits of the deceased. In many 
occasions young satis, specially brave and 
heroic youths or, people unfairly treated by 
their rulers committed suicide or died while 
tighting after cursing or blessing the spot 
where they stood. That place has become 
sacred and whenever a hillman passes near 
that place or crosses it, he throws fluwers, 
food offerings, money or, just prayers cto 
propitiate the presiding sidhs or muni. These 
godlings have also been Created on spots 
where persons have witnessed supcr-natural 
phenomenon, or gone through extra sensory 
perceptions of a high order, or, ‘attained 
samadhi. These places also become holy and 
the ‘villagers often go there specially. tor 
offering prayers to get blessing for the 
fulfilment ot a particular longing. 


Ghosts and evil spirits are also worshipped. 
In Simla Hills Baolis (water tanks) arc 
considered the house of jalparis (water 
nymphs). Kali is supposed to iite on the hills. 
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Banshira spirits live in ruins of old places 
and Dags are ghosts connected with fields. 
If the crops of a particular harvest yield 
tess than expected. the difference is supposed 
to have been appropriated by the Dags. 


Stones and shrines of muslim saints are 
als> worshipped. 


Some folk gods and goddesses command 
greater worship than others. Naga and Nagini 
worship though. prevalent almost all over 
India. is widespread over, here toa much 
grcater extent. than the Punjab piains. This 
may have bcen the legacy of a non-Aryan 
tribes like the Kinnatrs:+ Kiratas and Nagas. 
They are supposed to have powcr over milch 
cattle and also over fevers whereas. some of 
th.m arc considered water spirits typifying 
th- alternately bencticial and destructive 
powers of water.’ They are also regarded as 
embiems of fertility and reproduction.” 
Sp -cial fairs are held in honour of some Naga 
duvatas where men and women dressed in 
festival apparel light lamps, where snakes are 
supposed to reside and also leave milk in 
carthern pitchers for them. The Naga festival 
of Nuepur in Kangra District is very famous. 
On Nag Pauchami day a portion of a 
verundah or wall is smeared with cow dung 
and the figures of snakes are drawn by 
houscwives for worship. Rice. beans, peas, 
Nagas and naginis at 
home. Ploughing is forbidden on Nag 
Panchami day. After Diwali also special 
provers are offered to Nagas whose images 
arc made in cow dung. Snakes are not 
expected to make their apperrance after this 
worship and in case they do. they are consi- 
dered inauspicious and killed-3 


ar offered to these 


Some naga devatas are more wcll known 
than the others and ate considered to have 
spccial strength to fight against epidemics. 
The Kamaru Naga of Manni, the Mahun 
Naga of Sim a and Srimur Districts and the 
Kelang Naga of Chamba are supposed to have 
these powers. In Kangra District in Shibuka- 
Thenin Nurpur Tebsil, Tripoi in Kengra 
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Tehsil and Saloh in Palampur, prayers at 
these shrines are known to have the capacity 
of curing snake bites. 


There are a large number of Nagas and 
Nagini shrines They are simple in construc- 
tion consisting of stone statues generally in 
human form with the figures of a snake 
entwined around them or a serpent canopy 
raised over their head The shrines also 
contain figures of snakes in stone, wuod or 
iron. Most of these ~hrines consist of small 
structures built on a platform, either next to 
a pipal tree or, on the outer precincts of the 
village inhabitation. 


Narsiznh devata is very popular in Hima- 
chal. It is believed that prayers to him can 
result in the bocn of a son and help in all 
dithculties.* His worship is performed with 
cocoanut and sandal paste. His worshippers 
were an amulet consisting of his picture on 
their arm or. a silver ring on the little finger 
of their hand.* 


Gugga Pir is a very popular folk godiing. 
There seem to be many heroic legends of 
bravery and dare devilry associated with 
Gugga. He was supposed to be the son of a 
Rajput prince named Devraj and a mother 
named Bachla. The couple were childless and 
Gugga was born as a result of the mother's 
visit to the shrine of Goraknath who was a 
living saint. Festivals to commemorate the 
deeds of Gugga are celebrated between Raksha 
Bandhan (festival in honour of brothers) and 
Gugga-Naumi with ministrels belonging to 
various castes singing his praises from house 
to house. He is generally worshipped in the 
form of 6 ft. long iron rod having the figure 
of a cobra’s hood. Offerings arc given to this 
rod carried by the ministrels. Gehruin in 
Bilaspur district is known as Gugga-da-graon 
or home of Gugga. Gugga shrines are small 
sheds containing several images of male figurvs 
on horse back. Prayers to him are expected 
to invoke the powers to cure snakc bites. 
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Sendhuybir which is worshipped in the 
form of a Gaddi with a long beard and Kiranu 
(long basket which the hillmen carry on 
their backs) on his back. The main shrine 
of Sendhubir at Baosholi in Jammu but his 
worship is very prevalent in Kangra. It is 
believed by farmers that he steals grain. milk 
and ghee. 


Tree worship was conducted by leaving 
twigs of a tree, under a cocoanut covered 
with a red or yellow cloth near the tree. A 
newly married couple were supposed to 
worship them to invoke ferti.iity. Infertile 
couples resort to marrying the Tulsi plant to 
Rama or Krishna in order to invoke the 
Tulsi's blessings for yettinx chiidren. 


Offering of puja or worship ar« not made 
with any sanskrit shlokas but are made in 
Pahari language representing the reason why 
the offerings are being made. For instance, 
when invocations have to be mide to Sendhu 
Bir, the following mantra is recited : 


Parbat Gupha at Basa Bap Tera 
Sendhu Bir Tun Hai Bhai Mera. 


(your father lives on a cave on top of a hill, 
but Sendhu Bir you are my brother). 


The offerings also consist of merc 
personal items like fruit, milk, an occasional 
cocoanut or just a prayer. Sacrificing goats 
1s quite commons specially, in front of Kali 
and particularly during Navratra days prece- 
ding Dusserah. The Shyma Kali Devi of 
Mandi is specially offered goats. Some 
spirits are invoked in unsuspecting human 
beings. Hillmen are often awestruck by 
those they consider as a medium of spirits. 
When these mediums are possessed they 
start shivering or dancing instantly- The 
village priest then come and cure them by 
invoking special mantras in Pahari language. 
It has often been found that the priest would 
ask questions from persons who are so 
possessed and get answers for the problems 
of a particular family or villagc. 
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In Himachal the entire world of experie- 
nce of the common people is permeated by 
the concept of folk religion. Most of the 
folklore is devoted to the narration of the 
heroic deeds of devis, devatas, the gods 
and godlings of its folk religion. Most of the 
social occasions centre around these gods. In 
Kulu the annual festival of Gram Devatas is 
well known. In Kangra District a festival in 
honour of the day Rati, the grown up bride 
of a child named Sankar and the sister 
oft Bastu jumped into the river is 
celebrated. Festivals connected with 
Nag Panchami are most popular. In Palampur 
in Kangra District, the fair of Bhikha Shah, 
a Muslim Faqir is celebrated with great 
eclact. Ramtal a fair is held in honour of a 
Faqir named Bawa Fattu who is supposed to 
grant requests if a letter is left on his grave 
on Baisakhi day. 


In artistic activity also folk rcligion was 
responsible; to a great extent, in giving shape 
to the concept of a hill temple. The hill 
temples devoted to the gods and goddesses 
of folk religion do not have the architectural 
norms prescribed by the silpa sastras. They 
resemble greatly the construction of village 
homes. Similarly, the bronze and stone 
images of these devis and devatas do not 
reflect the concept of ‘the Vastu Sastras 
They are more spontaneous free and 
plastic images madc entirely in the folk 
mould. In Himachal miniature painting, as 
well as. in mural tradition pauranic and 
more specilly Vaishnavite themes from the 
Krishna Leela are i.lustrated. We do get an 
occasional glimpse of Puja being performed 
before trees and Naga devatas in these 
paintings. This may perhaps be explained by 
the fact that these paintings were the product 
of royal patronage and the kings invariably 
believed in Vaishnavite religion. The handi- 
cratts of Himachai beginning from the artistic 
Chamba Rumals to wooden toys all reflect 
the infivence of its folk religion. 
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FOOT NOTES 


(1) Ross Casts of India — Glossary—P. 147 
(2) I bid 


(3) Kangra District Gazetteer, Vol. V1I-Part A-1924-25-P. 


(4) I bid—pp. 207-209. 
(5) 1 bid—p. 207. 
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“CULTURAL CONTINUITY IN SOCIAL ECONOMIC CHANGE IN BANGLADESH 
—POPULAR RITUALS AND BELIEFS” 


In this paper, I would like to discuss the 
cultural continuity in Social Economic 
Change in Bangladesh. In this context we 
would take up certain aspects of popular 
rituals and belicfs in Bangladesh which have 
continued to exist of the change in the social 
structure of our country. 

Rituals and beliefs are as old as the human 
society itself. These imply a kind of socicty 
and civilization under which different and 
varied forms of human behaviour develop. 
Rituals and beliefs are the testimony of 
human civilization. These are products of 
human imagination. Their variation as well as 
the functional utility is determined by the 
natural conditions. The elaborate pattern of 
activities of the people of a particular geog:a- 
phical boundary can be understood by exa- 
minding their rituals and beliefs. A careful 
and close study of rituals and beliefs will show 
that these imply the existence of different 
forms of civilization and social pattern. The 
elaborate pattern of ritual activitics demons- 
trated in the myths are primarily and largely 
carried on by the priests and religious prcach- 
ers. Rituals constitute a system of action 
performed in u fixed ways at regular times, 
by authorised persons who have the speciali- 
zed knowledge of doing it ina correct wav. 
The elaborate pattern of ritual activities 1s 
designed to secure the well being of the whole 
community. By studying the varies rituals, it 
can be well ascertained that some customs 
were made rituals by religious sanction. Even 
in that case the functional character of the 
rituals remained the same. But we know 
that the rituals do not consist oniy of act- 
ions. The actions are accompanied by spoken 
words, hymns chances and recitations whos: 
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Mohammad A fsaruddin 
magical efficacy is an essential part of the 
ritual. 


In the process of the development of reli- 
gionin different communities new myths 
appear. Scasonal festivals of different count- 
ries can be cited as examples of this fact. The 
pattern of myths and rituals arc character- 
tistic of the forms of society. The rituals 
which had religious sanctions remained almost 
unchanged for long period. However, with 
the advancement of human civilization the 
old myths have lost their previous importa: 
nce in human society. But the rituals, parti- 
cularly of religious origin, do not jose their 
importance. Even in societies where supers 
tions are fast dying, rituals and beliefs arc 
prevalent toa notable degree. This is only 
because pe9ple count them as essential part 
of their life. These imply the existence of 
particular pattern of life and society ina 
particular region. Myths. rituals and beliefs 
arc all influenced by geographical conditions. 
It should also be noted that religious tradi- 
tions have close relation with rituals und 
beliefs, and particularly with regard to their 
developmcnt and changes. 


In studying the varied forms of rituals and 
beliefs prevalent and practised in our country 
which is agriculturat one, it is possible to 
distinguish various types of rituals and teliefs. 
It is the indomitable courave of man who 
conquests the nature has demonstrated his 
faith in the ultimate destiny that 
fo win ovr the hurd es standings on his way 
to siiccesss Mighty nature has not cowed 
down the spirit of man, but has lc! him to 
the conception of drcadtul gods and goddesses. 
The conception of Durga or Kaliin Hindu 


he'ps him 
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religion has developed out ot the desire for 
a superior power to which man can appeal 
in his trials and  tribulations- The old ideas 
survived inthe newer forms of Buddhism 
and Hinduism which have assimilated them 
into the new pattern of religious practices. 


But with the spread of Islam the worship 
of the local deities dwindled and the influen- 
ced of the darveshes (saints) and Pirs (Spiri- 
tual teachers) resulted in change of moral 
ideas and group behaviour which ultimately 
influenced the rituals and belie fs. 


Myths and Superstitions connected with 


seasons and agriculture : 


Here some of the rituaits and beliefs which 
speak of the supernatural ideas of the villagers 
are discussed. A natural calamity is considered 
by them as supernatural phenomena. For 
instance, the villagers believe that thunders 
are caused to vanish "saitan™’ from the divine 
world. The fall of meteors are the signs of 
the changes of “Aulia”™ i. e. holv souls from 
one corner of the divine world to the other, 
as it is belioved that “Aulias’' after so many 
years of devotion to God they become 
heavenly The Earthquake is considered as 
the change of earth from one to the other 
horn of a big bull. 


The people have certain supertitious 
beliefs regarding the Eclipse, luner or solar. 
The lunar eclipse means to them that the 
Moon jis devoured by “Rahu” for the 
bankruptcy of the Moon's father. It suggests 
to them that one must not have loan unpaid 
or must not misappropriate the means of an 
orphan. At the time of Eclipse the pregnant 
women are forbidden to eat and sleep. Even 
the pregnant cows are expected to be standing 
all the time. Other wise the icsues under 
conception will become crippled. The storms 
are believed to be the representatives of 
“Kana Deo” one eyed demon). Whatever it 
gets in its face will be smashed. Therefore, 
mustard seeds arc scattered and a dao. i. €. 
cutter 1s placed in the court-yard of the house. 
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These are some of the rituals which the 
illiterate villagers perform. The villagers 
cannot protect themsclves from natural 


“calamities. They are so helpless in the caprices 


of nature that they consider all these events 
as supernatural. 


Some myths and rituals are associated 
with agriculture. The failure of the crops 
due to drought or excessive rain is considered 
to be a foul game of luck by the villagers. 
They invest their labour in the land but they 
think that they may not be able to harvest 
the crops because at any time curse may 
be fall to destroy them. On the day of sowing 
the seeds they observe a special kind of ritual. 
It is called “Bischit” in the colloquial language 
which means rite of inaugurating the sowing 
season with “Durba Ghass" and grains of 
paddy keeping on a winnow. Raining is 
welcome during the sowing season. If there 
is acute drought some boys and girls set out 
to observe a ritual of rain-making. The only 
daughter of a mother carried a ‘‘Baheer Kula” 
i. ec. a winnowing tan on which are placed a 
skull of a cow and the nest of a2 
crow. They visit every house of the 
village and the every housewife pours water 
on the “Baheer Kula”. Then the boys and 
the girls participating in this ritual begin to 
sing a song which in English makes this sense 
—‘‘vyou the cultivator and fisherman : give 
us rain full of pitcher so that we can gu home. 
But if it does not rain we will be placed not 
in our houses, rather in does not rain we will 
be place not in our houses. rather in the 
“Aram field" where knee-deep water is 
available. But if water cannot be had in 
the aram-field why don’t you shower rain, £0 
that we can have it like the roaring sound of 
tamarind. seeds ? Before the harvesting season 
begins another ritual of Brata is observed in 
the Bengali month of Aswin. The villagers 
believe that the family will be pleased with 
divine help if all the members take th: meal 
as breakfast on the first day of Kartik which 
is prepared in the last night of the Bengali 
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month of Aswins, This ritual implies the self- 
sufficiency of the family, but most of the 
villagers live from hand to mouth. Another 
ritual is observed on the last day of ‘Kartik’ 
(Bengali month) which is known as Katir 
vula'. This is agricultural ritual in a sense 
that every woman must comb her hair so 
that the paddy field also becomes well-arrayed. 
Pesides, in many aboriginal tribes women 
are still considered as the symbol of 
productivity. 


On the first day of harvesting a tuft of 
paddy is brought home and is placed above the 
gateway of the house. It is done to felicitate 
na supernatural agent. According to Hindu 
belief, she is ‘Sashya debi’ 1. e. the deity of 
corn. After the harvesting season Mullahs 
and some ‘neighbouring quests are invited 
by the Muslims to pray for the well-being of 
their family. A grand feast with new rice is 
given. The carpenters who make the ploughs 
receive their remuneration in this occasion in 
kind of paddy for the whole year. But before 
distribution paddy to them the same ritual 
of ‘Dhan durba’ is performed again. 


The above discussion given us an idea 
that whatever the cultivator observed as rite 
are for the felicitation of the supernatural 
being (be it of the monotheistic conception or 
in a broader sense of heathenistic oriterion? 
wno gives them provision of crops. What we 
can infer from these rituals is that the very 
in-security of economic life compels -them to 
observe such rituals. In every season the 
Hindus worship many gods and deities 
for attaining material prosperity or getting 
sufficient foodstuff. The ‘observance of the 
rituals is one of the means of satisfaction of 
the aspiration in both Muslim and Hindu 
society. 


Some other beliefs and rituals are also 
associated ‘with agriculture. The Muslims 
cultivator used to sow seeds always on 
Friday. Because they believe that this is the 
most sacred day for the Muslims and as such 
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anything done on this day is sure to be 
fruitful. The success of their labour in the 
land depends on the miercy of Allah. There- 
fore, they start cultivating the land with the 
blessing of goodly pirs and Fakirs. 


The villagers do not “plough their lands 
during full moon. Jt is heard : 


“*Purnima amayec je dhare hal, 
Tar dukha hai chirakal, Tar 
Balader hai bat. ghare tar na 
thake bhat, Khana bale amer 
bani, je chashe tar habe hani” 


This means that he who plough during 
the full moon is sure to suffer for the whole 
life. His exes suffer from rhumatism. He 
always suffers from want of food. ‘Khana’ 
says it is my message that he who ploughs on 
that day will be definitely a victim. 


The failure of crops is attributed to 
drought and excessive rains and to avoid such 
natural calamities diffcrent methods are 
adopted. In case of drought some boys and 
girls meet together for rainfall. The lone 
daughter of a mother js allowed to carrya 
‘Kula’ containing a frog, grass and nest of 
crow and go to every house of the locality. 
Water 1s poured on the ‘Kula’ at every place. 
Then the boys and girls sing a song in chorus. 
such as : 


Nabi Satya, Allah Keno megh dilana 
Megh dila jeman teman dhula bhijlana. 
Nabi Satya, Allah keno megh dilana 
Allahar name kar ba shirini amra 
khubana. Nabi Satya. Allah keno 

Megh dilana. 

The prophet is true. but why Allah has 
not given us rain ? 

The rain came, but it could not wet sands. 
The prophet is true, but why Allah has 
not given us rain ? 

Feast will ce given in the namc of Allah 
but we will not take it. 

Tre prophet is true, but why Allah has 
not gen us rain ? 
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This tyre of song is prevalent in our 
village. 


The significance of the song lies in the 
firm belicf ot the people in God and His 
prophet and through this song they make a 
complete submission to God and appeal to 
Him for heavy shower of rains. To please 
God they also offer food, which they do not 
take. 


Excessive rains damage the standing crops 
and also result in flood. In this context there 
is a Bengali proverb which goes as following : 


Gua deba ketec 
ghare ghare bete 
Roud Uthbe phete. 


If we distribute the betelnut to every 
house, the bright sun will appear. 


The clouded sky is the symbol of gloomy 
and unhappy days. while the bright sun is 
the symbol of happiness. By distributing 
betelnut the villagers think that they arc 
giving the massage of happy days. 


Excessive rain fall and drought are 
considered as the curse from heaven by the 
village folk. The people also believe that the 
lucusts which destroy the standing crops 
hove been sent from the heaven asa curse 
for punishment. At the end of the harvesting 
Scason the people make various kinds of 
sweetmecets and invite their friends and 
relatives. This function is held in almost 
all the houses. The popular belief in this 
respect is that if the villagers celebrate the 
new harvesting year by taking good dishes 
along wit their friends and relatives they 
may not be deprived of good dishes through- 
out the whole year- Tunis feast is popularly 
known as ‘Nabanna'. 


There 1s a proverb regarding the rainfall 
in the Bengali month of Falgoon : 


Jadi barshe Phalgoone 
China kown digoone 
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Jf it rains in Falgoon: corns will be 


double. 


This proverbs means that there is good 


prospect of having good crops in the coming 
year. 


Rituals and beliefs connected with Pregena- 
ncy and child birth : 


In connection with the pregnancy of 
women one rite is observed. After taking 
an early bath. the pregnant woman fills a 
small earthen pot with paddy and places it in 
a secluded place to germiiate Then her 
relations come to her house to entertain her 
with sweets etc. Capable guests offer new 
clothes to pregnant wecman Earthen pot full 
of paddy signifies whether the child under 
conception will be living after birth or not. 
New clothes are offered by the guests with 
this idea that the pregnant woman m.y die 
at the time of delivery. So she should be 
pleased. 

With the birth of a child several rites 
begin. The newborn is fed with ‘Guchbana’, 
a pigment madc from an intestine of a cow. 
After delivery mother is kept under strict 
continement for seven days. Her confinement 
is maintained by the prescribed branchlets of 
trees, such, as, ‘Mathakhila’, ‘Aista Patba’ 
(leuves which have very obnoxious smell) 
etc... and mustard seeds. Frankincense are 
burnt to avert the ‘evil eyes“ Then an 
elaborate ritual is oberformed on the 
seventh night of her confinement, 
when the fortune of new born baby is 
dctermined. ‘Dhai’ prays for the good luck 
of the bady on that night- Because, on that 
night the babies accept either the ‘Pachan’ 
ie. stick of the farmer, or the ‘Kalam!’ i.e. 
the pen of an educated man. ‘Naming of the 
child’ requires an elaborate observance of 
another ritual. Seven names are written on 
plaintain leaves and they are kert under 7 
burning candles. Then the leaves are thrown 
into a marchy land so that no one can read 
them. The name which is very prominent 
under that candle is accepted. 
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After that day. ‘Kabiray’ comes to 
consecrate the child and binds him with 
threads and amulets. Some sort of foretelling 
the fortune of the child also takes place- The 
baby is given rice for the first ina ritual 
which is called ‘Anna prasan’. Mullahs are 
invited to recited to recite verses from the 
Quran. 


Then after two or three years male 
child's circumcision takes place ina ritual. 
Mother usually lie down with her. On that 
occasion a feast is given in which the guests 
present somethings either in cash or in 


kind. 


It can be said that there are many rituals 
which are associated with the pregnancy of 
woman and the birth of child. Rituals are as 
old as the civilization. The earning for 
children is universal. In primitive stage the 
mothers were thought to be infested with 
supernatural powers. But today village 
women bear sacred leaves and branchlets to 
avert the ‘evil eyes’. So the idea remains 
the same. 


Rituals and Beliefs in Gcneral Death and 
Disease : 


There are certain beliefs and rituals 
regarding the diseases and deaths of men. 


Disease is considered by them as the curse 
of God. It is believed that the diseases are the 
result of mischicf done to others. Hence, only 
repentance and not the doctor can cure them. 
Purity of mind and the way to the Siratual 
Mustakim can banich all the diseases. 


As a protection against diseases mostly 
of epidemic nature people wear Tabis and 
amulets even to-day. These things act like 
panacea to protect the villagers. In order to 
get the talisman or amulets ‘manat’ is to be 
promised which is meant for the satisfaction 
of Fakirs and Pirs. When epidemic breaks 
out; a rite is observed. The Fakirs prepare 
shirni which is offered as ‘Bhug’ in a lonely 
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“place to supernatural power. It is believed 
that the demons will be thus satisfied in 
getting their dues and consequently epidemic 
will stop. 


It is a deep-rooted belief among the 
villagers that the death of a woman caused 
by cholera during pregnancy is an indication 
for heaven in after-life. Their accounts of 
sins and virtures will not be considered by 
the angels. But if a man dies by banging, he 
will be placed neither in the heaven 


nor in 
the hell. He will be rather tortured most 
severaly. A man who hasa criminal or 


adulterant tendency during his life time will 
be punished most ignomirously. His bones 
will be eaten by jackals just on the night he 
has been buried. He is then tought to bea 
man of ‘shiali haddi’ i. e. bones which have 
constructed a man of animal characteristics. 
As regards the Keramon and Katebin 
activities it is believed that these two angels 
come to assess the sins and virtures of men 
or women immediately after the crema: 
tion. A ritual is observed on the death of an 
old member of the family. As iron nail is 
steeped into the floor of the room wherc the 
deceased used to live in and upto forty days 
it is believed that the soul of that deceased 
man‘or woman will come tothis ଘhouee. 
Therefore, the pitcher of drinking water 
should not be covered so that the soul of the 
deceased man or woman can find drinking 
water. This is one of the practices which we 
find persisting from time immemorial and is 
the relics of primitive animism+ or ‘ancestor 
worship’. Most of the rituals and beliefs 
regarding deaths and diseases are the relics 
of primitive practices. 


Evil Forces : 


There is another belief that when man or 
woman dies, he or she comes to his 
respective homes daily at 
of few days 


or her 
night for a period 
just after death. That is why a 
pitcher containing water is placed outside the 
house for drinking purposes. Moreover. there 
is another belief that the chaki or stool upon 
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which the dead body is washed has been kept 
open outside with a light or lamp during the 
night for forty days. 


We can now conclude by saying that the 
Pir. Fakir, Moulvi, Darbesh are thc persons 
who play a very important role in continuing 
the old ideas and make capital out of it by 
appealing to the primitive mentality of the 
villagers. 


Evil Eye: 


It is believed that there are evil eyes 
which can do tremondous mischief or harm to 
the people. t.ven the trees are burnt due to 
the sight of the evil eye. Lame, one-eyed 
person. barren women are believed to have 
that sort of evil eyes. 


Beclicfs Connected with Dream : 


Villagers have strange belief in dreams. 
They believe that the dream dreamt at dead 
of night generaliy reflects the furture inci- 
dence. If a man or woman dream that he or 
she has been bitten by snake then it is 
believed that he or she is going to facc a 
great trouble or danger. If a min dreams a 
new dwelling house, he believes that he is 
going to the next world. If a dead relative 
calls a person in his dream, the person thinks 
that he is going to die very soon. It is 
believed that if a man dreams a blind he will 
not be successful in his world affair. 


If one dreams the moon he will earn much 
money and he will also get a good wife. But 
if a preynant woman dreams lunar eclipse, 
she will suffer and her baby will die in the 
womb- There are numerous other beliefs 
regarding dreams w hich reflect man's thought 
and imagination. Itis bad to be out of door 
at night, because there is a belief that the 
*Parees' and Ghosts waik at night and seek 
men and women to victimisee Women must 
be very careful of Ghosts. In this connection 
it is said that. Saturday and Tuesday are the 
scheduled days for the Ghosts to be out for 
‘safar’ and marketing. There are few Ghosts 
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which are of religious nature and as such 
they are not always bad. 


‘Nishidak’ or 
dreadful phenomena for 
believed that. ‘Nishidal.’ or che ‘Call of 
night’ has a lure to bring out men from 
houses and suck their blood. It is believed 
that if a man is to get out by a call at night 
he must not get out ot doors unless the call 
comes for three times. It is a popular belief 
that ‘Nishidak’ never calls anyone for three 
times. 


‘Andharwala' is another 
the villagers. It is 


Dre:ims are interpreted on the basis of the 
periods of night. Dream at dvad of night 
comes true, but if the dreamer is lying on 
left side it becomes false. If any body 
dreams of ship  wrcckage and tcet-breaking 
at signifies the coming of an unavoidable 
danger and the death of parents respectively; 
the latter being the widely accepted intor- 
pretation. If one dreams a snakc he will 
become wealthy. 


Again if owls hoot at mght it js thoureht 
that this hooting is inauspicious and carrying 
the death news either or human beings or of 
livestocks. These owls must be sacred off by 
heating a nce die in the lamp. If a crow caws 
at night in a terrific way people utter ‘Allah 
re daka’ Because they believe that the crows 
are ‘evil-incarnation’. 


The villagers subscribe to the influence 
of rituals and beliefs. Primarily, they are 
illiterate and secondaiily the immediate 


natural environment becomes too much 
important for them- If anybody dies on a 
auspicious day and time, his or her soul will 
go straight to the supreme Beings. Ordinarily 
soul hovers round the house mainly on the 
roof above the main gate of entrance for 
eleven to thirteen days. Besides, the following 
beliefs are also associated with deaths, such 
as, (1) in the place of burial or cremation the 
dead person dweels as a ghost, (ii) the soul 
goes to either heaven or hell according to 
the deeds during life-time, (iii) it takes 
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re-birth within ‘a few days either as a man or 
as some other species; and (iv) it can be 
recalled through prescribed rituals to reside 
with the other ancestor spirits in the house 


Among the Hindus it is generally found 
that on the third day after death the first 
rites take place, involving the 
washing off all house- 


purificatory 
cleaning of th house, 
hold clothes, and the throwing away of all 
earthen pots used for cooking or storing 
water. On the cleventh day other purificatory 
rites arc performed which remove the ritual 
impurity of the members of the family. On 
this day, food and water are offered to tbe 
soul of the deccased and thc near relations 
have a haircut and bath and a feast is served 
to them. On the death of the father or 
mother all the hair on the head as well as 
moustache and beard must be shaved. 


Abnormal! dcath requires a special treat- 
ment. A woman dying in pregnancy and a 
person dying without having satisfied his 
urges experience difficulties in their rehabilita- 
tion in the supernatural world and their souls 
will be haunting to the world of the living 
periodically. It is believed that they will be 
turned into ghosts and will reside perma- 
nently in the village and create difficulties in 
the normal life of the community. To undo 
their evil designs many magical rites are 
observed. 


Frankincense is burnt when diseases of 
epidemic nature break out. It is believed that 
the demons cannot tolerate the fragrance it 
spreads. Mustard seeds are also burnt for few 
days just after the birth of a child. Moreover, 
when storms begin mustard seeds are thrown 
in the courtyard. 


Mosts of crows and the skull of a cow arc 
used for making rain. Betel leaves and oil are 
used for observing the ‘pantel brata'’. It is 
observed for the welfare of relatives who are 
abroad- If the drop of oil floats on water, it 
signifies it is auspicious. 
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Beliefs and Rituals Concerning Student 


Life : 


Among some students certain superstitions 
are in vogue. Hindu students sometimes 
preserve ‘Bel leaves’ and ‘Tulshi leaves’ inside 
their books. The Hindus pay great reverence 
to these trees. They considered ‘Tulshi tree’, 
as the tree of purity. Muslim students also 
used to observe some practices: In scholarship 
examination Moulana advises his students to 
use the cap in the reverse. It isa popular 
belife among the students that they should 
not take egg on the date of examinations. The 
egg is considered as bad sign because if they 
take it they may get a big zero in the 
examination. The students also consider 13 
as an unlucky number. It is generally called 
the ‘unlucky thirteen’. It is believed that any 
work done or commenced on the 13th may 
not be successful. 


If a student sees a snake or jackel at the 
time of going to the examination hall on his 
left side he believes that it is a bad omen for 
him. So, in order to avoid this the student 
stops going further for a few minutes and 
then starts- The students also always try to 
avoid the sing of empty pitchers at the time 
of going to the examination hall. They 
believe that they will be empty hcaded 
because of the sight of empty pitchers. But 
if the students find a pitcher full of water 
on the way, they tak it as the sign of good 
luck and expect good results. It is also believed 
that the sight of a cobbler js a very good sign 
for a student. These are all beliefs which 
are clocely related to their social superstitions. 


Besides, the students generally regard any 
printed materials in Arabic as holy substance. 
It is due to the reverence showed to the Holy 
Quran. 


Foundation of the Rituals and Beliefs : 


In summing up the discussion about rituals 
and beliefs it can be stated that if we treat 
them from a unidimensional standpoint they 
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will be misinterpreted. Therefore, their origin 
shold be traced to multifarious factors, such 
as. secular, psychological. environmental and 
relixious influences. 


These are considered to be relics of magical 
or animistic practices of past. In every stage 
of social development it is found that the 
religion is inseparable from worldly life. It 
is believed that the religious people will sure 
to prosper in life. their crops will not be 
destroyed by locusts, and they will reap good 
harvests. It is im a sense “‘a practical 
insurance against the vicissitudes of life’. Like 
primitives many people of today can not 
control the nature and as such failure of crops 
is atributed to the ‘supernatural causes’ by 
them. They hardly apply scientific methods. 
If they do not get corps upto the mark they 
sigh 1nd creep into Fatalism by saying that 
“‘What thev have got was allotted for them 
and tiey should not v:xpect more”. This a 
sort of fatalism. 


Some natural phenomena may be either 
drcadful or pleasing one. For “instance, the 
shadow of a village at night is very dreadful. 
With the movement of a bannana leaf they 
see the ghost: and when epidemic breaks out 
in the locality reople become tco much 
panicky and see the Shita'a Debi. Moreover, 
primitive mind of the villagers turns every 
phenomenon into a supcrnaru!l one. 


It can also be observed that some rituals 
and beliefs in pervert<d forms are diffused 
into other culture. For example, the rituals 
conn< cred with pregnancy are believed to be 
diffused from Hindu society, on the other 
hand, the respect for Pir in Hindu society is 


a matter of diffusion from Islam. 


In cenclu don. I wouid like to say that in 
the fcre going paragraphs we find that inspite 
of socic-economic change brought in by 
Friti-h colonial caritalistic impact, Pakistan's 
ru:e of 25 vears, and the Liberation War of 
1071 the traditional-cultura! grip has rctained 
its indelible mark on the social and cultural 
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life ef our country specially in the rural 
areas. Up tilnow much attention has not 
yet been paid by the social scientists as te 
the nature and character of such a cultural 
grip of the social life of our rural society. 
We know that the traditional values to a 
great extent still continue in Japan inspite of 
emergence of Japan as a modern society. In 
the West. the traditional culture to a great 
extent has changed or altogether disappeared 
with the emergence of a modern society. Tt 
is generally agreed by the social scientists 
today that developing countries need not 
necessarily follow the western pattern of 
social and economic development. 


Because our way of life reflects some 
glaring differences from and somtimes 
contradictions with western mode of lifc. 
So far as our cultural ethos is concerned 
there is a moral demand opposed to western 
notion of positivism and pragmatism. Some 
social thinkers are, therefore. of the opinion 
that in our social thinking there is a prcpon- 
derance of b-iief in nature and divinity. An 
individual's actions believed to be 
justified not only in his own life time but 
even beyond. Thus Darwinism which hada 
great uinflucnce on western thought could 
possibly not have found a place in our tradi- 
ticn boun 1! society. 


are 


Even now in our society 
an individual behaviour and values are 
interrelated part and wholc. Hunce 
sociology possibly can not be entirely objective 
in its content and approach in Bungladesh. 
It has to contain a little bit of abstract philo- 
sophy which provides a continuum between 
the past and the present. Therefore, in our 
country much remains to bz internalized and 
institutionalised. This is a situation that 
could create tension and strain within a 
personality. We emphasise more upon family 
and homes. We put emphasis on the ideal 
rather than pragmatic, rely on universal love 
and justice rather on political alliances. Our 
view is melioristic rather than material, 
purposeful rather than mechanical and 


as 
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directed more to the develorment of human Japanese pattern and thus plan for the 
personality than to the conquest of nature. preservation of our traditional culture ? 
In such a context; should we not follow the 
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A Study of Folk Beliefs 


1. Importance and Scope : 


Folk beliefs are included in the Scientific 
type of Folklore. A close study would reveal 
that Folk belief is the root cause for the 
very existence of most of the aspects of 
folklore and hence should gain more impor- 
tance. Since Folk belief is directly concerned 
with life of the folk. We find its influence in 
Folktale, ballad. Foik art, Folk Medicine 
etc. But Folk Beliefs are now in the 
decline and we find that people are not 
taking much interest in all the aspects of 
Folklore for which Folk belief was the basis- 
Myth, legend, custom, ritual, divination, 
omen do not exist without the support of folk 
belief. Myth is called “the character of 
belief.” Rituals are. however, but the 
implementation of belief. All the ‘Fantastic 
imaginary characters situations and actions 
are but the result of folk beliefs. Religion, 
Magic. Sorcery, toboo are all the direct 
expression of folk beliefs. Legends are also 
closely associated with folk beliefs. 
beliefs dominated the life of the folks for 
thousands of years. They were accepted 
without any opposition. They were never 
questioned. People had implicit faith in them. 
It is only in the last two or three centuries 
after the development of science. People began 
to question the validity and rationality of 
Folk beliefs. There is a tendency among the 


educated people to consider all the Folk 
beliefs as superstitions. 
The difference between belief and 


superstitions should be made clear because it 
has caused quite a lot of confusion. Belief and 
Superstition are defined in different ways. 
1 shall quote here two representative defini- 
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tions. Belief is defined as “Traditionally 
accepted concept, often of a cause and effect 
relationship, past present or future, accepted 
as a result of repeated and collective 
observation “or finally of faith’. Standard 
Dictionary of Folklore prythology and 
legend, Vol II P. 146). Superstition is ‘defined 
as ‘’unreasoning awe ‘or fear of something 
unknowns, mysterious or “imaginary; a tenet, 
scruple or habit etc founded on fear or 
ignorance” (Gustav Jahoda, Psychology 
of Superstitions, P. 3). The above quoted 
definitions clearly indicate that thcre 
is a lot of difference between Folk 
Belicf and Superstition. All superstitions may 
be Folk beliefs but not Folk beliefs necessarily 
superstitions. There are many Folk beiiefs 
which do have a rational and Scientific basis. 
Hence one should not come to the conclusion 
that all the Folk keclicfs are superstitions. 
Uncertainity, Unfounded fear. ignorance are 
the main reasons for the genesis continuation 
and perpetuation of superstitions. Wayland 
D Hand has rightly observe i that ‘‘Supersti- 
tion exists in all strata of Society and is 
encountered among peoples of all degrees of 
formal education. Phillip F. Waterman says 
that “One cannot divide the people of the 
world into Superstitious and the enlightened, 
but only into those, by and large, more or 
less superstitious.” \ Phillip F. Watermans The 
Story of Superstitions P. 33) Since this is the 
Casc, even superstitions are to be considered 
in a sympathetic way. 

Such an important study like this was 
neglected by the Folklorists even from the 
beginning. Even in the world context. it is 
the Anthropologists and the Scientists work- 
ing in various other disciplines who have done 
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commendable work in this field and not so 
much the Folklorists. In the 19th century and 
the first half of the 20th century Anthropo- 
logical Studies were restricted to primitive 
culture, Folkloce studies to rural culture and 
Sociological studies to urban culture But in 
the Second half of the 20th century, no such 
boundaries are existing in the study of these 
subjects. Hence after a century now rcdcfined 
folklore includes primitive folklore, rural 
Folklore and urban folklore. Even from the 
beginning Anthropologists considered Folklore 
as Folk art and literaturc. The study of Folk 
éustoms and beliefs was not considered. And 
the Folklorists also restricted their studies to 
Folk Literature and Folk art and that too 
only in the firld rural culture. After 1650 
excellent work is done in the field of Folk 
Beliefs in Europe and Amcrica. Folklore and 
folklife are now considered by some Folkio- 
rists as different subjects. Proper importance 


3s now given to the study of Folk Beliefs in 
Folklife Studies. 


2. Problems of Collection and Classification. 


The collection of any folklore material is 
difficult because the fieldwork depends on 
thc coopctation of the concerned informants. 
The collection of folk belief is much more 
difficult because in addition to this general 
ditticulty it poses a special difficulty; it cannot 
be extracted and collected directly from the 
informants. The informant may narrate a 
talv, a myth a legend. a ballad etc but 
he cannot go on narating one belief after 
another. Because of this Special difficulty the 
Folklorist should use indirect methods. He 
should observe the lifc of the particular folk 
group lhe intends to study; he should parti- 
cipatc in their daily life, festivals, marriage, 
birth, funeral, and intiation ceremonies and 
anv other rituals. He should collect their 
myths; legends and details. of customs and 
rituals and all the other relevant folklore 
and study them thoroughly. He 
should conduct interviews using questionnaire 
method. This long drawn tedious procedure 


matcrials 
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is really more dfficult and the student or 
scliolar of Folk beliefs has to face many 
problems. In addition to the collection of Folk 
belief by actval ficld work. the student or 
Scholar of Folk Belicfs may have to collect 
data from Secondary sources such as the 
collection of beliefs of that particular Folk 
group by the previous collectors. In the recent 
decades thousands and thousands of Folk 
beliefs have been collected primitive, rural 
and urban sections cf culture- More than ten 
thousand Folk belie fs have krcn collected in a 
single country called Ada m’s country in the 
Illinois state of U S. A. The number of Folk 
beliefs collected are so much in quantity that 
computer is used in the processing of this 
data. Folk beliefs concerning various topics 
have been collected in Europc and U. S. A. 


Collection of Folk beliefs have been classi- 
ficd in many ways. Four important methods 
arc stated below. 


( i ) Place oriented Classification. 

(11) Subject Oriented Classification. 

(111) Classification according to the Alpha- 
betical order. 

tiv) Folk group oriented classification. 


Any one of the above mentioned methods 
may be followed in the classification of Folk 
beliefs in accordance with the need and 
purpose of the classification. It is inevitable 
that any one of these methods is not complete 
in itself and leaves much to be desired. A 
properly integrated svstem may become more 


useful. 


3. Interpretation © 


As a:iready pointed out earlier in this 
paper. it is the Scientists doing research in 
various subjects other them Folklore have 
contributed more to the proper understanding 
and interpretation ot Folk Beliefs. The rapid 
and marvellous developments in Science and 
technology has certainly played a mujor role 
in the interpretation of Folk beliefs. Since 
they cover all the aspects of life folk beliefs, 
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in toto. cannot ke properly interpreted with 
the help of any single Science discipline. 
Interdisciplinacry and muitidisciplinary 
approaches re absolutely neccssarv for this 
work. Anthropology. Sociology. Mvthology. 
P<ychology. Psychiatey, Parapsychology. 
Medical Sciences. Fiosciences and Phvssical, 
Sciences have largely contributed to tbe 
proper understunding and interpretation of 
Folk beliefs. Belii:fs relating to Magic: 
Sorcery, Religion. Kinship. Marriage, Ritual, 
Taboos. Sacrifices Tatooing etc... can be 
thoroughly interpreted. Beliefs concerned 
with drems, Madness. Possession. E<stacy 
ctc., may be interpreted with the help of 
psychology and psychiatry. Reincornation, 
predition divination, Telepathy, clairvoyancc. 
Evil Eye, Dreams and Omens may be intre- 
preted with the help of parapsychology. Foik 
Medicine should be propery interpreted and 
people should be informed as to which of the 
Medicine are useful and effective and which 
arc to bc rejected Beliefs concerned with 
trecs. Plastsand animals can be interpreted 
with the help of Biosciences. Beliefs 
concerning the universe, hearenly bodies, 
carth: Sea. Earthquakes, rain Wind 
mountains, rivers etc can be explained in 
terms of physical sciences. 


4. Usefulness of the Study 


The Study of Folk beliefs should not be 
merely restricted to Scholarly pursuits like 
other items of Folklore, but should be used 
as means of Social education. Viewed in the 
context of the present Indian context this 
point gains more and more significance and 
importance. People in India are hopelessly 
Superstitious It is because majority of the 
people are still illiterate and uneducated. It 
is unfortunate that even the educated are 
still tending to b come superstitions. But it 
should be borne in mind that Indians are not 
the only people who are superstitions; it isa 
universal problem. But it is only a matter 
of degrec. As spinoza says ‘Men would be 
never be superstitions. if they could govern 
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all th ir circumstances hy set rules. or if 
they were always favoured by fortune. but 
tbeing frequently driven into straits where 
rules are uscless and being kept funcuoning 
pitiaby betweer hore and fecar by the 
uncertainties tf fortunes griediiy 
favoures, they are consequently, for the most 
part very prene to credulity.” Speaking 
utout sujerstitions David Hume Says 
‘“‘thcugh th.s inclination may at intervals 
receive a check from the sense and learning 
it can never be thoroughly extirpated from 
the human natur : “ The words of Spinoza 
and David Hume cliariy shows thot Super- 
stitions nature in the light of modern devclup- 
ments in Science. The uxovernments 
Universities, Research Institutions Mass 
Media likv News papers. Radio. Telcvision, 
Fiims etc shouid make the kest possible 
efforts to e iucate the people by interpreting 
the Folkbceliefs properly. 


coveted 


5. Studies in Karnataka : 
I don't inted doing a detailed Survey of 


the work donc in the field of folkbeliefs 
Karnataka. But I will just outlinea few 
points :—It is only since last ten years we 


find some werk is done in the field. 1967 
Folklore was introduced as a Special Subject 
in the Kannada M. A. in the University of 
Mysore. Bangalore University and Karnatake 
University followed the same procedurv. All 
these three Universities are promoting 
research and writings in the field of Folk 
beliefs. Dr. Gorur Ramaswamy Iyengar, 
Dr. D. Javare Gowda, Dr. L. R. Hegde, 
H, L. Nage Gowda, Dr. H. M. Nayak, Dr. 
J. S. Paramashivaiah Ramegowda, M. V. 
Vasanthakumar, P. K. Rajasekhara, 
Dr. D. K. Rajendra. D. Lingaiah, Seva Naviraja 
Malla, Archaka Rangaswamy G. V. 
Dascgowda, a Krishnamurthy and others are 
working in the field. My own work as a 
student of folklore includes half a dozen 
articles on the interpretation «f Folk beliefs 
thesis on the customs and beliefs of 
submitted for the award ot 


and a 
Kadugollas 
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Ph. D Degree to the University of Mysore. called miracle makers. Sadhus. Babas and 
Bangalore University isa good work in prophets. People should enough such efforts. 
constituting a committee for investigation of Every possible effort should be made to 
the so called mysterious phenomena of the so educate people. 
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Cults, Customs & Superstitions of Orissa 


All thruugh ages Orissa has retained a 
cultural identity and it has acquired some 
distinctive traits of its own to enrich her 
cultural identity. Each region has its achieve- 
ments, and each people its contribution for 
the creation of the Indian civilization. Orissa 
is an ancient land. It was inhabited from the 
prehistoric period when carly men used 
prehistoric tools. As a rneeting place of the 
North and south. Orissa was open to the 
cultural influences from all sides from the 
begining of her history. In its religious belief 
customs and superstition there are numerous 
clements of both the cultural waves of All 
India character. But in certain respect it has 
its own identity. 


In the fertile religious soil of Orissa there 
flourish many strange forms of worship conne- 
cted with numerous superstitions and peculiar 
customs. A brief discussion has been made 
in this paper on such forms of worship. 


tL. The Cult of Stambhesvars : Every where 
in Orissa either in towns or villages there are 
shrines of sufficient importans to justify a 
periodical gatheriug to which people both 
young and old flock in their hundreds or 
thousands, often from miles around to crave 
the favour and protion of the tutelary divinity. 
But two such shrines; one at Sonepur in the 
Bolangir District and another at Aska in the 
Ganjam District dedicated to the worship of 
goddess Stambhesvari engaged our 
attention. As the name of the deity 
implies she has been represented in the form 
of a pillar. The worship ot Stambhesvari is 
prevalent in-the western parts of Orissa. The 
deity is ‘utherwise knowiv as khambesvari, 
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Tue word ‘Stamba' of ‘khambha’ means a 
pillar and the deity is representcd in the 
form of a pillar. That the worship of Stambe- 
svari or khambesvari was once very popular in 
Orissa is known by the fact that the name 
of the deity is mentioned in many copper plate 
grants of auint fuling Chiefs. The earliest 
record in this connection is the Teorzsinga 
plates of Tushtikara' . The Goddess stambesvarti 
was thelstadcvi of Tustikara who was perhaps 
a king in the South-western parts of Orissa 
Sometimes during 5th-6th century A.D. the 
name of the goddess is found in many other 
copper plates grants of the later period 
issued by the Bhanjas. the Suikis, the Tungas 
ets. of Orissa who ruled between the .‘th and 
11th century A.D®. 


At present we find two temples soleiy 
dedicated to the worship of Stambhesvari. 
One at Sonepur in the Bolangir “District and 
other at Aska in the Ganjam District- The 
worship of this deity is very pupular among 
the khonds who live in the 9South-eastern 
boarder of Sonepur and in ‘the ex-Dtate are 
of Boud, Similarly ‘the Dumais who are 
Hindus and live 11 the same area wo: ship this 
deity as their tutelary goddess, Both the 
Dumals and khonds set up wooden poste in 
their villages to represent the Goddess Stam- 
bhesvri. 


The Dumals set up their goddess Stamb 
hesvari by putting two posts of black wood 
in the earth. They never wear any cloth or 

aranament whicli is black in colour and 
their women never put the Vermilion mark 
on their foreheads as all the Hindu married 
women do. They do not even paint their 
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walls with sticky ashcoloured earth as they 
believe that their goddess St:ambhcsvari is 
black in coiour. 


The Duma! women on religious ground 
avoid to wear some nose and car ornaments. 


The Dumals worship their goddess 
Khamesvari (Stambhesvari) in the month of 
Asvina when Durga Puja is celebrated. They 
worship the deity under a Mahua tree (basia 
latiforia). When they build temples for their 
goddess they fix in the earth two picces of 
wood. one to represent the Khamsiri or 
Khambzsvari and‘ other‘ to represent the 
Paramsiri or Paramesvari.- The Brahman 
prists worship the deity Paramesvari where 
as the Dumal themselves-worship their family 
deity Khambesvari. 


It is difficult to say at the present state of 
eur knowledge as to whether the Khamb- 
esvari worship came over to Dumals from the 
home of the Khonds or had some connection 
with the /stadevis of Tustikara, the Bhanjas. 
Sulkis and Tunga ruling familics of Orissa. 
Who were known as “'Stambhcesvari Pada 
Bhaktas" (Worshippers at the fet of 
Stumbhesvari) and “‘Stambhesvari Labdha 
Vara Prasada" (by the grace of the boon got 
from the Goddess Stambhesvari). 


2. Worship of Barth Goddess : Worship 
of earth mother is almost a universal 
Phenomenon in all the agricultural commu- 
nities of Orissa. The earth is worshipped as 
goddess. because people believe that sne 
sustains life by yielding crops and allows the 
individual to play on her lap. Two forms of 
worship of earth goddess are worthy to note- 
one form being followed in the caste society 
during Raja festival and other form known 
as Meriah Puja followed in the tribal society. 


Raja Festival : Satananda who was famous 
in the past ages for his well known works 
entitle 1 ‘Bhasvati’ and ‘Satananda Sangraha’, 
has mentioned about this festival which is 
connected with the worship of Earth Goddess 
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in his latter work, * The time of the author 
has been fixed at 11th century A.D. by 
Shri K. N. Mohapatra.” ‘Satananda Sangraha'’ 
was most probably a work on Smrti as it is 
quoted only in the jatter Smrti works of 
Orissa. The work has been also reterred to by 
Gadadhar Rajguru, a famous Smrti writer of 
Orissa of the IBth century A. Di in his work 
‘Kalasara' * Thus importance of Raja festival 
is well known from the al‘ove works on 
‘Dharmasastra’ on the basis of which we can 
say that it is a very ancient festival connected 
with the worship of earth goddess. The 
festival takes place for three days normaly in 
the month of June. During these days the 
farmers suspend all their agricultural works. 
It is belicved by the people that the Earth 
goddess is in her meanstrval cycle during 
these days and thus plaughing of the land is 
not done. On the third day the Earth 
goddess is worshipped in a traditional manner. 


Meriah Puja: One of the major patterns 
of Orissa centering around carth worship is 
known as Meriah Puja. The Khondh are an 
agricultural people and ‘they like other 
primitives feel a mystrious scnse of union 
with the earth. Previouslv they used to offer 
human blood to the earth goddess; (Tari 
Punnes<) to ensure good crops and immunity 
from all accidents. In particular they were 
considered necessary in the cultivatiun of 
turmeric, the Khondhas arguing that the 
turmeric could not have a deep red colour 
without the sheding of blood. The victim or 
Meriah was acceptable to the goddess if he 
had been purchased. The mode of performing 
these tribal sacrifies was as follows ; 


Ten or twelve days before the sacrifice, 
the victim was devoted by cutting of his 
bair. Crowds of men and women assembled 
to witness the sacrifice. On the day before 
the sacrifice the victim, dressed in a new 
garment, was led forth from the village in 
solemen procession with music and dancing to 
the Meriah grove, which was a clump of 
high forest trees standing a little way from 
the village and untouched by the axe. In 
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this grove the victim was tied to a post. He 
was then anointed with oil, ghee and 
turmeric and adorned with flowers. A 
great struggle now arose to obtain the 
smallest relic from his person; a particle of 
the turmeric paste with which he was 
smeared, or a drop of his spittle. The crowd 
danced found the post to music and address- 
ing the earth said :— O. God. we offer this 
sacrifice to you; give us good crops. seasons 
and health. 


On the last morning the orgics. which had 
been scarcely interaupted during the night, 
were resumed, and continued till noon, when 
they ceased, and the assembiy proceeded 
to consummate tue sacrifice. The victim 
was again anointed with oil and each person 
touched the anointed part, and wiped the oil 
on his own head. In some places the victim 
was then taken in procession round the 
village from doot to door. where some 
plucked hair from his head and others 
begged for a drop of his spittle. with which 
they anointed their heads. 


The flash cut from the victim was 
instantly taken home by the persons who had 
been deputed by each village to bring uit. In 
each village all who stayed at home fasted 
rigidly until the flesh arrived. The bearer 
deposited it in the place of public assembly 
where it was received by the prist and heads 
of families. The Priest divided it in to two 
portions, one of which he offered to the 
earth goddess by burying it in a hole in the 
ground with his back turned and without 
looking- Then each men added a litt ¢ carth 
to bury it, and the priest poured water on 
the spot. The other portion of flesh he divi- 
ded into as many shares as there were heads 
of houses present. Each head of a house rolled 
his share of flesh in lcaves and buried it in 
his favourite, field“ In some places each man 
carried bis portion of flesh to the stream 
which watered his fields, and then housing it 
on a post. For three days thereafter no 
house was swept striat silence was observed; 
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The remains of the human victim (namely 
the head, bowe.s and bones) were watched 
by strong parties the night after the sacrifice; 
and next morning they were burned. The 
ashes were scattered over the fields, laid ss 
paste over the houses and granaries, of mixed 


with the new crop to preserve it from 
insects. 
After the supression of the human 


sacrifice, animal sacrifice like bafflo, calf etc.. 
in the same manner for the samc purpose is 
being made in the Tribal Society. These 
sacrifices are the survival of the terrible 
human sacrifice. 


Invocation to birth Goddess :- 


The following song is 
of sacrifice : — 

Let no famine 

Visit our land 
Plague our people 
Our land and world 
Let it be in peace 
In plenty 

Like the Sial/s and Gulchi creepers. 
Our crops flourish 

This offering we make 

To thee 

The hills of Kandarani, Tinirani. 
Rekamali, Kuler Pani, 
Kodihinmadi, Dandramadi, 
Pandramadi, Sobahar madi. 
Fayamadi. Hatimodi, 

Gveamadi, Andamadi. 

Pasapatia, Sodatia, 

Lenjuwali, Raskakota 

They are our home 

Let them prosper 

The lancuts (the sacrifice) 

O' God we offer you 

So many bribes 

So many offerings 

Let Onions grow weil 

Garlics grow well 

We commit no sin 

We have no guilt 


recited at the time 
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We only fecd the gods In Orissa thursday is considered to be 


To vou. vur god the day of Goddess Laxmi. On this day the 
This offerings. women are expected to take only vegetarian 
Let no crceepers enmesh the head food. Besides this they observe certain other 
Non thorns prick taboos. They do not use oil before bath, spin 
O’ God cotton, take left over food and burnt food, 
This rope you have made beat the child comb hair after sunset, or 
To tie the Meria became disrespectful to the husband etc. It 
This sword and the axe you have made is believed that if those taboos are not observ- 
They eat the ‘Meria’ ed strictly goddess Laxmi leaves the house for 
We have no sin ever. Though these taboos have little or no 
We have done no wrong connection with the ritualistic worship of 
No crime have we committed Goddess Laxmi and they are more or less 
Your black-smith has fashioned primitive practices transmitted through oral 
This axe tradition they are considered as part of 
Durga eats Orissan culture. There are two forms of 
Durga eats everything worship of Laxmi of which one is known as 
Below, ‘Dharti’ the quiet amist earth Dhanmanika Osa and other as Sudasa Brata 
Abcve, ‘Dharma’. the God of Justice Osa. The Dhanamunika Osa is observed on 
And we offer Thursday of the month of Margasira where 
Only a small offering as Sudasa Brata is observed on such Thurs- 
Insignificant days of the year which fall on the tenth day 
The land will be happy of bright fortnight. Both the rituals discu- 
The God will be happy. ssed above are based on religious ballads 


The khondas are strictly an agricultural which are sung ty the women before the 
people and they are indebted to mother Goddess Laxmi on the respective days. The 
earth. This is the basic inspiration behind story about Dhanamanika Osa js as 
the worship of earth goddess. follows :- 


3. Lakshmi Worshif: The Lakshmi 
worship now popular in town and cities of 
Orissa is an interesting study and for many 
years it has attracted the attention of both 
Indian a< well as foreign scholars. The 
superstitions. customs. beliefs and rites 
connected in this worship throw light on 
the archaic features of the folk religion. 


“Once Goddess Laxmi ‘in the guise of an 
old woman went to the house of a merchant 
and asked his wife to perform this os on 
Thursdays of the month of Margasira. But 
the mirchant's wife did not listen to what 
goddess said rather she insulted her. The 
resuit was that all the properties and wealth 
of the merchants vanished and he became a 

The roic of women in the Orissan society beggar. The daughter of tiie merchant on the 
has always been considered very significant. otherhand followed all ritualitic practices as 
They are considered by the people of Orissa advised by the Goddess and as such she got 
as the humanised form of Goddess Laxmi and a good husband. Once she took pity «wn her 
often regarded responsible for the wealth parents and sent them some Jewells. but as 
and property of the family. If any mnisfo- ill lock would have it thc Jewells turned into 
rtune comes to the family it is considered charooi on the way, The merchants and bis 
that the house wife dose not perform the wife now realised their mistake and they 
religious rites properly. She plays the promi- worshipped Goddess Laxmi and they got 
pent role in Laxmi worship in the family. back their lost fortune”. 
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The story of Sudasa Brata is as follows :- 

“The queen of Vikramaditya used to 
observe Sudasa brata on “the advise of the 
Goddess Laxmi. The minister's wife also 
learnt that Brata from the queen and started 
observing it. Once she lost her brata and 
according to ritualitic costom she had to 
remain on fasting as without worshipping 
the brata food could not be taken according 
to ritualatic custom. She requested the queen 
to part with the brata to do the necessary 
ritualatic worship untila new brata was 
made. But the queen rafused to part with 
her brata. When the king hard about the 
plight of minister's wife she compelled her 
queen to part with it. When the queen did 
so all their wealth including the properties 
vanished. They had to live on the Street. 
The queen prayed to the Goddess and got 
back her lost fortune. It is believed in 
Orissa that since that day the brata is being 
observed by the women. The story is also 
found in the Padma Purana, but it is strange 
to note that no whereelse except in Orissa 
this brata is observed by the women. 


The ritualistic details of both these 
rituals do not vectry much from each other. 
To perform these rituals no priess is needed 
and they women themselves perform the 
rituals. They get up early in the morning on 
each Thursday of the month of Margasira 
and smear their walls and floors with cow- 
dung. The walls and floors are decorated 


with different design representing lotus 
flowers, feet of Goddess Laxmi etc... with 
rice paste-mixed with water. Then after 


taking their bath they bring a new muna 
(a small cane basket for measuring paddy). 
The mana filled with white paddy is also 
decorated similarly and is then placed on a 
wooden scat. On the top of the Mana three 
betelnuts washed in turmeric water is 
placed. A benti (corn) of the corn sheaves is 
placed on the top of the betelnuts. Then new 
cloth is put around the bents and sandle 
paste are sprinkled-and flowers are offered. 
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The Bbents represents the goddess and she is 
then offered with fruits and cakes. There 
are certain prescribed food ‘for each of the 
Thursday. The other ritual known Sudasa- 
brata is also observed in the same way the 
only noticeable difference on this occasion is 
that a brata made of teen cotton strings with 
ten nuts is kept over the wooden seat and is 
worshipped. The food offered to the deity 
on this occassion is ten cakes made of rice 
cheese coconut etc. What is the religious 
significance behind the ten nuts of the brata 
and ten cakes offered to the deity is not 
clear. This may be a religious 1dea as the 
brata falls on the 10th days of the bright 
for night and known ¢&s Sudasa (gcod ten 
fortune). 


The origin ot this form of worship is 
perhaps based on the idea becoming wealthy 
from agricultural source. Tothem Laxmi is 
the Goddess of wealth which means the 
Goddess of crops: 


The Laxmi worship in Orissa under went 
certain changes at a later period due to the 
vaisnavite influence or the cult of Jagannath. 
In the sixteenth century A. D. the Vaisnav 
peet Balram Das in his work known as Laxmi 
Purana. Presented a different story about 
the Laxmi worship incorporating there in a 
popular legend about Laxmi and the b-liefs 
and customs prevalent among the people of 
Orissa of his time. The legend became 50 
popular in Orissa that women of Orissa 
started reading Laxmipurana by Balaram Das 
on the occassion of Laxmi worship. In many 
part of Orissa this book is now read by the 
women on the above mentioned days. The 
legend as recorded in ‘the Laxmi Puran is as 
follows :— 


‘Once Goddess Laxmi went to the house 
of a low caste women who was observing 
Laxi Puja on a particulars Thursday of 
Margasira. Balaram the elder brother of 
Jagannath did not like the idea that Laxmi 
should accept the offerings from the hands of 
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low castc women. Hc asked Jagannath not 
to allow { axmi to enter inside the temple 
and as a faithful brother Jagannath obayed 
his orders. Consequently Laxmi left the 
templc and as soon as she left all wealth and 
property of the temple vanished. Both the 
brothers practically became beggars in the 
* strvet and after going through several odds 
- “they camc to the place where Laxmi ‘used to 
hve. Laxmi returned to the temple of 
Jagannath when Balaram & Jagannath took 
* ‘food in the house of iow caste women. 


The story reflects the idea of the people, 
the rights of the different castes in the 
worship of Laxmi & Jagannath.® 


4. Tank Worship —A curiuus feature 
of the religious observance of the people of 
O.ssa is the worship of miniature tanks. 


This worship is associated with the 
ceremonies known as MJimutabahan and 
Neagal Chaturths. Jimutabahana takes 


place on the 8th day of the dark half of the 
month of Aswin, the day of the birth of 
Duwitibahan or Jimutabahan: the offspring 
of the sun. Its objects: when performed by 
barren womens: is to obtain children, and 
when performed by others, to secure longe- 
: vity for their offspring. Failure to perform 
it brings still-born children, death of offspring 
and widowhood. It is only performed by 
married women, it is customary for the 
worshippers to perform a preliminary 
ceremony after bathing on the previous day 
when the female kite and the female Jackel 
are worshipped at the Ghat, and food is 
.taken only once. On the day of the brata 
itself they fast all day and go in the evening 
to tank, which is made at cross roads. Above 
the tank a bamboo roof is raised covered 
with new cloth and decorated witb flower 
garlands. A coconut and a tulasi plant are 
placed in the tank, a bundle of sugar cane is 
‘puc at its side, and all kinds of edible fruits, 
and fiowér$. collected by each worshippers, 
‘are arranged in baskets around it. The 
‘ceremony is performed by sometimes by a 
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Brahman widow and sometimes by one of 
the worshippers with rice. milk, turmeric 
and flowers, and the story of Duitibahan is 
recited. The fruit is then taken home. Part 
is piven to the neighbours. andl the rest ‘is 
cooked. and after a portion has been offered 
to Dwitibahana, the female kite and the 
female Jakel, it is eaten by the worshippers 
and their rclatives. 


When the Nagal Chaturthi is observed, a 
miniature tank is made at the foot of the 
house hold near a tulsi plant on the fourth 
day of the bright fortnight of Kartika. It is 
filled with milk, water, aquatic plants and 
plaintain sheets, while sugar cane and paddy 
are planted on its banks. Figures of the snake 
godlings, Naga & Nagini, made of rice paste, 
are placed beside it near a piece of earth 
taken from an anthill their favorite haunt. 
They are worshipped with rice, milk, sugar, 
and flowers, usually by girls & women, though 
men occassionall join them. The observance 
of this Nagal Chaturthi is connected with a 
Puranic story about a woman who recovered 
her eyesight by worshipping Nag and Nagini. 
The worshippers apply some of the milk and 
water with which the tank is filled, to their 
eyes with the object of securing themselves 
against eye diseases of various kinds.’ 


5. Homage to the Gram Devatis : Every 
village pays homage to the Grama Devati 
or Thakurani. The goddess is comm- 
only represented by a piece of shapeless stone, 
smeared with vcrmilion and surrounded by 
several smaller pieces of stones which repre- 
sents her children. Carved images are someti- 
mes, and occasionaly the trunk of some tree 
supposed to possess some supernatural power 
is smeared with vermuilion and worshipped 
at the village goddess. Besides the genesic 
name Crama Devati each goddess has a separ- 
ate specific name. 


The moit niticeable feature of the Grama 
Devati worship is that the worship is conduc- 
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ted by the non-priesty class of people. They 
hold small rent-free grants called “ Mafi Gram 
Devati,”’ i, e. lands which were lett unasscss- 
ed for her worship at the time of first regus- 
lution settlement: and they also receive daily 
doles from the rich men of the village and 
weekly doles from the poor men of village. 


The first essential in this worship is a 
bath which keeps the Thakurani cool and 
well disposed towards the village. The daily 
Puja including both bath and bhog. cost 
about {| rupee, and if this small expenditure 
can not be met the priest contents himself 
.by pouring a little water over the goddess. 
The worship of the Gram Devati is conducted 
with great pomp and ceremony on the 
Mahastami or secund day of the Durga Puja 
and special offerings of sweetmeats and fruits 
are made on all festive occasions. The 
Thakurani, who is supposed to possess more 
powers for doing or averting mischif than 
for doing positive good, receives special 
attention on the out break of any epidemic 
disease. Within her own village she is belie- 
ved not to commit any mischief, and epide- 
mics are supposed to be the work of neigb- 
bouring goddess whom the tutelary village 
Goddess ezpels by persuation or superior 
force; if she is duly perpitiated, The occur- 
cence of a single case of Cholera in the village 
is the signal for “Thakurani Marjana’” or 
the worship of the Thankurani. The villagers 
immediately raise the necessary funds by 
subscription and propitiate the goddess by a 


cooling bath and refreshing offerings, the 
ceremony being repeated if the epidemic 
does not ceasc. 

The people have a peculiar means of 


knowing the wishes and desires of the goddess. 
In almost every village there is a male or 
female medium called Kalssi, through whom 
the goddess communicates with the people. 
Before the time appointed for Marjana, he 
takes a purifying bath puts on a new cloth 
and paints his forehead with vermilion. Then 
hoiding two canes in his hands, he appears 
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before the Grama Devats and with 
dishevelled hair swings his body to and fro. 
After a time he ‘begins to tremble. and in 
the course of his confused uttering gives out 
some secrets of the village to win the 
confidence of the people. He then predicts 
evil to some and good to others, presenting at 
the same time the remedies required. which 
take the shape of offerings to the goddess and 
special favour to himself. While going through 
these antics the IK alasi is sometimes offered 
a fowl. the blood of which he drinks after 
pulling off the head. 


Certain village goddesses are regarded as 
“Darama Vaisnavis’”’ or devoted followers 
of vishnu, and animal sacrifices are not 


allowed before them. 


It seems hardly open to question that this 
worship of the malevolent spirit, through the 
medium of shapeless stones in a offshort of 
the fetishism of the oborigines. The fact 
that al Hindus trom the highest to the 
lowest make the Grama Devati the object of 
their adoration shows how the beliefs of the 
whole Hindu community have been generated 
by this fetishism. 


It still includes. though through to a 
restricted extent, the sacrifice of animals, 
which is one of the most characteristic featu- 
res of aboriginal worship; and the offeriny of 
towls, which are so _ regously excluded from 
the upper class of Hindus, can hardly said to 
be anything else than an aboriginal practice. 
The restriction of the priestly function to 
the Sudra castes is another link in the chain 
of circumstances which indicate the aborigi- 
nal origin of this form of worship. 


6. Tree Worship : The tree worship is 
as old as our scrulptures. On a pre-historic 
level also we are apt to get a few eviences of 
tree worship. The most well known of them 
perhaps are the relics found in Mahenjodaro 
& Harapa in the shape of “a sealing which 
bears a representation of a female from whose 
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womb a plant issues and suggests the idea 
of an earth goddess consumed with vegetation 
and another showing a deity in the branches 
of the sacred fig tree pipal, still regarded as 
a holy tree by the Hindus. While in the first 
we find an association of a plant with deity 
and its worship the second is an obious case 
of tree worship. The tree worship in Orissa 
as elseqhere in India is as old as our scriptu* 
res. but I have not discussed anything about 
the origin of tree worship and the idea behind 
this worship. I have simply printed out some 
popular beliefs associated with the worship 
of certain trees and the way the people wor- 
ship them in Orissa. 


Worship of the Tulsi : Tulsi is considered 
as the most sacred of all plants. It is the 
symbol of Brundavati, the wife of the demon. 
Jalandhara. Her purity and chastity sub- 
tained the life of her demon husband. So 
Krushna had to outrage ‘the modestity of 
Brundabati in order to kill her demon 
husband Jalandhara. When Brundabati 
known this she cursed Krushna in the follow- 
ing words : 


I shall be born in the form of the sacred 
Tulsi plantand you will have to bear my 
leaves on your head for the wrong you have 
done to me*'!’, Krushna who was now full of 
remorss, granted her desire and thus paid 
the highest regard to the chastity of women. 
The leaves of the baeil plant were more 
acceptable to him than any other beautiful 
flower. 


In front of the many of the Oriya houses 
a Tulsi Plant is found in a special pavement 
known as Chaurdg. *To eat or drink any thing 
before the worship of Tulsi or Brundavats is 
considered a sin. Every evening a candle is 
lib before the plant by the house-wife who 
bows down and express her sorrows and seeks 
remedies. 


Mango Tree : Manda cakes (cakes of round 
shape prepared with rice powder, coconut. 
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chees and molasses) are offered to the Mango 
tree on the Baula Amasya day which falls on 
the new moon day of Pausa. By along so the 
trees are expected to bear fruits of the good 
quality. 


Bela Tree : Sience very ancient time this 
has been associated with Phallus worship. 
Lord Siva is found of its leaf as Krushna is of 
Tulsi. People of higher caste do not dare to 
cut its wood for fcar of rousing indignation 
of Lord Siva; the God of destruction. 


Nim Tree: This tree is considered very 
sacred in Orissa. They are needed every 
twelve years for the construction of the 
images of Jagannath, Balabhadra & Subhadra. 

Coconut Tree: The fruit of this tree 
which is know as Srifphala is considered 
very sacred. It is needed on all auspicious 
Occassion. 


Amala Tree: On the 9th days of the 
bright fortnight of Kartika the widow of the 
village assemble and worsbip this trec. It 
said that universal mother is the presiding 
deity of this tree. 


is 


Karma or Kadamba Tree: Worship of 
the tree is popular among the aboriginy of the 
Orissa. The branch of this tree symbolises 
Karma devata (God of fortune, and people 
believe that the Marma God cures all diseases 
grants wealth and children to the dovotees. 


The study on the cults, customs and 
superstitions is a vast one, but I have con- 
fined my discusion only on little know cults 
and the superstitions and customs connected 
with such cults. In Orissa men and women of 
all classes are stepped in a sea of superstitions. 


Astrologers have a great importance in 
the sociallife of Hindus. They prepare the 
horoscope of the new born child and fix the 
time for undertaking a Journey or for cons- 
truction of a new house. 


The people of Orissa alsv believe in omen 
and dreams. They take omen from certain 
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incidents that happen. Itis a habit among 
the hindus that while carrying water home, 
if they encountced a corpse, they throw away 
the whole of the water and go back to refill 
the vessel. On coming out of the house if 
any one sucures on if a cat crosses in front of 
them, they turn back and rclinquish the 
business for that day. A great number of 
cxampies show how the people of Orissa 
believe superstitionusly in differen gestures 
and signs of the difficult part of the body. 
Sensation in the right or left eylid of a 
person has some meaning for the future. 
Amongst the Hindus black spot is taken as 
a protection against evil evas. Hindus also 


entertain fantastic notions about cclipses. 
They attribute this natural phenomenon to 
the evil entluences of Raghu who take posse- 
ssion of the sun or the moon-God causing an 
obscuration of light. People believe that 
prayers, and alms are tne best method of 
rescuing the sun or the moon from this 
miserable conditioun. 


But such superstitions, believes and 
traditions constitute an integral part of 
Orissan culture, though under the impact of 
urbanisation, Industrialisation, and other 
modern forces. this part of culture is fast 
disappearing. 
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Tuna Myth in Northern Orissa 


Orissa is a place of tribal myth. Verrier 
Elwin vroints out in his “Tribal Myths’ of 
Orissa"—An out standing characteristic of 
the Orissa stories in their homely quality. 
They are built up on the simple events of 
every day, which catch the attention and 
stir the emotions of the hearers’. Generally, 
the folk myths are based on natural objects, 
Creatures or day-to-day life of the villagers. 
But a myth revolving around an elfin like 
Tuna deserves attentions. Of course, this 
famous myth Tuna found its first expression 
in my Oriya poem entitled ‘Tuna’ in one of 
the leading Oriya magazine ‘Samab.sh’ 
December, 1978. But no scholar has yet 
stu lied the details of the popular myth. 


Tuna myth is widely prevelant in the 
northern Orissa. Inhabitants of Keonijhers, 
Mayurbhanja of north Orissa and some 


portions of Singhabhum district of Bihar are 
well aware of these imaginary elfins. 
According to local faith Tunas are tiny gods. 
Those are mischieveous in character. Miser 
persons use to worship these elfins. By 
worshipping these. they amass more wealth. 
These elfins are kept in granaries. On the 
days of Amabasya (new moon day) the Tuna 
worshipers perform the special puja (worship). 
But on other days: they offer salita (wick) 
soaked with ghee. Those Tunas use to sleep 
on the bed beside the family members of the 
Tuna worsbipers just like babies. Even there 
are instances of their sleeping with the 
visiting members. 


According to local traditions Tunas 
belong to both the sexes. The persons who 
worship tbese male Tunas, become childless. 
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But the female Tunas do not harm to the 
children of the worshipers. It is believed that 
their children fall victims to these creatures 
as Tunas suck the blood of the tiny babies. 
Even the belief is so strong that no visiting 
fiends with his children is prepared to stay 
for a night in the houses, where owner 
worships those mysterious Tunas. They think 
if they will stay their children will suffer 
from blood dysentery which will ultimately 
lead to death. 


Tunas are dwartish in size, hardly one or 
two feet in height resembling with the human 
body. The male Tuna has a long beautiful 
mustache and curling hair. It has a peculiar 
dazzling golden colour. Usually it carrics a 
‘Bahungi’' with small bots on both the sides. 
But the female Tuna has long black curling 
hair touching the knees, with a strip of kajal 2 
in her eyes. She only carries a small pot on 
her head- They use to steal paddy and other 
food grains by these pots during twilight. 
When they come the atmosphere fills with a 
woeful smell. 


Even the local tradition rcveals that they 
steal boiled rice from the kitchen of the 
villagers. As a result the rice turns sour. 
Again they drop pieces of bones in the 
cooking pots of the houses of the opposite 
party to take revenge on behalf of their 
worshipers. Village people in order to escape 
from the clutches of these elfins draw three 
lines on the ground with the ashes of the 
burning straw chanting Brahma, Vishnu, Siva 
or Rama, Laxman and Seeta. Besides this, 
they put some iron rods or a kendu stick on 
the heap of grains. During the time of harvests 
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village folks are very careful of these elfins as the Tuna helps the poor to become rich- 
in their khalas.® The men who suddenly become rich are 
supposed to have Tuna in their houses. The 
It so happens that the opposite party myth isso familiar in these localities that 
becomes poorer and poorer, whereas: the the people name their children as Tuna, Tinu, 
Tuna worshiper became richer day by day. Thuna, Tuni etc. The names are generally 
Sometimes in order to drive out the Tuna. ascribed to the dwarf ckildren, a featurc of 
villagers call Shankha* (shaman) who per“ Tuna. 


ip i d . Th I 
forms worship in a very sacred manner e As the Shankhas- belong tothe Ades 


Shankha puts on new cloth after taking " | - 
ue Ne tribes, the Tuna myth ‘might have its origin 

bathe. He begins his worship in the courtyard { 
£ Lp from Adivasi traditions. This northern belt 


of the man, who wants the Tuna to be driven : I ~HErD 0c 
out from his house. During ‘the course of of Orissa and Singhabhuma district of 
chanting, the hymns, suddenly a person near Chhotnagpur are full of different adivasi 
‘by, begins to nod his head. Sometimes, tribes, These tribes have tremendous 
Shankha himself also nods his own head. inffGence on caste Hindus. Likewise the 
After a short span that man goes straight faith might have been originated from any 
forward to the place where that Tuna is of the adivasi culture and mingled up in thes 
supposed to resied. Shankha begins to dig that folk life of caste Hindus. 

spot and miracleously brings out a closed pot 
along with cluster of hair, some Arua’ rice 
and seven Jadi leaves.’ Then the Shankha 
takes all these things and goes away. He 
generally buries these things near a deserted 
tree in the out skirts of village. But usually 
he prefers to bury these things on the bank 
of the springs while chanting hymns during 
the entire course of rituals. On return from 
the burial spots he performs another puja” 
offering Sital Bhoga.° At times some Shankas 
require blackcock and black he-goat for 
purpose of worship. Thus the Tuna menace 
is dispelled from the houses. 


Similarly, thusu worship is another 
healthy tradition of kudumi caste which has 
ample resemblance with this Tuna worship. 
After the harvest season, seven days prior to 
Makar Sankranti day (Capricorn) a group of 
young Kudumi girls carries ap idol of thusu 
Mai (Thusu Aunt) and moves around in near 
by villages collecting subscriptions. The idol 
-verymuch resembles to that of female Tuna. 
During the process, they sing the song thusu 
Mai Gade Gade... tThusu aunt rolling and 
rolling ...... ). Every day they offer Sital 
Bhoga to the deity and beg for wealth and 
prosperity for the community. On the day of 

Generally these Shankhas belong to Gondas Makar Sankranti, they immerse the idol in 
Bhuyan and Kolloha Tribes. Itis said that the river, generally, where Makar Mela 
the man who forcibly deserts the Tuna from (Makar Festival) is celebrated. This Maker 
his house gradually become poor. Further it Festival corresponds to ‘Pungal’ celebration of 
is said the homeless. Tuna does not want to the Telgu people of Southern India. From the 
live in a lonely place. It attracts the passessby very nature of worship and immer sion, it is 
with a sweet smell resembling the smell of a evident that this is the symbol of aversion of 
new cloth from behind the marsh on the bank  Kudumis from the Tuna menace. Here we 
of the spring or the river. may conclude that ‘Thusu Mai’ is none other 


a I than the female Tuna - a perceptible impact 
This Tuna myth seems to be a tribal myth of Adivasi culture on caste Hindus. 


but it has been incorporated in the high caste 
Hindu faith. The very name Tuna might At last it may be concluded that this 
have been derived from Trana-Trayi (to save) Tuna myth isan outcome of agricultural 
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society asthe Tuna is mainly engaged in period. In 


collecting food grains during the harvesting myth. 


Ma gm ww for 


FOOT NOTES 
A kind of horizontal lever used to carry loads on both ends. 
A kind of black ointment used to decorate eye lashes, 
Grain yards. 
A wizward priest. 
Rice prepared from paddy without boiling. 
Peepal leaves. 
Worship. 
Worship without any sacrifice. 
© 


this respect, it is an agricultural 
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‘BHOOTARADHANA’: 


An aspect of Folk Culture of a Fisherman 
Community in Tulu Nadu. 


An attempt, in brief, is made here to 
describe the custom of Bhootaradhana among 
the Fisherman-Community and its effect on 
their general, social, cultural and religious 
life. 


Introduction : 


The South Kanara is one of the most 
beautiful districts of Karnataka. It is full 
of rivers, backwaters, trees and mountains. It 
has a coast line of 141 Kms. Dotted on the 
coast are 85 villages and hamlets in which 
thousands of fishermen live. There are 
different communities among fishermen who 
dwell on the coast from Ullal in the south to 
Gangolli (Coondapoor Taluk) in the north. 
Some of these communities, are Kharvis, 
Bhovis, Harikanthas. Daljces, Moplas and 
Mogaveeras. Out of these Mogaveeras are 
the largest segment. 


Mogaveeras are the Tulu 


fishermen of South Kanara. 


Though the South Kanara is part of the 
Karnataka State, 47% of the people in the 
district speak Tulu language while 18% spcak 


spcaking 


Konkani as their mother tongue. Hardly 
20% of the district population speaks 
Kannada. The -remaining percentage of 


people speak different other languages. Hence 
South Kanara is known as Tulunadu from 
the distant times. 


The Tulunadu had a hoary history in the 
heyday of the Barkuru Kingdom under the 
Vijaya Nagara rulers. Mogavecras and 
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Billavas who constitute two thirds of the 
district population played a prominent rolc 
as the front men in the history of Tulunadu. 
Coming back to Mogavecras, though they 
spcak Tulu in South Kanara, their kinsmen 
who settled in North Kanara district, speak 
Kannada as their mother tongue. The 
Mogaveeras in South Kanara follow Alia 
Santhana law descent in their female line. 
while their kinsmen in North Kanara follow 
Makkala Kattu inheritance through male 
children. Mogaveeras in the South Kanaru 
ure majorly fishermen by occupation whilv 
many of the Mogaveeras in North Kanara 
have given up fishing and have taken up 
other occupations like oil crushing, agricul- 


ture, hunting etc. In brief, though 
Mogaveeras in both the districts are of the 
same origin, the Mouogaveeras jn South 


Kanara have retained their traditional culture 
upto now while their kinsmen in North 
Kanara have changed very much in their 
occupation and the way of living. 


Bhootaradhana or (Devil 


worshs £): 


Dayiva Puje 


A peculiar and pronounced feature of the 
Mogaveera religion is its spirit worship, a 
kind of propitiation of spirits and Bhutas, 
Almost every Mog veera patna in the district 
has its Bhuta Sana or Garadi; (Spirit temple 
or Shrine.) There are various kinds of Spirits 
those belonging to the forests. those that 
guard the villages, those that protect men on 
the sea and those that Safeguard public health 
(from small-pox etc.’ There are also family 
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spirits and it is not uncommon to find a 
separate room set apart in many houses for 
these spirits. 


Bhootaradhana is translated as devil worship. 
The term ‘dayiva’ dose not stand here for 
god but for the lesser and inferior power — 
a devil or a spirit. 


From the list of the devils given by 
Burnell in his work Devil Worship of the 
-Tuluvas', we can make a fourfold classi- 
fication of them, namely : 


1. The dayivas of totemistic and animistic 
origin such as Punjurli (Pig Devil), 
Bhutanage (Serpent) etc. 


2. Deified human beings such as 


‘Bobbariva’, ‘Korage’ etc. 


3. Bhutas or dayivas taken and trans” 
formed from the Puranas such as 
Bhairavi and Jumadi, Mastiamma, 


Vishnumurthi Bhuta etc., 


4. Bhutas of particular areas or localities 
such as Maleraya (the Bhuta of the 
Ghats etc.) 


In addition to these. a galaxy of these 
devils show the unmistakable sign of getting 
multiplied. Many of these are named after 
their dominant characteristic features. 


e. g- Neecha Dayiva Vile and treasionable 
devil. 


As has heen said, every Mogaveera Patna 
has a Bhuta sana. The Bhuta sana is usu- 
ally a small plain structure without windows 
a thatched roof In certain places the sanas 
are with a roof of massive stones. In front of 
the temple are a few ‘T' shaped pillars. The 
teroples of more popular Bhutas are substan- 
tial in structure. Some of these shrines take 
the rectangular trom, horizontally erected. 


The Bhutas are represented in varied 
forms. The simplest form to a lay piece of 
stone and find in it the sanctity of a dayiva. 
The Gulige and Panjurli are worshipped in 
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this way. The more flourishing physical 
form is either a stone pillar with a slab of 
stone at the top or even a wooden pillar. 


Figures of dayivas made of wood or metal 
are also kept for worship. In such cases the 
importance lies with the stone or wooden 
pieces 1. e. symbolic of a dayiva. 


A number of metalic weapons are kept in 
a devil shrine sword. and shield are commonly 
found in devil shrines. Along with them a 
number of votive figures are also kept. These 
are all called ‘Bhandara’. 


Though the Mogaveeras worship innumer- 
ablc number of Bhutas, their chief Bhuta is 
‘Bobbariya’. As every Bhuta has, the 
Bobbariya too got a history which is derosited 
in the folklore called ‘Pad-dana'’. It is custor- 
mary to make a recital of these pad-danas at 
the time of the ritual called Kola, which is 
annually celebrated to propitiate the Bhuta. 
The pad-dana of the Bobbariya has it for us, 
that he is a Mapillah or Byari (Muslim) who 
is a shipwrecked sailor He came from a 
coastal village in North Kanara and after 
death became one of the powerful and useful 
Bhutas of the Mogaveeras. But many of the 
Mogaveeras believe that the Bobbariya is no 
other than the Babruvabhana, the son of 
Arjuna the pandava prince to his wife 
Pramila who is herself a fisher woman. 


In addition to this Bhuta, the Mogaveeras 
also worship the following Bhutas on the 
annual Ko.a day: 


Panjurli 

. Gulige 

. Kallutte 

.- Thukattri 

. Kalamma 

6. Jaran Dayani 
7. Ulladi 


On > 9 0 b> 


Once in a year 
conducted for these 
variantly known as 
Niyama) Bhandi 


a festival has to be 

Bhutas, which is 
‘Nema’ (perhaps from 
(Ratha Utsava) Ayana 
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(Utsava) and ‘Kola’, The last term Kola is 
the most popular usage and the rest appear 
to be the dignified names of the Kola; 
dependent upon the significance and 
grandeur of the ‘sana’ (Shrine). 


The Kola : 


The Kola is the ritual conducted in 
propitiation of the Bhutas; chiefly Bobbariya 
Bhuta. Normally it is performed once a year, 
usually in the month of Jarde (December) 
on Punnami or Duadasi day. But it may also 
be conducted earlier than at the time of the 
annual celebratione The Kola is specially 
conducted on the foliowing occasions. 


(a) If there is a widespread disease in the 
community taking a toll of many iives. 


tb) If there is fish tamine contineously for 
one two years. 


(c) If there isa great calamity in the 
caste : a quarrel between the two big 
groups in the community or 


(d) On any other occasion on which the 
Gurikaras decide to have - Special 
Kola. 


Eevry Mogaveera Patna has a Poojari who 
is an officiating priest attached to the 
Bobbariya sana- The Poojari is usually a 
Billava casteman with the family name 
Poojari. He is also called the ‘Belchapada’ 
by the Mogeveeras. 


The ritual 
place 


dance (Kola) usually takes 
at night beginning at about 9 p.m. 
Ofcourse, the cleaning of the idols, raising of 
the flag ‘Dwaja Rohana) and erecting of a 
pandal take place during the day time. 


The poojari (fasting on the day ) with a 
sword and bell in hand goes round the shrine 
at about 9p.m. for three rounds anb begins to 
whirl round and round, imitating the gestures 
of the spirit. All the community assembled 
in the premises of the sana looks at him with 
spell bound silence. Then another man called 
‘Banta Pujari’ with a waist cloth, wearing a 
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sort of arch of coconut leaves round his head 
and a metal mask on his face makes his appea- 
rance- He also paces up and down for 
sometime and gradually works himself up 
into an ecstatic frenzy. While the drum 
(Tembare) beats tom-tom and the muslc 
mounts, he begins to vibrate and dace. In 
tune with his steps some other people begin 
to dance. 


These devil dancers who act the roles of 
Dayivas, paint their faces in different colours 
and in a distinct way. There is the conven- 
tion that the face has to be painted differently 
to suit the different dayivas. The red-flower 
(Ieora Coccinca), tender feathers of the coco- 
nut tree, beaded necklaces, red shawls, saries 
and jingles are used for decoration. A peculiar 
type of arch shaped crown called Prabhavali 
or Ani is prepared out ot coconut feathers. 
The bronze anklets worn by the dancers are 
known as Gaggara which weighs about four 
to five pounds. 


The food offered to these Dayivas, at the 
time of these rituals, constitutes tender 
coconuts, plantains, cakes or Kadubu and 
Toddy in lieu of which coconut milk. The 
offering of cocks is considered secred, A 
burning brand (Duvatige-Sute-Tute) isa 
necessary part of the Bhuta attributes. 
Different dayivas havc different weapons, 
althcugh the sword and the bell are conside- 
red to be 


common vreapons for ail. The 
dancing which is displayed ijn an act of 
getting possessed, takes place with the 


Musica! instruments. 


The things that are permanently kept in 
the Dayiva sana symbolic of the presence of 
the Dayiva (i. e- a metallic image, votive 
figures, vases, swords, bells and spears, shields 
and ornaments kept on the wooden plank?’ 
are called the Bhandara. When the Kola is 
performed, the Bhandara is taken outside the 
shrine and is kept in the place, where the 
ritual is actually performed. Dancing around 
the Bhandara the poojari goes in to trance 
and acts as an oracle sayer. 
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The act of the Poojari-getting possesed is 
called ‘Darsana’. Various village matters 
which are in dispute at this time, are referred 
to the Bhuta (in the person of the poojari) for 
arbitration. The award or advise given is 
accepted by the followers as binding. The 
assembled people ask the devil, various ques- 
tions for answers The Gurikaras explain 
the difficultics of the community and pray 
for the blessi .gs of the Bhuta. Many people 
fulfil ‘Parake’ : offerings promised in the past 
to the Bhuta. Later the poojari is fed with 
fruits and tend r coconut water. Sometimes 
he is given cash presents too. 


A ciose vbservation of the Kola reveals 
the following stages in it. 


1) Invocation 
31 Decoration of the Devil Shrine along 
with musical dancing 

3) Oracular consultation {(Darsana) 

4' Animal sacrifice 

In brief, the Kola reveals a perfect order 
and a unig .¢ organisation in which different 
caste dignitaries and religious agencies play 
their roles in an integrated manncr. 


In the Kola, tlw first Gurikara 
carries the idol of ‘Anc’ :an elcphant), 
the sccond Gurikara the idol of 
‘Kudure’ thorsec), the third Gurikara 


‘the Topp’ (head gear), while the fourth Guri- 
karahotds the ‘Trisula’ (weapon of Lord Siva). 
On the other the Maddela carries the Ditige 
(burning brand) in one hand and the Bulgud:i 
(a silver umbrella) in the other. The Bob- 
bariya Poojari gets into trance ‘darsana or 
Patri! while the Banta Poojari dances in tune 
with the Darsana Poojari. the later never 
opens his mouth. as the tradition prohibits 
him from talking. The Sattige Po.iari holds 
a Sattige (umbrella) to Darsana Poojari. The 
rythm of the dance is never disturbed. 
Everything goes in a perfect order as prefixed. 
Nobody transgresses over the other’s role. 


After the Bobbariya Poojari speaks to the 
assembled in Kola, then comes ‘Pambas’ - 
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professional dancers of the Pamba community. 
who are associated with the Kola. Then they 
begin to dance and get into frenzy Later they 
repiy to people in the Darsana. They also 
sing Pad-danas 2nd narrate legends. Then, 
takes place the animal sacrifice- Ihe devils 
are offered the cocks, goats, the sheep and 
sometimes and at certain places the baffalows 
too. This is called Bai However the sacrifice 
of the baffalows and shvep has ben given up 
now. 


By the time the Kola comes to close it is 
almost dawn. Now. all the people thc 
Poojaries, the Gurikaras, the Maddela and 
others are distributed with Prasada, consisting 
of coconut pieces, plantains, flowers and a 
little sandal pastc. Later, they walk to the 
see and have their bath and return to their 
homes. 


This is the actual picture of the Kola 
which the researcher has witnessed, but the 
two Gurikaras and the Darsana Poojari whom 
the researcher has closely interviewed have 
given a different version of it. According to 
them, the kola in the olden days was being 
celebrated on two nights. The first night 
ritual was cailed ‘Nama’ which was chictfly 
celebrated to propitiate the Bobbariya who is 
a vegetarian Bhuta. Hence offering of bloud 
was prohibited on that night. According to 
the Gurikaras., the second night of the celebra- 
tion was the actual Kola. the main aim of 
which js to propitiate all evil Bhutas- Panjurli, 
Gulige. Jaran Dayani ctc. These Bhutas thirst 
for blood and hence the animal sucrificc on 
that night. Thus the Nema is a celebration. for 
the Bhuta who is vegetarian in nature while 
the Kola is to propitiate the Bhutas with the 
offering of blood. According to the Gurikaras 
the second night celebration is called Kola or 
Agelu Balasunu‘ (feeding of the spirits). 


Coming to the present, the Kola is celebra- 
ted on only one night. Both of the above said 
functions the ritual dance and animal sacri- 
fice take plaee in the same night.In fact. 
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many of the Mogaveera Youngmen themsel- 
ves do not know the exact difference between 
thc Nema and Kola. 


Whatever might be the origin and the natu- 
re ot the Kola, it must have served a great pur - 
puse of cementing the eommunity as a whole, 
giving it a cultural identity and social unity. 
It is surprising to note. that some of the 
Bhahminical sects also practice the Bhuta 
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Worship in an indirect way treating the 
Bhutas as part of the Ganas of the Lord Siva. 


So also. the need of a Brahmin for any act 
of purification in the devil shrine, when- 
ever there is the change of ; ollution and the 
abandonment of blood sacrifice inside the 
Sanctum-Sanctorium, are suggestive proofs of 
Brahminical influence on the practice of 
Bhuta Worship. 
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Scriptural Religion And Folk Religion In India— 
THE CASE OF RUDRA, SIVA AND KHANDOBA 


Nowhere in the world we possibly find 
more cohesion between tribal religion, folk 
religion and scriptural religion as in traditional 
Hinduism. In addition we do not have in 
Hinduism a sharp line between religion and 
superstition in the sense that there was no 
single obligatory, undisputed and universally 
accepted authority which would make such 
a distinction as in strictly wonotheistic religi- 
ons. Nor are jin the Hindu tradition poly- 
theism and monotheism considered to bc 
logical contradictions or incompatible with 
each other. This we can notice from the 
earliest Vedic times upto contemporary 
Hinduism. Indra may be involved in earthly 
battle, helped by smaller divinities. inclined 
to Soma drink, boasting of his superhuman 
powers.' The same Indra is on the other hand 
a distant, sole Lord. who rules the cosmic 
order, majestically, endowed with incom- 
parable splendour, pure and bright, the inspi- 
rer of the human soul, Krsna or Siva may be 
worshipped by some as the single Lord and 
they are worshipped by others as one god 
amongst many. Siva may show human emo- 
tions, may be affected by Karma, can fit into 
polythcistic belief and may not be considered 
as the only god. There is no persistence in the 
Hindu tradition that a god must belong 
either to a polytheistic or monotheistic comp- 
lex. The same Siva is again understood, e. g. 
in the Svetasvatara-Ufanisad not only as 
the sole god (eko devah) but also as free from 
human limitations and beyond the capacity 
of description. In fact, polytheism in Hindu- 
ism cannot be viewed independently from 
monotheism and vice versa ; polytheism is 
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no alternative to monotheism, and the 
practice of polytheism does not require one 
to ignore the unity of religious reality. This 
is not high-level speculation, but is found even 
today in living folk belief. For instance, a 
pastoral. so-called illiterate nomad in Maha- 
rashtra belonging to the Dhangar (shepherd) 


community worships his family god Biroba 
and the great god Khandoba of Maharashtra 


for the satisfaction of temporary requirments 
and desires, for life and happiness and yet he 
was simultaneously aware that both the 
gods are manifestations of the eternal, rather 
aloof Siva. Thus, if you want, philosophical 
belief in monotheism or monism and at the 
same time polytheistic belief may exist in the 
same person. The former belief is thought to 
be more conductive to spiritual perfection 
and to life after death and the former expre- 
sses an affirmation of the values of life on 
carth. 


Much in the folk ritee and in the oral 
literature, as found e. g. in Maharashtra, still 
betrays an organic view of life rather than an 
atomistic and utilitarian view of the world. 
The former we tend to call “primitive” and 
the latter “enlightened.” There is still a great 
degree of interrelatedness between man and 
his environment and the universe visible in 
the daily life, in the folk rites; the tribal and 
folk yatras, and this is reinforced by oral 
literature in which we still find the veneracion 
of mountains, rivers, trees and animals as 
expressions of an organic view. We still find 
in this oral literature that the function of 
the god or godsisto be the upholder of all 
that is invaluable for man, including order. 
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and that the gods—being also a part of the ent source of all existence and value is at the 
cosmos—are dependent on the cooperation same time the immanent essence of all things 
and faith of men. The somewhat sceptic who in the universe. As a consequence there is 
has lost empathy or traditional consciousness no absolute distinction between good and evil. 
may wonder why the Dhangars worship the rather we must say that there is a gliding 
sat asaras or afpsaras. the seven water scale between polar opposites. The best 
nymphs. on the bank of a pond in the from of example is man himself who embodies good 
seven chalcolithic flints, after having washed and evil, and manifests his capacity to act 
the sheep. I don’t think it is merely the fear according to both. And one of the most 
to offend wrathsome deities like the water striking examples amongst the gods is Rudra/ 
nymphs as a biassed approach or view of folk Siva who has been said to have un ambivalence 
religion formerly taught us. Occasionally we character spreading horror and showing kind 
had been taught a peculiar stress on the benevolence both strains so closely linked 
aberrations or dismal aspects of folk religion that it is said that the angry Siva is easily 
The observer may reject the worship of the reconciled or propitiated Ksifraprasada, e.g 
seven afpsaras as an empty or casually per Sivapurang (IV. 6.5). The cvil is inbuilt in 
formed rite and this may even appear too the world and taken for granted and that is 
outwardly; but intrinsically gratitude is what may have been expressed by a Maharsh- 
involved and the wish to ensure mutual trian farmer when 1 asked him: “Why do 
cooperation in future. Fear of deities and so° you also paint the demon on this muirt¢ of 
called “malignant” ancestors only occurs Marutil Hanuman with sendurlsindura if he 
where they are not looked after. The loving is show being killed by Maruti/Hanuman ?" 
affection and tenderness for the apsairs or “You see'', he answered, “I apply sendur’ 
the river goddess may come through more because one can never know whether the 
poignantly to the observer if he looks into demon will not rise again”. 
the oral literature sung by the Dhangars : | | | . 
if you worship her you can easily cross the Siva, of course, and his equivalents in folk 
river and attend the jatra to which you are feligion often kill a demon who gets subse 
on your way and if you worship the sisters Guently absorbed by Siva appearing in his name. 
revealing what is inside your heart they will 285 e.g. 1D Mallari-the enemy Malla, or if he Is 
show pity on you.2 not killed, he may become a bhakta of Siva. 
In the last analysis the demon: is actually 
I think there is not much difference in already a part or an aspect of Siva. Thus, we 
this religious attitude from what we read in get sometimes rather puzzling or some would 
the Rgveda II1. 33. 9-10 where Visvamitra say, contradictory evidence in the field. For 
addresses the two rivers Vipas and Suturdri instance, a simple deity or ancestral spirit of 
thus ;: the Dhang:rs would be viewed by the settled 
inhabitants of a village as a spirit coming 
from the wilderness, that is he has been 
who with and chariot has come from afar brought by the Dhangars. He would be given 
bow down quite low, be easy to cross the name Mhasoba/Mahisasura by the villa- 
gers. Mhasoba may appear to some as a fear- 
ful spirit. The village goddess Tukai kills him 
at the border of the village and this is marked 
Hindu tradition has a organic view of the there by a shrine with a Durgamahisasura- 
cosmos and does not make an absolute distinc’ mardini-relief. The same spirit/good subse- 
tion between the divine and human. the quently exhibits miraculous powers, € g- a 
sacred and profane. What is the transcend plough of the local farmers drawn by 12 oren 


Sisters, may you listen well to the poet 


stay rivers, with your streams, below the 
axles. 
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disappears in an abyss, but the oxen 
are revied and the spirit or god gets conse- 
quently worshipped by the villagers. He is 
identified by Saivite Gosavis as Kalbhairav 
and he is married to the village goddess who 
3s now calied Yogesvari. We have actually a 
Partiloma-marriage so typical of Siva if we 
remember c.g. his marrige with Sati Kalbhairav 
is Siva and actually, according to Hindu 
tradition, we take the wrong point of view 
because the ancestral god called Mahasoba 
was unknow to us. already a manifestation 
of Siva. 


What I want to say here is that scriptural 
or high religion and folk religion including 
tribal religion should be seen as complemen- 
tary, an organic whole and not exclusive to 
each other; that monotheism and polytheism 
are not incompatible with each other and 
that there is a continuity between both, 
though we often find that folk religion is 
written off as magic and superstition and is 
not considered to be true Hinduism. The 
consequence was that we view and study 
tribal, foik, and scriptural religions as 
‘seperate entities and that e. g. Vedic or any 
scriptures are interpreted with the help of 
all kinds of extraneus, sometimes far-fetched 
theories. But in general the actual practice 
and indigenous evidence in folk Hinduism and 
'in tribal religion are ignored. On the other 
band the folklorist or ethnologist studying 
‘rural and tribal India would be hesitant to 
five too much emphasis on literary sources, 
partly so because his notion of Hinduism is 
influenced by philosophical concepts like e. g. 
karman, atman. Brahtman, moksa, which- 
though they are not absent-do not play such 
an over-whelming role in folk religion. how- 
ever; has found entrance into scriptural reli- 
gion from the earliest Vedic times, but it 
tended to be interpreted in terms of 
philosopby. 


To demonstrate how each, folk religion 
and scriptural religion; can, be of help in 
mutual interpretation, there is no better 
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example than Rudra/Siva. Recently R. N. 
Dandekar has convincingly shown in several 
contributions that Rudra is a Vedic version of 
a proto-Indian god who is identical with Siva. 
He draws attention to the horned ithyphallic 
god of the Indus seals and has given much 
evidence from folk beliefs in explaining Rudra. 
He shows very «well what he calls the 
“ambivalent character” of Rudra. In 
another penetrating contribution J. Deppert 
‘has interpreted the Vedic mythology with 
special reference to Rudra. ° He shows that 
the youngest son of the creator. Rudra, the 
outlandish god, excluded from sacrifice, embo- 
dics the multiplicity of all manifestations as 
appearing in the Satarudriya and that ulti- 
mately he is the bond of all the multiple 
opposites on various levels e. g. the pure and 
impure, the sacred and the profane, the social 
isolation of the cast headed by the Branman 
and social communication contrary to caste 
restrictions. commensality and exclusion 
from commensality, isogamy and Pratiloma- 
marrige, ascetisism and eroticism, and I would 
add the vanam and the ksetra. Rudra being 
all, the implosion of all opposites is expressed 
in the monotheistic Rudra /Siva who is also 
the monistic Brahman according tothe 
Svetasvatraa-U panisad.® 


1 cannot deal here in detail with Deppert’'s 
exposition My intention here is to show you 
in the context of a living cult how much of 
the proto Indian godis still alive in folk 
religion and how this cult shows striking 
features of the Vedic Rudra, but also e. g- of 
the Dravidian Murukan as we know him 
from the Cankam literature. The point I 
would like to make is that the observation 
of folk religion can still help us in understand- 
ing and supplementing scriptural religions 
though perhaps not for a long time to come. 


The cuit is that of Khandoba, who has his 
main centre of worship in Jejuri, 46km from 
Pune in Maharashtra. Khandoba is wor- 
shipped in many places in Maharashtra; he 
is also nearly identical with the cult of 
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Mallanna in Andhra, and Mailar in Karnataka 
and also with Murukan especially as described 
in the Cankam literature. In fact there are 
many variations of this god of the Deccan 
who is ultimately identified with Siva we 
can also detect various stages in the develop- 
ment of Siva in the field. 


Khandoba, like the other equivalent gods 
of the Deccan is often first found or manife- 
sts himself on the mountain, beyond the 
settled area. He comes from the vanasmn 
which is not in conformity with the normal 
life of the home and the village. We find that 
Rudra is also called girisant. girisay giritra 
etc. in the Satarudriyz. The same is the 
case of Murukan. He comes from the hurinci, 
the mountaineous forest area. A Dravidian 
name of Siva and Khandoba is Mallaya,. the 
mountain Lord-® In Jejuri Khandoba has come 
originally from the very high plateau toa 
hill situated closed to the present town for 
sake of an aging Bhakta. On the other hand 
we find in Vedic texts that the hills are the 
home of the demons. I have indicated above 
the partial identity of the god and the demon. 
In Jejuri there is a tradition that a yahksa 
lived~ on the mountain. Another tradition is 
in the Mallari‘-mahatmya which says that 
the seven Rsis had their tapas there on the 
mountain called Manicul and that there 
asram was raided by two demons called 
Mani and Malla.’ Siva took the form of 
Khandoba and slew Malla whereas Mani was 
spared and turned a Bhakta of Khandoba. It 
seems to be a common feature that the demons 
are eventually replaced by Siva and are 
either merged with or become his bhaktas 
or dvarapalas. Thus Manimalla is still wor- 
shipped in front of Khandoba’s temple. The 
huge stone murti is painted red, but Mani- 
malla who is lere considered to be one seems 
to be virtually and visibly indentified with 
Siva during the jatras (yatras) when devotees 
of Khandoba cover him with a thick layer 
of turmeric powder (bhandar). The yellow 
colour it typical of the god. The demons on 
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hills are abiquitous in folklore and are also 
found as infesting the hills according to the 
Cankam literature. Murukan defeats a male 
demon (cur) in battle.’ The close association 
of Rudra, Siva/Murukan/Khandoba with the 
demon world and the identification of pre- 
existing tribal or folk cults with Siva suggests 
that Murukan and Khandoba may have 
emerged from demon cults. In fact: we know 
that “Khandaka’’ was said to be a jyaksa 
and a patron of Paithan in Maharashtra in 
the early centuries A. D.!! 


Khandoba is also worshipped as living in 
an anthill and according to the traditions in 
Adimailar in Karnataka the god Mailac| 
Khandoba had his origins in an anthill 
inhabited by snakes. A certain Gomuni 
changed the hill into a form of Martanda 
Bhairav.!® The anthbill is characteristic of the 
vaunam and should not be ploughed by the 
farmer. It is worshipped by women on the 
non-Sanscritic Nagpancami day. Like the 
mountain it actuaily is a concentration of 
energies, contains wealth, gold, and the origin 
of the sheep for the Dhangars. But the anthill 
is not only a symbol of fertility. It is also 
dangerous and associated with tigers ase. fg. 
amongst the Saoras. A ghost of a man killed 
by a tiger is located and worshipped in an 
anthill.’? In the Vedic texts the anthill is 
also associated with wealth, food, and the 
ants are the water which springs out of the 
depths of earth.'* In the Apastambasrautra- 
sutra (VIII 17. 1) the throwing of the sacrifi- 
cial cakes on the stump of a tree or an anthill 
is one way of propitiating Rudra. In the 


Asvalayanga-grha-sutre (IV.8.28) serpents 
are mentioned as the followers of Rudra 


which share an offering to him-and according 
to the Hiranyagriha-sutra (1. 5.16.10) offer- 
ings are made to Rudra “who sits among the 
serpents’ in a place infested with them, 
obviously an anthili. Rudra is associated and 
identified with all kinds of outlandish people 
like the Kiratas. He is the great hunter and 
is associated with archers. The bow and the 
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arrow are his natural weapons. In the case of 
Murukan it is the spear (valan) is his char- 
acteristic weapon which carried also by the 
tribal chieftains of Aurinci-area.!? Even today 
thc pastoral Dhangarh accompany Khandoba 
on a hunt in Jejuri on the day of the Somvati 
Amavasya festival. They are armed with 
wands called kathis which ‘“‘arc the god” and 
very much resemble spears. The ceremonial 
hunt with the god is observed e.g.in the 
Rayalasima by the Kurubas, a pastoral caste 
found cspecially in Karnataka. A medieval 
text of the Kakatiya period from warangal, 
the Krdabhiraman, says of Mailar: He is a 
great hunter, leader of those who find 
happiness in hunting with spears.!* In Devara- 
gudda in Karnataka, the God Mailar has a 
hunting cxcursion on the eve of the Dasara 
day. He is especially accompanied by Kurubas. 
On the oc casion of this festivat his bow is 
cspecially worshipped end on the return from 
the hunt a senior Kuruba climbs this bow 
which is about five metres in hcight The 
Kuruba is possessed by the god and exclaims 
his prophecies for the next year. A 
peculiar feature are the huge cappals of the 
god and his wife which are exhibited on the 
side of the temple. An old Tamil text gives 
the reason=the pure feet of thc god 
should not become impure.!”” For the 
same reason the hunting excurison in Jejuri 
ends with a bath of the god in the river in 
which all his devotees participate. Despite of 
his association with the forest, with hunting, 
and with impure forestmen and pastoralist, 
the god remains pure. He includes all like 
the Rudra of the Satartdriya, and combines 
the pure and the impure- 


Rudra is also associated with robbers and 
a chariucteristic which he also shares e. g. 
with his son Skanda. Is it just a coincidence 
that the same association with robbers is 
found in the Khandoba cult ? An old impor® 
tant route from the north, the old Satara 
Road, passes the hills of Khandoba. One of 
the last famous brigands having his base in 
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the ideal area around Jejuri was Umaji Naik, 
a leader of the Ramosis who were then 
robbers. Umaji was hanged in 1832 by the 
British. We have a beautiful account of his 
life and exploits by Captain Alexnder 
Mackintosh.’° Though very factual the 
account betrays a certain nostalgic sympthy 
for a brigand who must have struck the 
author as similar to Robin Hood. It is also 
quite logical that the legend of Valmiki, the 
robber, killing merchants on the old Satara 
Road and doing penance thervafter in an 
anthill, was localised in the vicinity of Jejuri. 
The Ramosis were often turned into 
watchmen and put in command of forts. This 
appears to be a mundane parallel to the 
asura/raksasa becoming a dvrapala of Siva 
on the level of the celestials (see below). The 
Ramosis still have a special right in the cult 
of Khandoba. They are allowed to carry 
the palanquin of the god at the tailend 
during yatras. 


Rudra shares many common features with 
Indra. !? Both are excluded from brahmani- 
cal sacrific (ucchesanabhaga- Rudra shares the 
remnants of the sacrificial offerings) and 
sacral commensality.2° Both belong to the 
prufane sphere of the society in contradistinc- 
tion to the sacred sphere of the Brahman. On 
the sociological level of the Vedic myths 
Indra occupies the highest rank in the pro- 
fane sphere. he is a Ksatriya, and Rudra 
belongs to the lowest rank of the sudras (or 
niravasita) as, from the point of the myths, 
there exists only one sacred caste, i. e. that 
ot the Braman. But according to the myths 
the sudra can be a king and Indra can became 
a niravasite. In the legends of the Dhangars 
a shepherd can became a king and in actual 
history many ‘‘sudras’”’ and in our case 
Dhangars, like e. g. the Holkars, rose to royal 
position. Siva/Rudra assumes royal functions 
and communicates with all layers of society. 
He is considered pure despite this function 
and combines the pure and impure. This is also 
reflected by the two wives of Khandoba, In 
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fact, from the times of the Cankam literature. 
beginning with Murukan, all the equivalent 
gods in the Deccan have two wives. Murukan 
has a second wife Valli, who comes from the 
Kuruva hill tribe. His first wife is Teyva- 
yanai who is the pure and comes from the 
upper layers of society. Khandoba's first 
wife is Mhalsa, from the Lingayat caste 
which had once considerable influence in 
Southern Maharashtra. His second wife is 
Banat or balubai who comes from the 
Dhangars. The Gollis in Andhra Pradesh 
worship Ganga in some places elsewhere, as at 
Odela, to the Northenst of Karimnagar, the 
second wife elsewhere, as at Odela, ‘to the 
Northeast of Karimnagar, the second wife is 
Ketamma who comes from the Gollas. The 
second wife of Mailar in Karnataka, “Kurut- 
battyavva”’’, comes from the Kuruba commu- 
nity. There are more examples. We may 
also say that the god combines the pure. the 
ksetram,s the sphere of the settled and order- 
ed society and the impure vanam. Hunting 
and the forest also imply eroticism and 
“romance. Thus the marriage with Banai 
1s rather a raksasa marriage or a gandharva 
marriage. The marriage by capture is rather 
typical for a tribal or ksatriya, a warrior. Kha- 
ndoba comes to know Banai while on a hunt, 
according to one version. His marriage with 
Mhalsa his first wife is a very formal affair and 
is re-enacted every year at pali in the Satara 
Dt. Mhalsa is often depicted in a rather ina 
stern way as Yogesvari, holding a sword and 
a Paral. a vessel formed like a kapala, whereas 
Banai is depicted as the Dhangar shepherdess 
carrying a pot of milk on her head and a lamb 
in her arm. The appearance of the two 
wives is not so strogly pronounced in classical 
texts as it is the Cankam literature and in 
the folk traditions of the Deccan. In the 
Puranas the two opposttes are merged Parvati 
who. if Siva practises yoga, does the same, 
whereas if he wants to act sexually she 
becomes kamini. the beloved.?! 


Rudra's association with the forest as the 
lord of the forest and trees (Vananam Pati 
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aranyanam pats) and his contact with fo res 
tribes and pastoral communities. makes him 
also the lord of the animals. This is well 
shown on the Indus seal where the ithypallic 
god is surrounded by deer, tiger and rhinoceros. 
He is sometimes clad in a tigerskin or in an 
elephant skin. He isthe Pasupati which 
includes wild animals as well as domestic 
animals, particularly of course, cattle. His 
association with bull is early and actually he 
is sometimes represented a bull or said to 
be the bull himself (asin the Indus seal, 
showing a bull ? ). In his Ksatriya or royal 
capacity he jis also associated with the 
elephant like Murukan is; ® and especially 
with the horse. The god on the horse having 
martial, protective and royal functions is 
ubiquitous in the Deccan and is especially 
associated with Khandoba and Milar and so 
on. Thus all animals are happily united in 
Jejuri in the form of vahanas of the god and 
of votive figurines or actually in living form 
(e. g. two horses and a number of black dogs), 
There are nandis, elephants, horses; rams in 
stone the latter (offered especially to Banai, 
the Dhangar goodess and '‘second” wife of the 
god) etc. 


There were also (and still are some) 
devadasis, called Muralis. who were 
dedicated to the temple ‘by their parents in 
fulfilment of vows. The males dedicated or 
dedicating themselves to the service of the 
god are called Vaghyas which means tigers. 
They carry a wand very much like a spear, a 
black wooln blanket and also a small bag 
which must be made of tiger’s skin and in 
which they carry the turmeric powder 
(bhandar)-a substance said to be Khandota or 
gold. In Karnataka: incidentally, the 
followers of siva, called Gorappas, are dressed 
in biack dress and black caps of bear skin. 
The Kurubas called Kancaviras in the Mailar 
cult at Devaragudda are dressed in overcoats 
of black wool. This distinct feature of Rudra 
is mentioned in thc Aitareya Brhamana where 
he appears in dark dress (V. 14), A Vaghya is 
also called Khandoba’s dog Devotees acting 
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as dogisa very common feature in the and the Somvati Amavasya, on which the 
Khandoba cult and in cults equivalent to god infuses powers into his devotees. This 
Khandoba. In pali some devotees are said to rite is also found in Karnataka where it can 
kill a sheep with their teeth in a dog like be seen in Devaragudda on Dasara®?. The 
fashion during the jatra, though I have never breaking of the chains are watched with 
seen it. In Devaragudda and in Betamcherlain great intrest and when it breaks there is 
the Rayalasima Kuruba devotees of Mailar great rejoicing and a general sigh of relief 
and Birappa (the tutelary deity of the amongst the onlookers. It seems to me there 
Kurubas) drink milk trom wooden could be no better example of the coincidence 
bowls like dog- Tukram and Ramdas of philosophy and folk religion. 

refer to the barking of the “dogs” of 

Khandoba. * Other ‘devotees. especially at Rudra is connected with dogs as later 
Devaragudda, act as horses of the god, Bhairava Svasva and both are connected with 
gallopping and whipping themselves. In death. The Dhangar legends would say that 
medieval memorials found in Khandoba the dogs had come with Banai the 
temples we see the footprints of the god, shepherdess. But other people would connect 
surrounded by the heads of rams and in some him with Bhairava. Both notions are not 
of the memorials heads of rams and human contradictory, because dogs are not only 
beings. We know from Kannda inscriptions messengers of death, but also stand for 
and from the above mentioned IK ridbhiraman eroticism and free sexuality outside the 
that human beings whom the kricabhiranma!t normal isogamy®®’. That Khandoba is also 
calls Mailarvirabhatta would commit connected with death and the dead is clear 
religious suicide in order to be near to the from the numerous memorial plaques, with 
god. They would also consider themselves the names or representations of ancestors and of 
sacrificial animals of the god. The desire j}eroes (viras) who must have been in special 
behind it is Saugjy'a. the complete association favour of Khandoba, the warrior god. 
with god. Thus we find a popular counterpart Already in the Rgvedea Rudra is not 
of the Pasupati philosophy and the Saiva cxclusively disease-and death-bringing. He is 
Siddhanta-philosophy in the cult of Khandoba.- shown to be malevolent as well‘as benevolent. 
The Pastu are the animals desiring to join He bestows blessing on his wor:hippers 
Sivas the Pasupati. Animal termini could (I. 114. 1, 2; 11. 33. 6), looks after the welfare 
also be used in Saivite Bhakti mythology to of man and beast (I. 43.6). Heisa mighty 
refer to oneself and to show ‘Siva’s grace helper and a liberal giver?’ He sees that 
inspite of one's not deserving his grace. Thus the inhabitants of the village are well fed and 
Manikkavacakar., one of‘the greatest South- free from disease (1. 114. 1). These features 
Indian Saivite Bhakti poets speaks in self- are complementary to Rudras destructiveness, 
deprecation of himself of “dog-like"™. Siva malevolence and wrathtulness which are 
is also the god who releases from karma and mentioned frequently in post- Vedic literature. 
bondage (Pasa and filth (mala). Even the His destructive functions are more and more 
asuras at the distruction of Tripura become delegated in the later development, e. g. in 
free from their own and bondage and become the puranas, to gods like Bhairava and 
Sivas’ door guardians, like demon Malla Virabhadra etc. His fearsome aspects were 
becomes the Bhakta of Khandoba. The not in conformity with a view of a more and 
vaghyas. and other devotees of Khandoba, more withdrawn: philosophical Siva. Thus. 
formost among them the Dhangars, carry for instance, in a pure Siva cult, served by 
heavy chains, which they are able to break Brahmans, one would not find sacrifices of 
in Jejuri on special days, the Paurnima jatra sheep asin Jejuri, though it is done there 
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rather to Bana than to Khandoba and if meant 
for Khandoba the nived (naivedya) is shown 
to the god from a distance, from down below 
the hill and is not brought into the temple, 
Possession is still found in the Khandoba. 
but rarely ina “pure” Siva cult. But 
Khandoba cannot be aid to maliciously harm 
nowadays an enemy as it is said about Rudra 
who can be invoked to prostrate ‘‘others” 
with his fatal shafts (11. 33- 14, 14). According 
to the Old Poona Gazetteer this was possible 
in the case of Mhasoba who was considered 
to be a demon rather than a god. 


Perhaps we have to see two layers of Siva 
in the cult of Khandoba. Firstly, Khandoba, 
the popular folk deity, who is perhaps 
originally identical with Malla, the demon. 
Malla is also the term of a wrestler and in 
Karnataka is it a Kuruba who is the chief 
wrestler of the village. In Tamil mallan 
means ‘wrestler or a ‘great, famous man.” 
Malla was also a frequent epithet of rulers. 
Significantly Khandoba, i.e. Siva, had 
received the horse from Malla after the bettle 
according to the Mallari-mahkatmya.! 
Ramdas at first makes a distinction between 
Khandoba and Siva and ultimately declares 
them to be one : 


[God Khandoba is an avater of Siva 
And has settled on the fort (of Jejuri) 
One is on the blue horse 

One is on the white bull 

One puts on white ash 

One puts on Bhandar as his ornament 
For Ramdas they have become one 
The difference has disappeared?? ] 


Rudra ranks low among the gods of the 
Vedas from the point of a society tending to 
social and sacral isolation. And yet he was a 
god who could bind together all comunities 
whether ‘‘Aryan” or “non-Aryan"”. The 
emphasis on death and disease was counter- 


balanced by his great healing powers 
must have made him acceptable to all 
which communities (RV 1.43. 4). He 
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is the physicians amongst the physicians. 
Khandoba must lave been feared in 
the past. but he has great healing power, 
and much more so Yesvant Rao,the god on 
the outer wall of the temple of khandoba. 
who has, as it seems, been assigned much of 
the healing function of Khandoba Heis 
especlally know to mend broken legs and arms 
and receives in return the wooden replica of 
legs and arms. The Kalbbairav of Mhbaskoba 
of Vir whom we have mentioned earlier is 
famous for having healed many diseases sO 
that even certain prominent Brhamans. as 
the printed Caritra of the end of the last 
century says. were cured by the god. Like 
Rudra Khandoba kills cattle with diseases” 
and also cures them : when Banai does not 
recognize Khandoba in the old and haggard 
man who is employed by her-a typical motive 
in the legends ‘of the Dhangars, teaching the 
effects of neglecting the god-he kills the sheep 
and after Banaishow remorse, he restores 
them to life ?* 


Rudra's malevolens and his character as 
a god connected with death and time (Kala) 
has its opposite in his benevolence and 
bestowal of blessing on his worshippers and 
fertility on lane, animals and human beings. 
Hr is the great boons-giver, varada. a term 
which appears several times inzhis praise e. g- 
in the Drona-parva 172-3. What will strike 
the visiter of Jejuri very much are the 
innumerble light-pilars: difpmals or 
difastiambhas, all erected in fulfilment of 
vows (navas), e. g. for the birth of a son or 
the growth of one's heard. 


Folk deities representing various stages 
towards the classical Siva enshrined in 
temples may still be observed in the field 
though it will become more and more difficult 
because of modern developments. 


1. For instance, we may see the memorial 
of a deceased cattleherder, a Gavli. His 
vertical stone is unhewn. The memorial 
stands at a spot were occasionally bullocks 
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drawing carts would break a leg. This led jto 
the belief that the Gavli Buva has to be 
propitiated with small cattie figurines, 
perhaps he would also be able to bestow cattle 
wealth on the worshipper. Eventually the 
dead man had a formidable cattle herd in 
front of him which does not face him. but he 
follows his herd like a proper herdsman should 
do. After 20 years the cult acquired a temple 
on the side of the old spot and an old herstone 
(not recognized as such) heavily coated with 
sendtur was installed as his murts. 


2. On the narrow pass above the Bedsa 
caves in Maharashtra connecting two valleys 
and leading through thick forest we finda 
god -called Vaghoba, the “Father Tiger’. He 
has a murts resembling Zing, but heavily 
covered with sendur. A trisul has been placed 
on the side of it. Tlie god was worshipped 
because of the cattle which would be killed 
by him while passing the pass. The cattle 
figurines her face the god. Vaghresvar is in 
this vay a stage closer to Siva and the very 
name suggests ‘Siva’. The ambivalence of Siva 
is evident ;: the tiger-god kills cattle, but a 
number of wooden arms and legs suggests 
that he also has healing powers. 


temple of Mahadev on the hill of 
Shingapur in the Satara Dt. may show a 
furtherstage towards Siva. The temple is 
situated in a traditional pastoral area, still 
the home of many Dhangars, but the temple 
also has late medieval carving of hunting 
scenes and it is said that king ‘Sivaji used to 


3. A 


come in this area for hunting. Five large 
stone bulls are facing the god in the 
garbhagrha. who is represented by lingam 
and yoni. The god in the garbhagrha ss 
served by Kolis (traditional tribals) and 


Brahamans. 

4. A proper Siva temple would have one 
nandi facing the god and be served 
exclusively by Brhamans,: though the Kolis 
may serve the temple as the water carrier 
caste. 


Enough has been shown above to indicate 
the relationship between the Vedic Rudra, 
the classical Siva, Murkan and Khandoba. 
All these gods suggest a proto-Indian god 
still "alive in folk religion and existing from 
earliest times. This approach demands a 
combined study of scriptural religion whether 
in Sanskrit or in regional languages and 
intensive study of local, regional and inter- 
regional cults and the oral traditions 
connected with them. I suggest that there is 
continuity between tribal religion, folk 
religion and high (or ‘scriptural) religions-if 
one wants to make these distinctions at all- 
representing ‘different levels or aspects of 
Hinduism” (L. Dumont). If this is so oral 
traditions and oral literature is equally 
important as manuscripts and published texts. 
On the contrary well-preserved manuscripts 
may wait, because oral tradition anu oral 
literature and the religious attitudes explaning 
texts are rapidly disappearing or are 
modernised. 
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Meria Sacrifice : Community Participation in a 


Ritual 


I 


Th. Meria sacrifice 1. e.. the sacrifice of a 
human being to the Earth Goddess and the 
accompanying ritualistic orgy and drunken 
community-behaviour had coloured the 19th 
century. British view of this tribe in midland 
Orissa. Rightly they thought it was a 
barbarous practice and took steps for its 
suppression. The present article seeks to give 
a- brief historical resume of the discovery of 
this practice by the British raj and the steps 
taken to suppress it. It also seeks to present 
the Meria song which js in three distinct 
parts and analyse its enthographic and cultural 
dimensions. An attempt is aiso made to put it 
against the cross-cultural perspective of 
worship of Mother Earth and the rite of 
human sacrifice as an act in her appeasement 
and worship. 


Meria or AMeriah as a form of human sacri- 
fice was practised by the Kondhs of Orissa 
since time immemorial. A hill-tribe originally 
belonging to the Dravidian race they were 
found mostly in Ganjam, Koraput and 
Kalahandi districts of Orissa and in the 
Bastar region which is now a part of Madhya 
Pradesh. In 1835 the rebellion of the Raja of 
Goomsur, which then formed a part of 
Ganjam district, against the British, resulted 
in the despatch of British troops and at its 
head Mr. G. E. Russell, Senior Member of 
the Board of Revenue of the Madras Presi- 
dency to suppress it. Russell was “the first 
person who discovered the existence of the 
rite of human sacrifice among the Khonds”! 
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Murder 


Sitakant Mahapatra 


and he brought it to the notice of Govern- 
ment in his first report of the year 1836. In 
his second report, deted the 11th May 1837, 
he entered more fully into the details of the 
rite, its purpose (or what he cunsidered to 
be its purpose) and nature. 


By 1837 Russell was fully conversant with 
the nature and extent of this ritual murder 
prevalent among the Kondhs. He was aware 
that this ritual which had been in practice 
among the Kondhs for centuries could not be 
suppressed immediately. In his own words 
“the superstition of ages cannot be eradicated 
in a day.’”? On the basis of his report the 
Government of Madras Presidency agreed 
that extinction of this baneful practice should 


be gradual and voluntary. Thus in the 
pioncering work in detecting the Meria 
sacrifice and initiating steps towardsits 


gradual eradication, Mr. Russell had the 
most important role and it was in fitness of 
things that in his memory the headquarters 
of the Agency in the hill-tracks of Orissa 
that was established for the suppression of 
thc Meria sacrifice and female infanticide 
came to be known as Russellkonda, Konda in 
the local language meaning a hillock. Russell 
was succeeded by Captain Campbell and with 
the active encouragement of the Government 
of Madras Presidency he led an expedition 
into the Kondh Malliahs in 1838 and rescued 
100 victims. In addition. he also secured a 
pledge from a number of Kondh leaders to 
abandone this “dreadful rite”. During 
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Campbells absence between 1842 to 1847, the 
work had been carried on by Mr. Frye and 
Mr. Mac Viccar and the operations of the 
Meria Agency with its headquarters at 
Russelkonda were also extended to Kalaliandi 
and Patna estates. Mac Viccar took the m~re 
important step of educating the people by 
establishing village schools and building roads 
in the area. He believed that exposure to the 
outside world would also be an important 
step towards the eventual eradication of this 
practice of ritual murder. When Campbell 
finally retired to England jn 1854, in his final 
report he expresscd “supreme satisfaction of 
seeing that his life’s work had been done.” 
Campbell persuaded the Kondhs to offer 
beasts in sacrifice in place of human beings. 
In his final report, he records the following 
prayer by the Kondhs to their Earth Goddess 
Taripennu or Berapennu: 


“O"' goddess we used to offer this sacrifice 
to you. 


Il 


The British view of the sacrifice and the 
rituals accompanying it were, however, based 
upon incomplete understanding of this 
primitive tribe's attitude to life and death and 
intense sense of community in which it had 
taken root. Russell did mention that the 
primarily ment to ensure 
immunity from disease and accidents and to 
ensure good crops. He also mentioned that the 
Kondhs believed that turmeric could not 
acquire its deep red colour without shedding 
of human blood in the tields where it was 
grown. According to him. this belief among 
the Kondhs was primarily responsible for the 
rite of human sacrifice. Needless to say, this 
was a very superficial view of the entire 
ritual complex that accompanied the sacrifice. 
It is necessary to look deeper into the nature 
and crigin of this sacrifice. This sacrifice 
used to be conducted by the Kondh priest who 


sacrifice was 
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You gave us good crops: seasons and 
health. 

Do not be angry with us O’ goddess. 
For giving you the blood of beasts instead 
of human blood. 
this gentleman 
(Campbell) 


Vent your anger un 
Who is well able to bear it. 
We are guiltless .""4 


Thus to sum up, the suppression of human 
sacrifice among the Kondhs of Orissa by the 
British administration had taken nearly 2 
decades 1836 to i854'. Accurding to our 
calculation during this period 1260 human 
beings had been saved from death and ani 
entire people had been introduced to the idea 
of giving up the crime that had been sanc- 
tioned alike by antiquity and superstition. 
The contributions of Russell, Macpherson, 
Campbell and Mac Viccar in organising and 
eradicating the ritual have been appropriately 
praised and admired by historians. 


is called Jani. A ritual song used to accompany 
this rite. The songisin three parts. The 
first part is sung when the Meria is ritualisti- 
cally purchase, The second pat is sung 
when the priest gives the first stab to the 
victim and the third part is usuaily recited in 
chorus by the entire village gathercd for the 
occasion. The song is taboo for all occosions 
other than this specific ritual occasion. Nor 
is it supposed to be recited by people other 
than the priests. 


The Meria oc the object otf sacrifice is gene- 
rally preserved and nurtured in the Saonta's 
(Village headman} house long bef re the 
sacrifice. All possible attention is endowed 
on the object of sacrifice. The villagers would 
go to the nouse of the Saonta on the day of 
the sacrifice and sing the following and then 
purchase the object. 
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Purchase of Mersa 


O’ our village-head. 

Our eldest. 

Have you got 

Baby fowls, baby peacocks ? 
Have you got sons ? 


Magh is here 

Pous is here 

Give us baby fowls 
Baby peacocks. 


We will pay its market value. 


The first stab by the priest and the overture 
The following sloka would be recited by the 
village priest and the first stab given to the 
object. The priest’s recitation would generally 
be followed by the chorus joined by all the 


villagers © 


Here we sacrifice the enemy 
Here we sacrifice the meria 
The gods eat-up this sacrifice 
The enemy is thus worshiped 
Let thcre be no collective loss 
Let not ‘tigers prowl 

The gods necd so many bribes 
So manyzofferings. 

Let there be no dark forests 
No calamity 

Let all be happy 

Live in peace. 


Jivocation to Earth (the Dharitri or Jhakar) 


Goddess 
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Let no famine 

Visit our land 

Plague our people, 

Our land and the world 

Let it ke in peace. 

In plenty 

Like the siali and gulo/n creepers 
Our crops flourish 

This offering we make 

To thee. 

The lulls of Kandarani Tinirani 
Reckamali, Kulerpani, 
Kodihinmadi, Sobahanmadi 


Pandramadi, Dandramedi 
Bayamadi, Hatimudi 

Guamadi, Andamadi 

Pasapatia, Sodtatia 

Lenijuwals. Raskakota (1) 

They are our home 

Let them prosper 

The lanceets (the sacrifice) 

The sword cats (the sacrifice) 
O' God we offer you 

So many bribes 

So many offerings 

Let onions grow well 

Garlics grow well 

We commit no sin, 

We have no guilt 

Wr only fecd the gods 

To you, our god 

This offering 

Let no creepers enmesh the head 
Nor thorns ‘prick 

O' god 

This rope you have ma de 

To tie the merita 

This sword and the axe you have 
made 

They eat the meria 

We have no sin 

We have done no wrong 

No crime have we committed 
Your black-smith has fashioned 
This axe 

Durga (2) eats 

Durga eats ever ything. 

Below, ‘Dharti the quiet ancient 
earth 

Above, ‘Dharma’, the god of 
justice 

And we offer 

Only small offering 

Insignificant 

The land will be happy 

The god will be happy. 


The life of the Kondh is punctuated by a 
cycle of festivals running round the year. 
This adds flavour to his otherwise drab life. 
The general tone of his songs is pessimistic. 
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brooding and meditative like - the shadows 
cast by thc densely-wooded hills over the 
cluster of huts that is his village. It is not 
that he despairs of life. If he did. he would 
not have survived the inclemencies of nature 
and the crueities of his more clever neigh- 
bours. In-fact. his belief in divine justices the 
cycles of life and an awareness of joy in little 
things keep him going. 


The Kondhs and Parajas are among the 
most primitive tribes not only in Orissa but 
in the whole of India. They live primarily in 
the hills of Koraput and Phulbani districts. 
The Kondhs were famous in history for the 
Meriah sacrifice. In the 1561 census their 
population in Orissa was about 8.2 lakhs and 
that of the Parajas 1.6 lakhs. 1971 cenus in 
Kondh population had gone up to a little 
above 9 lakhs. According to Macpherson. 
the word ‘Kondh’' is ‘derived from the Telgu 
word ‘Kanda’ meaning a hill. The Kondhs 
have been traditionally known for their 
simplicity and unique sense of hospitality. A 
guest in the village is treated with full honour 
and even when a Kondh family is starving, it 
would go out of its way to trecat the guest. 
As a matter of fact, an outsider becomes the 
guest of the entire village. The addiction to 
drinks and the rite of human sacrifice made 
the Britishers think that the Kondhs were a 
barbaric people given to orgies, to drinking, 
debauchery and murder. As is usual in these, 
this was based upon the complete misunder- 
standing of the significance of the rite of 
human sacrifice and the nature of 
Kondh polity and Kondu psychology. The 
Kondhs are an agricultural people. In most 
agricultural communities. the earth is 
worshipped as Goddess. Dhartani is mother 
earth; she sustains life by yielding crops. She 
allows the individual to play in her lap. 
dance, and romp about and at the end of the 
day, when weariness comes and the night 
closes in, she takes him back again to her 
flod. Dust returns to dust. Thus, the Kondh 
fcels indebted to Mother Earth and prays her 
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to give him good crops and to make his 
scciety live in plenty and prosperity. This is 
the basic inspiration behind the worship of 
Earth Goddess and the Meriah Puja (Human 
Sacrifice.’ There are different versions of 
the observance of this sacrifice in ancient 
times. Extracts from the Reports of 
Macpherson and Campbel, given as 
Appendices, indicate some versions of the 
sacrifice. The foollowing extracts from 
Dalton would give ‘another version of the 
same. 


“The Mer:iah Sacrifices, as they were 
called. and Kondh female infanticide, may 
now be regarded as amongst the plague spots 
of the land which have been effectually cured 
and obliterated by the enlightened treatment 
and strong hand of the British Government. 
It seems to be admitted, not only that the 
practices have ceased, but that the people 
have been actually weaned from thc fears 
and superstitions which gave rise to them. 
Nevertheless, no account of the Kondhs 
would be complete without a description of 
the mysterious and aweinspiring rites of a 
Meriah sacrificz, and a detail of the circum- 
stances under which temale infants were so 
unmercifully massacred. 


The Kondhs are strictly an agriculturai 
people and the salient points of their religious 
belief all have reference to the fertilization 
of the earth. 


Ten or twelve days before the time 
appointed for a sacrifice. the hair of the 
victim selected, till then unshaved, is cut 
off, and the villagers. having bathed, go to 
the sacred grove with the priest, who there 
invokes the goddess, and proclaims to her 
that they are preparing for her the repast 
she loves best. and implores ber favour in 
return. The festival itself lasts three days, 
and it is a time of unbridled license, drunken 
feasting and mad dances under excitement 
which the goddess is believed to inspire and 
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which it would be impious to resist. On the 
second morning, the victim. who has been 
kept fasting from the preceding evening, is 
carefully washed, dressed in ‘a new garment. 
and led forth from the village in solemn 
procession. with music and dancing, to the 
Meriah grove. This, as with the Oraons and 
other tribes, is a remnant of the old forest, 
kept sacred from the axe and haunted by 
ghosts and spirits. In the centre of the grove 
a post is set up sometimes between two plants 
of the ‘Sankissar' shrub: to which the victim 
is bound in a sitting posture by the priest. 
He isthen anointed with oil, ghee, and 
turmeric. adorned with flowers and 
worshipped, and therc is now great contention 
amongst the bystanders to obtain some relic 
of his sacred person, even a portion of the 
unguent with which he has been anointed. 
He is thus left all night, during which the 
licentious feasting of the previous night is 
resumed, and the air resounds with horrid 
revelry. At noon on the third morning these 
orgies terminate, and the assemblage proceeds 
with stunning shouts and pealing music to 
consummate the sacrifice. 


The victim must not die in bonds, and to 
prevent e.cape, of which there have been 
instances, the arms and legs are broken or 
stupefaction by opium is produced. 


The priest now offers prayers to the earth 
goddess for full granaries, increase of children, 
cattle, pigs, and poultry and for the decrease 
or disappearance of tigers and snakes; besides 
which, cach individual of the assembled 
multitude gives expression to the wish that 
is at the moment uppermost in his thoughts. 
The priest then recites the tradition of the 
origin of the sacrifice and the necessity they 
weiec under of continuing it. and this, 
according to the author 1am now chiefly 
quoting. is followed by a very long and 
somewhat sentimental, but at the same time 
argumentutive, conversation between the 
priest and mcriak. the object of the one 
being to show that the victim must calmly 
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submit to suffering in a cause so greatly to 
the benefit of mankind, and that bad nothing 
to complain of, as the Kondhs had purchased 
him for that special purpose; and of the 
other, to prove that he had been cruelly 
deceived, that be had not been a party to his 
own sale, but believing that he had been 
purchased asa labourer, he had honestly 
worked for his employer."® 


Captain Mac Vicar, in a report dated the 
éth April, 1851, thus described the mode of 
performing the sacrifice in Maji Deso., 
midway between Baud and Patna. “On the 
day of sacrifice, after the appointed 
ceremonies, the meriah is surrounded by the 
Kondhs, who beat him violently on the head 
with the Leavy metal bangles, which they 
purchase atthe fair, and wear on the 
occasion. If this docs not destroy life, an end 
is put to his sufferings by strangulation by 
means of a slit bamboo. Strips of flesh are 
then cut off the back and each recipient 
carries his portion to the stream which 
waters his fields, and there suspends it on 
a pole. The remains of the mangled carcass 
are then buried, and funeral obsequies are 
performed and repeated a year afterwards. 
This is apparently in imitation of the Hindu 
shradh.”’ 


From all the above it would be apparent 
that the British Army Officers and civilians who 
recor ded their knowledge of and encounter 
with, this rite of human sacrifice, could not 
appreciate its sociological and anthropological 
significance. Worship of the Earth Mother 
is almost a universal phenomenon in all the 
primitive cultures. It has been quite a task 
for anthropologists to classify and study the 
different forms of this worship, their origin, 
development and significance and how they 
are different from one culture to another- 
It is not proposed tou go into any technical 
discussion of this subject on which the 
literature is vast. This is only to emphasise 
the point that the sociological roots of 
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human sacrifice amd Earth worship wre not 
understood by the 19th Century British 
Civilians and army officers. The American- 
Indian, for example. refuses to till the soil 
hecause he will not wound the tody of his 
mother. the Earth. “It is a sin’, he would 
say. ‘to wound our God, tear or scratch our 
common mother by working at agriculture” 
and add ‘‘that you ask meto dig in the 
Earth ? Am I to take ‘a knife and plunge it 
into the breast of my mother ? But then, 
when I die, she will not gather me again into 
her bosom. You tell me to dig up and take 
away the stones. Must I mutilate her flesh so 
as to get at her bones? Then I can pmever 
again enter into her bodv and be born 
again''.° This is one ¢ xtreme of the mythology 
of the primitives relating to Earth Mother- 
Other Indian myths speak of a remote age in 
which the ‘‘Earth-Mother produced -human 
beings in the same manner as she now 
produces bushes or reeds’.” The birth of a 
child from the darkness of the womb to 
outside light is compared to the coming out 
from the darkness of earth's womb to 
the surface sunlight. In the primitive 
mind regeneration has always a significance at 
a return to the fundamentals and ‘a repetition 
of the cosmogony’. Wheelwright has studied 
this aspect of the ‘laborious journey from 
the darkness of the passing of the earth to 
the surface of the soil and into the light"”.® 


Paul Radin bas thus narrated the expe- 
rience of an Iowa Shaman recounting the 
experience of reincarnation ‘‘Down there, 
I remained conscious all the time. One day 
I heard the sounds of little children outside, 
and other sounds two, and I decided to go 
out. Then it seemed to me that I went thro- 
ugh a door, but in reality, I was just newly 
born from a woman. As soon as I had come 
out, the cool air chilled me and I began to 
cry."* This is supposed to be the call of 
Mother Earth and it seeks to connect the 
ontogenetic with the filogenetic. The Kondh 
like most other primitives always feels a 
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mysterious sence of union with the earth. 

There is also somcthing quite different : the 

mystical experience of autochthony; the 

profound feeling of having come from the soil, 

of having been born of Earth in the same way 

that the Earth, with her inexbaustible fecun- 

dity, gives tirth co the rocks. rivers, trees 

and flowers. '° The rites of the Earth Mother 
are thus reiterations of the events which hap- 

pened in illo tempore in mythical times. The 

rituals of the Terra mater refers man back to 

his primeval association with the Earth and 
the symbolic assumption of the organic link 
of man with Mother Earth. Human sacrifices 
wece prevalent in many agrarian primitive 
cultures. Frazer has discussed them in detail 
in his Spirits of the Corn and The Golden 
Bough. Mircea Eliade has also documented 
many of these forms in Patterns in Compag- 

rative Religion. Here jis the account of 
meriah sacrifice in Frazer : 


‘The meriah was a voluntary victim, bought 
by the community. He was allowed to live 
for years. he could marry and have children. 
A few days before the sacrifice the meriah 
was consecrated, that is, he was identified 
with the divinity to be sacrificed; the 
people danced around, and worshipped him. 
After this. they prayed to the Earth: 
‘O Goddess. we offer the this sacrifice; 
give us good harvest, good seasons and 
good health." And they added turning to the 
victim: “We have bought thee and have not 
seized thee by force: now we sacrifice thee 
and may no sin be accounted to us”. “The 
ceremony also included an orgy lasting several 
days. Finally the meriah was drugged with 
opium. and, after they had strangled him, 
they cut him into pieces. Each of the villages 
received a fragmznt of his body which 
they buried in the fields- The remainder of 
the body was burnt. and the ashes strewn 
over the land.” 


The elaborate ritual accompanying the 
sacrifice: the wild rejoicings which preceded 
and followed indicate the intense involvement 
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of the community in this ritual sacrifice. In 
the song the prayer for good crop, for peace 
and plenty is elogent about the concern for 
community. This is reminiscent not only of 
the Vedic slokas where the Rain God, the 
Wind God. the tarth Goddess are invoked 
for confering peace and prosperity on the 
community ; their song to also comparable to 
‘the ritual invocation songs called Bakhens 
prevalent among the Santals where gods and 
goddesses are propitiated with requests for 
plenty of rains which will make the crop 
thrive and ‘‘hundred grains grow from one 
seed." Itis also worth notbing that the 
Kondhs disclaim all sense of guilt in this 
matter of human sacrifice. After all it is 
meant for the gods. The gods have to be 
offered so many bribes and they offer a human 
being only as a ‘small offering’ so that no 
creepers will enmesh the head, no thorns will 
prick. And in any case the gods have made 
the sword and the axe and “they eat the 
Mecria”’. The sacrifice is given so that the 
land will be happy, the gods will be happy. 
As mentioned earliar, the actual sacrifice of 
the victim was made in different ways. Some 
times the victim was dragged along the 
fields by the group who cut the flesh from 
his body till he died. Elsewhere, the victim 
was tied to a wooden elephant or large-sized 


peacock symbolising the Earth Goddess which 
revolved round a post and as it revolved. the 


people cut the flesh from his body. The 
method of ‘putting the victim to death was 
made deliberately painful as the belief was 
that the more tears he shed, the more 
abundant would be the supply of rain. The 
victim's blood was similary supposed to cause 
the redness of turmeric. The victim who was 
ritually worshipped dressed up in new 
clothes, taken in procession in the village and 
virtually treated as a god, was thus supposed 
to possess supernatural powers. Lord Alwin 
in his minutes of the year 1841 had observed: 
“In the religion of the KondAhs we find traces 
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of the primitive elemental worship of the 
Vadas before it was overlaid by the super- 
structure which now almost conceals it from 
our eyes.” It may not be out of place to 
mention here that human sacrifices before 
gods or goddesses prevailed in many areas of 
India. In Bastar area of Madhya Pradesh and 
in Jeypore territory of Orissa. human beings 
were sometimes sacrificed before the image 
of Kali, the dark Goddess of death and 
Time As Elwin mentions in his Meria 
Murder and Suicide (pages 71-74), the Rajas 
and Gond chiefs of Bastar used to offer 
human sacrifice in honour of Danteswari, 
the tutelary goddess uf Bastar. Danteswari 
was identified with Kali. -It is reported that 
once the Raja of Bastar organised the most 
expensive sacritice that had ever been hcard 
of ; on which occasion 27 adult males had 
been immolated.!? 


The 


Junnag. 


Hindus ‘call ‘the maria victims as 
At Ramgiri in the Jeypore taluk, 
2 Junna victims were sacrificcd by the 
Hindus to propitiate a local goddess 
Goorboneshanni who was supposed to be at 
the bottom of a hole 18 inches square and 3 
feet deep. In 1851 in Jeypore taluk, a girl of 
about 12 years of age was sacrificed at the 
shrine of another goddess Kanakadurga as 
cholera was spreading and taking many lives 
in the area. In May 1854 a female junna aged 
10 years was sacrificed by the Rani of Jeypore 
in fulfilment ofa vow for the restoration of 
health. In Mac Viccar's report there are also 
references to human sacrifices celebrated 
during Dusserah—the object in all cases was 
to pray for benefits and to ward off evils. 
Thus the Kondh rite of human ssacrifice has 
to be seen in the broad cross-cultural 
perspective of ‘the worship of Earth Goddess 
for the welfare of the community and to 
invoke their blessinge for warding off diseases 
and death and to ‘seek peace and prosperity 
for the group. 
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Pregnancy and Childhood rites among the 
Sinhala Buddhists 


Birth. of all life's phenomena, is accepted 
2s the most significant. Although its 
importance is to a degree unrecognised in a 
worid in which it is reported to be happening 
rather tov frequently the folk rites associated 
with it have not declined proportionately. 
It is so among the S°nhala Buddhist people 
of SriLanka among whom there hardly 
appears to be a parent vw:l:o seems to have 
under-rated such ceremonies whatever his 
er her standing in life may be. 


Rites connected with birth start before 
the actual event-a few months after the 
conception- The Sinhala classics refer toa 
series of rites called gab pPergharal in which 
expression gab (—garbha) means the womb 
with child, and perahara (- parihara, care) 
35 suggestive of the rites as of the articles 
that arc necessary for their performance 
Unfortunatcly. these references (made in 
connection with royal ladies do not go to 
+De extent of naming at last a few of these 
activities, and hence it is not possible to say 
exactly what form they took during the 
contemporary times. 


But folk activities: specially inp agricultural 
societies (as known in SriLanka)are generally 
slow to chaiuge and, therefore, one may well 
regard that much of what happens now took 
piace even then. 


One of the first things done after a few 
months of pregnancy is a visit to the Buddhist 
tmple-vihara or fHansala-situated in the 
.ocality or even to a famous shrine dedicated 
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Tilaka Vitharane 


to a deity. It may be don on a full-moon day- 
Pasalosoaka—when a “Buddhist temple is 
popularly patronised and many religious 
functions are performed; or it may be the 
day of the eighth waxing phase of the moon 
Pura atavaka—which preceeds the full moon 
by a week, when also temples are patronised; 
or. it may be just another day preferably 
during the moon's waxing phase. The usual 
rites are performed : the offering of flowers, 
light and incense tothe stupg or dagaba 
tthe relic dorse) and the bodhi tree, and of 
flowers, light, incense, food, medicinal 
articles, etc., to the statue of the Buddha 
inthe shrine room (filima ge), and the 
listening tothe sermon delivered by the 
officiating monk. Inthe course of these 
rites the would be mother and the others 
participating on ber behalf express the wish 
that the daru gaba—the womb with child — 
remains piotected with ‘the aid of the Triple 
Gem’ (trividha ratnadharayen or teruvan 
saranin)’. A money-gift (panduru) is 
genera:ly placed in the temple till. And in 
addition to the usual offerings to the bodhs 
tree, its root and lower pari of the trunk are 
bathed in milk and water, and an offering 
of milk-rice-kirifindu dana — may be made. 


In the case of Buddhist temples which 
also house shrines to various deities such as 
Visnu or Upulvan®%, Kataragama, Saman, 
Vibhisana. Pattini, etc., the usual offerings 
inclusive of the fPandurs are made and the 


wish expressed in front of the respective 
effigies. 
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A vow (baraya) is also taken, sometimes, 
to be made good on condition that there is a 
safe delivery and both mother and child are 
well : to light a set number of lamps (even 
electric ones, today) around the stupa or 
the brdhsi, to decorate the bodhi with flags 
and banners, to bathe the Dbodhi with milk, 
to gift curtains to the effigies and even to 
bring the infant and lav it down in the 
bomaluva and the dagab maluva (the eres 
around the bodhi and the stupa, respectively) 
and at the feet of the statue of the Buddha 
or of the respective deities. 


Such vows are also taken at the more 
famous Buddhist shrines such as the 
Samantakuta,* the Dalada Maligava (Tooth 
Relic Temple) at Kandy and the Sri Maha 
Bodhi (the Sacred Bodhi Tree) at Anuradha- 
pura, and the important shrines of deities as 
at Alutnuvara and Ratnapura (Saman), 
Kalaniya ( Vibhisana ), Devinuvara or 
Devundara ( Visnu-Upulvan) and Kataragama 
(Kataragama), specially by those resident in 
the respective localities. 


A more simple rite may also be performed 
at a home itself. After a short prayer a coin 
or two washed in pure water or saffron 
water (water admixtured with powdred 
turmeric®) referred to as kaha diyara (‘yellow 
water’) is wrapped in a strip of clean white 
cloth, tied and placed at some elevation such 
as the top of the house wall, door frame or 
window-trame, with the relevant wish, to be 
depusited into a temple till after the event. 


This initial ritual in many of its forms 
may even be repeated; but a more important 
requircment is that the expectant mother 
abides her time in as much pure thoughts 
as possible and the maximum oft mental 
harmony with no physical conflicts whatso- 
ever. 


In about the seventh month is held cither 
of two rites: the Has visi mal baliya and the 
garbha santi baliye. In the case of the 
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former 25 (Pas visi) small chambers (gab! of 
3 to 4 inches each are made on some plaim 
surface with strips of plantain bark and cach, 
dedicated ‘to the 12 pianetary deities and 
other spirits, is filled with betel, milk rice, 
puffed corn and coins. The shumans (ha fpu} 
chant the whole night entreating the blessing 
of all those divinities. etc. In the case of the 
latter a small effigy of clay is made of which 
che upper half represents a pregnant iady and 
the lowers; a cobra tails and a mght-long 
chanting is held. 


In about the 8th or the 9th month of 
pregnancy the more ‘weil-to-do would ho'd a 
pirit ceremony in which the Buddhist monks 
chant the more important Pali sutfas such as 
the Ratana, Maha Mangala Karaniya Metta, 
Angul:ma!la, Dhammacakka and Atanatiya 
throughout a night. A decorated mandafpua is 
constructed within the house and the mcnks 
are brought in a procession with flas-bearers. 
torch-bearerss drummers, etc., and the 
ceremony “is intended -to bestow blessing on 
the lady and her foetus. Morning and mid- 
day alms (dana) are offered ‘to the monks the 
next day. It is customary for a pot of pure 
water to be placed inside the mandapa, and 
a long of spool of thread of three strands to bz 
unwound from inside the mandapa over tho 
entire audicnce (who romain seated on mats’ 
so that every-one has a chance of ‘holding ic 
In the morning at the end of the chanting ons 
of the monks offers a little of the water 
(pirit Pan)to the cupped hands ‘uf the 
expectant mother and tiesa piece of the 
thread (pirit ntl) on her right wrist. Atl 
others present receive this gift of ‘fortified’ 
water and thread. 


There was once the custom of performing 
a non-Buddhist rite the Ratr 
intended ‘to bestow the desired protection 
from evil speils cast by dvmoniac spirits. 
specially the Rata Yaka This ritual invoives 
an outdoor chanting and dancing ceremony 
for one whole night. Until about 3 a- in. loud 
chanting and drumming and the shrill blow ing 


Yakuma- 
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ct fiutes fill the air to the tune of which is 
held unmasked dancing when the performers 
are clothed generally in whitc. The second 
phasc is composed of masked dancing at which 
several of 18 horrible demons arc depicted 
ene after another in an extremly fiendish 
display, each performance marked by loud 
and rapid drumming. the brandishing of 
torches, shouts and hoots. After the perfor- 
mancc. in the morning. blessing is bestowed 
on the ‘patient’ and the wish is made that 10 
are at an end—kotiyak dosa 
nitarandayi. The Rata Yakuma does not 


appear to be as popular now as it wasa 
gencration ago. 


million evils 


A smail ‘scale santi karnda (performance 
to cast blessing’) lasting wunly a few hours of 
the day-time and held indoors is also known. 
There is no dancing livre, but only a loud and 
continvous chanting of stanzas eulogising 
planctary and other deities, and entreating 
them to grant protection to the lady in 
delicate health. The blessings of -the Buddhist 
Triple Gem is also evoked. All remain seated 
when this performance is on; and offerings 
of light, fruits and flowers are placed on low 
altars constructed of sticks. and young 
coconut leaves (gokkola). Vegetarian meals are 
the ourdcr of the day. 


With the onsct of labour pains the 
t:mpler of thc rites mentioned abovc may be 
rcpeated by a houschold representative and 
fresh Pandiuru tied up. 


Subsequent post-natal ceremonies are 
generally simple and short-lasting. The first 
is performed when the infant is no more than 
an hour old- A few drops of breast-milk is 
collected into a small receptacle, and a gold 
ornament such as a ring is rubbed in it for 
two or thrce minutes. Next a senior male 
relative such as an uncle takes the baby in 
his urms and applies in its mouth that milk 
with the index finger of bis right hand. This 
small ceremony is called the ran kiri kata 


gama, ‘the application in the mouth of 
gold-milk. 
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The next ceremony is the dorata vaduma- 
the ‘presentation outdoors’, which is actually 
the first exit of the infant from inside the 
precincts of the house in which he was born. 
This ‘presentation’, performed in about a 
wcek after-wards, is always towards the east 
a short time aftur sunrise, of course, at an 
auspicious moment, and is possibly a small 
scale solar ritual. However, this is the new~ 
born'’s first trip out, and is in most instances, 
to the shrine at which a yow was taken be- 
fore his arrival on earth- Once at the shrine, 
the baby is kept on the ground (as -referred 
to above) and the usual rites performed. The 
biessings ‘of ‘the Triple Gem and the deities 
on thc infant are finally invoked. 


These two post-natal rites are possible 
only under circumstances under which a birth 
takes place in a household (usually in the 
mother’s parental home, traditionally) in 
which a few senior relatives arc also persent 
at the time, and is possible to a limited extent 
today when expectant mothors are admitted 
to hospitals, maternity homes, etc. A later 
visit to the shrine however: remains possible. 


Another minor rite is the hisake kapimg 
the first cutting of the hair, performed in 
about three months after birth, also done at 
an auspicious moment and facing the prescri- 
hed direce.un. 


In the case of a girl the ears are bored 
also at an auspiciuus moment, etc. There is 
not age iimit; however, although it is an odd 
(and not an even) month of her age that is 
selected for this pur} ose. 


During the 9th or the Lith month in the 
case of a girl, and the 10th or the 12th in the 
case of a buy the time for a more important 
rite arrives for which a few near-relatives 
are also invited. This is the ceremony at 
which the baby is introduced to solid food — 
bat kavima, ‘the causing of the eating of rice’ 
or indul kata gama, ‘the application in the 
mouth otf what is eaten’; and i$ held at an 
auspicious moment. Many eatables including 
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milk-rice are placed on a mat spread on the 
floor and a coconut oil lamp is lit. The relat- 
ions gather round and the baby, so far 
unable to stand, on being placed nearby at 
the auspicious moment and facing the pres- 
cribed direction. crawls on to the mat, begins 
to meddle with the fare laid out thete on and 
finally; takes a few crumbs of whatever, is 
appealing to him to the mouth. The ceremony 
thus being over, general feasting begins. 


The final childhood rite arrives during the 
baby's third year when heis introduced to 
the letters of the alphabet.— the ata fot 
tabima, lit. ‘placing the hand in the book’. 
Not only is an auspicious moment (the best 
of which is the asterism called the sarasvats 
yoga) but a person of intellectual standing 
such as a monk, teacher or native: physician 
has to be agreed upon. Once this selection is 
made, he is ‘invited home or the child is 
taken to his home. If a monk, the child is 
always taken tothe temple at which he 
resides. in such a case the elders carry a tray 
of catables including umnilk-rice and ripe 
plantains along with the articles necessary 
for a short puja ritual. The guru takes the 
child to his side, opens out the primor with 
the letters of the alphabet set out in large 
type, takes the child's right hand with the 
index finger pointing in his and with the 
onset of the prescribed moment utters n4m0 
buddhaya. siddhirastw and or 
saragnays (‘refuge of the Triple Gem’); next he 
places the child’s pointing index finger on the 
first letters and utters a-yanu and in a-yanu 
etc. and the child repeats. A few letters 
thus of the Sinhala alphabet anda few 
figures and a few letters of the English 
alphabet are thus read out for the child to 
utter, anda letter or two are drawn on a 
slate with both the guru and the child 
holding the slat. -pencils and the brief cere- 
mony is over. Feasting begins if it was held 
at home. 


teruwuvian 


The first ten or twelve years of a child's 
life is generally susceptible to the effects of 
the evil-eye (as vaka) and evilmouth (kata 
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vaha). If any such supposed signs as of 
constant illness, blisters, injuries, etc. appear 
a santi karma as describe above may be held. 
But the special antidote to these effects is 
supposed to be the vaturs matiritma, ‘the 
chanting of water’. A shallow well is dug on 
the previous day towards dusk, and a pot of 
water is collected out of it well before sun- 
rise, say between 4 a. m. and 5 a. m., ‘before 
the crows kaw’. The charmer arrives at dawn 
and sitting down on a low seat keeps the 
pot in front of him and drops into it a few 
tufts of cotton wool, a small piece of white 
sandalwood, a b.t of char-coal, bits ot 
turmeric and ginger, a few grains of paddy, 
a few seeds of mustard and gingelly etc., and 
begins uttering softly a chint (mantra) whilst 
churning the water with a twig, of about a 
foot In length, of lime piant. Although the 
mantra is 2 very short one itis uttered in 
repitition a 108 times so that the whole 
ritual takes abouc an hour. At the end, the 
child is calléd up to himand the water 
sprinkled over his face and head, and a cup 
of itis given over to him to drink. The 
child also may wash his face and hands with 
some more of the water and later bathe his 
whole body before the elapse of three sessions 
(tun vel) after which the efficacy of the charm 
is supposed to disappear. The lime twig is 
not put on the ground -it is place on an 
elevation. say. on the lower part of the roof. 
If after three sessions the leaves develop a 
few dark spots and any water left begins to 
stink, it is beiieved tbat the child was afflic- 
ted with the evil eye and/or evil mouth and 
that the effects have come to an end; but if 
the leaves dry off without any such sign no 


affliction is supposed to have taken place. 


The JO0th year is also supposed to be a vital 
one as it is believed that planetary afflictions 
(graha dos@) tend to befall after the 9th 
birth-day-namaya napfurayi (‘nine is 
dangerous’) being a popular saying. Under 
such circumstances a santi karma may be 
held, or even a firit ceremony, if the house- 
hold 1s an affiucnt one. 
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NOTES 


Kavya Sekharaya—ed. Ratmalane Dharmarama (Colombo, 1947) III. 6 
The ‘Triple Gem’ in Buddhism is composed of Buddha. Dhamma and Samgha. 


A Syneretic deity in Sri Lanka. The Hindu deity Visnu and the local deity Upulvan 
or Utpalavarna are both blue, and hence they havc come to be regarded as one. 

Aiso called Sri Pada (lit. ‘Holy Foot’ ), because the Buddha is supposed to have left 
the impression of His feet on its summit ! Mahavamsa 1. 77), Samanole & Adam's 
Peak. 

Regarded as a ritual purifier by the Sinhala Buddhists. 
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Myths of Juang 
A STUDY IN SPATIAL VARIATION 


1. Introductien 


Reaiigion is not removed from life of the 
people of a culture irrespective of the degree 
of sophistication it has attained at present in 
the process of evolution. The sum total of 
ideas and beliefs which we term cosmology 
and which is manifested through the ritual- 
istic behaviour is the basis of group identity 
that binds it own members together and 
differentiates from others. Broadly, mythology 
which is sum total of the myths of a particular 
culture, is an explanatory model as to what the 
universe is like. Functionally, comprehension 
of this model lends support to the very cause 
of existence of the individual living in the 
said culture. Then he is not allowed to gec 
lost in the bewildering array of phenomena, 
natural and the like, that take place around 
him. 


Folklore is considered as the repository of 
such myths, alongwith tales, proverbs, riddles 
and even tungtwisters and puns and, there- 
fore, constitutes a signficant aspect of the 
aesthetic culture of a people. It is considered 
as the ‘Oral literature’ of a culture because 
it provides the ‘vehicles for the artistic 
expression of the life of a people!. The under- 
lying unity of these vehicles lie in having the 
two common characteristics relating to their 
form and means o£ communication. These 
are exclusively verbal and ‘orally transmitted 
from one generation to the other’. 


Study of myths as a part of folklore of 
people constitute an important field of serious 
anthropologial research for varied reasons. 
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Apart from the basic necessity of rendering 
an insight into the form and content of the 
oral literature. it performs diverse functions. 
The spatial as well as temporal dimen-ions 
covered by the existence of a particular myth 
provides scope for a fruitful analysis that may 
cast into relief the trends of diffusion and 
the direction of general cultural change of a 
people or peoples among whom it exists. As 
myths are verbally transmitted from gener i- 
tion to generation change of character and 
local in the text is likely to occur although 
the broad framework remains intact. But 
such change detected at a particular point of 
time helps analyse the underlying motives and 
psychology of such people during that time. 
A study in to the variation of the texts of a 
myth, therefore, is of as much importance as 
that of collection of a complete set of myths 
relating to the culture as a whole. 


The present paper aims to describe a parti- 
cular myth of a tribe that changes its text 
over a span of geographical area. The text 
has been collected by late Dr. Elwin from the 
different’ areas inhabited by Juang of Orissa. 
The narrative relatcs to how earth and man 
were created in the begining. 


2. The text? 


‘“Dbarm made two-and-half portions of 
earth, but he could not steady it; it shook to 
and fro. From the dirt in his armpit he made 
a tiger and tigress; from them was born Bago 
Risi. Soon be hud a little sister; she was 
Patrosurant. These two came together and 
there was a son Risi Putro. Dharam thought 
in his mind. ‘How shall I make the earth 
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steady ? Otherwise it will be hard for these 
folk to live’. The gods said, ‘Let us get Bagho 
Risi’s son’. They went to his house and ~aid, 
‘Brother give us a cock’. The old man got up 
to fetch it, but his wife told him not to give 
it. ‘They really want our son’. The old man 
went back and said, ‘We have no cock’. The 
gods said, ‘Give us your son, and we will 
make you young and give you two sons 
instead’. The old man agreed but the mother 
told the boy to dress himself in iron knives 
and swords; she gave him an iron bow twelve 
hands long and an iron arrow twelve hands 
long. The gods sent tiger to catch the boy, 
but the tiger was afraid and did nothing. At 
last the gods laughted at the boy- “‘Whata 
dirt stinking fellow you are '’ ‘So said tbe 
gods. ‘Why don’t you bathe sometimes ?’ The 
boy went to a lake and tried to bathe with 
one hand. He held the bow and arrow with 
the other. The tiger followed him but when 
it saw this it went away. The gods laughed 
again. ‘You can’t get clean with only one 
hand’. This time the boy put his weapons 
down on a rock beside him and began to 
bathe with both hands. The tiger leapt on 
him and killed him. The gods came and 
caught him by the feet. They swung him 
round and his blood flew out in all directions. 
Wherever it fell the earth became steady. 
From his hands and feet came the hills and 
mountains; from his hair grew the jungle. But 
‘his parents Bagho Risi and Patrosurani grew 
young again and had twelve sons and 
daughters. Thus the Juang came into the 
world.” (Text 7) 


“The earth at the beginning LUD-LUD- 
LUD. Mahapurub wondered how to make 
it steady and a fit home for men. From his 
thinking, Rusi was born in an anti-hill. He 
came uut and began to hammer una stone. 
For twelve years Rusi hammered on his stone. 
One day as he came out of the ant-hill 
hammering on the stone, an As,ur girl came 
ty naked. She saw Rusi, and said in her mind 
“This is good. 1 will make this creature my 
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husband’. She came towards Rusi. Now in 
those days girls were not beautiful. They 
had bards and the vulva hung down like a 
bag between the legs. Rusi saw her coming 
and thinking. ‘‘This girl will certainly cat 
me’. He ran into his ant-hill. The Asurin 
searched everywhere for Rusi but could not 
find him. She sat down on the ant-hill. 
‘What is the us? of going anywhere else? 
She stayed there seven days and seven nights, 


but Rusi did not come out. The 
Asurin thought, '‘I’Jl hide and then he'll 
come’. When she had hidden herself, 


Rusi came out, looked all round and thinking 
himself safe, hammered on his stone and sarg. 


The Asur girl came up behind and caught 
him by the shoulders. Rusi was frightened. 
“Let me go. Don't devour me”. “‘No, no, 
don’t be afraid. I want to make you my 
husband, but your brothers or sisters will 
devour me". ‘‘No, Iam all alone. There is 
nothing to fear.” 

So Rusi and the Asurin lived together; 


they both were naked. When Mahapurub 
heard of it, he thought, ‘What shall I do 
when they have children ?' He went to them 
and said, ‘The earth is not yet ready’. They 
replied, ‘What can we do to make it steady ?’ 
He said, ‘Find the Kapila cow and kill it; 
then the earth will be steady. Rusi and his 
wife went to find the cow. They came to 
Baora Parbat and found the Kaplia eow sitting 
there. Rusi tied a rope round its neck and 
pulled it along- The Asurin went behind 
and pushed. They took it to Gounasika and 
killed it there. As its blood fell on the 
ground the earth was made steady. Rusi and 
his wife ate the flesh, and ever since 
have eaten beef: (Text. No. 2) 


we too 


“A somewhat similar story ‘coimcs from 
Kajuriya in Keonijbar State. 


At first the earth shook DAL-DAL-DAL- 
DAL, But Rusi brought a balck caw Gonasika 
and sacrified it there. The earth became steady 
and he sat down to feast- on the flesh. The 
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seven kaniya came hungry to the world: they 
said to each other, ‘what is this Rusi eating ? 
Let us beg a little and cat it’. They sent the 
eldest sister to the Rusi. ‘When <hr saw him 
she feii in love witu him 4) and sat beside 
him eating beef. “It got ‘nte end tlie second 
girl went to call her. She saw the eldest 
sister sitting beside Rusi and called to her, 
but she took no notice. Inthis way five 
sisters went to call the girls but she took no 
notice. At last the youngest came, and with 
her eyes she saw that the girls was eating 
beef with Rusi. She called to the others. 
‘‘Come and look at this’. 


Rusi buried the cow's head in the ground. 
There was a great noise and from the cow's 
nose the water suprted out. Six of the kaniya 
ran aways: thinking that Rusi was going to 
kill them. But when Rusi saw them running. 
he sprinkled the cow's blood on them and they 
turned into mountains: the youngest was 
Malyagiri, the next youngest was Nilgiri, then 
Tamkogiri, Samkagiri, Subedargiri and 
Tupargiri. When Rusi threw the blood the 
girls were running in all directions, looking 
back over their shoulder towards him. So all 
these mountains are always looking back over 
their shoulders towards Malayagiri. But the 
eldest girls stayed with Rusi and became his 
wife. (Text No. 3) 


“The Juang of Balipsl described how 
originally there was nothing but water. On 
the water fioated a lotus leaf. On this grew 
a banyan ure and ‘in the tree lived an ant. 
This ant possessed a little earth. When the 
gods wanted to make the carth they did not 
know how to approach the ant, so they made 
a doll from the dirt of their bodies and when 
it was ready put life into it. This was 
Markand Rusi. He went to the banyan tree 
and asked the ant for its earth. It refused to 
give it. and tried to bite the Rusi. But be 
caught “it and squeezed it till it excieted 
earth. As the earth feli on the water the 
world came into being. ‘Then only Markand 
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Rusi was on earth. Not even the gods wore 
there. He was very lonely and longed for 
someone to serve him. He made two dolis of 
earth and ask-~d Dram Deofi to put life 
into them. Both were boys. Markand Rusi 
said. ‘‘Thcre ‘> nc girl. How can these boys 
people the earth ?° He tore his ioin-cloth into 
four bits. He himself were one bit. He gave a 
bit to each boy. Then he made two morc 
dolls and again asked Dharam Deota for ‘ito. 
Now there were two girls. There was onty 
cloth for one girl: the other wore leaves. Th: 
elder brother married the giri who wore 
leaves; the younger the one who wore cloth. 
When they grew up Markand Rusi made an 
axe and said to the boys. Go and cut th: 
jungle. sow your seed and eat’. He cailed 
the elder Juang and the younger Bhuiya. ‘You 
are both Matisar’, he said. ‘You wii:l aiways 
be brothers.’ (Text No, 4) 


“A Pal-lahara ‘version of the some story 
tells how Rusi and his wife six sons and fivc 
daughters (sometimes the figure is twoive 
sons and eleven daughters.) The children vi 
Mahasaro were Juang. From Ganosaro were 
born Sahibs and Rajas. From Danu-aro were 
born Savara and Mallaro. From Ambasarv 
were born Bhuiya. Tosa and Gaur from 
Dukanaiko were born Jora, Koriya and Kisan. 
From Guwariamundobhagiya weie born pan, 
Kol, Hadi and Brahmin Greatest of ali are 
the Juang. The sahibs are our 
brothers. (Text No. 5) 


younger 


3. Analysis 


The variations in the text of the myc 
are illuminating as these provide clues to 


understanding of the following: 


(1) The Juangs at different localities have 
different version of their own which have 
been profoundly intluenced by the religion of 
sorrounding Hindu population. The degree of 
variation can be observed as the ¢zntral theme 
of sacrificing a human being for steadying 
the carth 1s substituted for sacrificing a cow 
for the same purpose. 


Human sacrifice is 
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abhorred by the Hindus and as such, the 
{celing have been spared in subscquent texts, 


(11) Sacrifice of cow and eating beef also 
despised in Hindu culture. But the Juangs 
cannot afford to provide a substitute. On the 
other hand the close association with Hindu 
popuiation need to he sustained. Hence, a 
synthesis is to be attempted ‘and justification 
of cating beef has to be provided. The text 2 
and 3 provide the justifications. 


t11} The descriptions of the text reveal the 
degree of incorporation of Hindu mythological 
characters. The more the amount of incorpor- 
ation the more js the evidence of change 
pronounce of culture change. Text 4 and Text 
5 provide illustration because these are 
obtained from areas such as Dhenkanal and 
Pal-Lahara inhabited by Juangs. who have 
achieved a greater degree of assimilation with 
the neighbouring Hindu population than ‘that 
of Juang who live in Juangpirh and Bhuiyan 
pirh area of Keonjhar- 


tiv) It has been held “‘Folklore also gives 
us clues to the hidden reactions to social 
sanctions that on the surface seem to be 
complied with willingly enough.3™ In this 
statement of M. J. Herskovits tries to impress 
that the hidden desires are manifested through 
distorting the customary behaviour in tales 
and myths. The sacred characters are found 
to commit incest which is forbidden in the 
social life of any community. Examples of 
these abound in the tribal myths. Text 1 
describes how brother marries the sister 
which among the Juangs is considered 


incestuous. The description concerning 
incest is absent where the Juang are closely 
sorrounded by Hindu population. Regulations 
of sex in Hindu culture is more rigid than 
that of the tribals. Hence, the absence of 
such description in myths collected from 
Dhenkanal and Pal Lahara areas. 


(v) In Text-4 and Text-5 we find a glaring 
difference concerning the creation of the first 
races of man. In text-4 the Juang and Bhuiyan 
are created first. This is indicative of the 
locality of the myth where first contact 
between the above two tribes was made and 
the degree of isolation from the non-tribal 
communities is more. In Text-5 the locality 
cf the myth is Pal-Lahara where Juangs were 
created alongwith other tribal and non tribal 
communities such as Sahibs, Rajas (Kings), 
Gaurs (Cowherds) Hadi (sweepers), Bhuiya 
etc. In reality, a number of communities 
sorround the Juangs of Pal-Lahara. 


As has been stated earlier serious 
research into the folklore of tribal communi- 
ties is apt to reveal many interesting facets 
of the verbal and non-verbal art forms of a 
society. The present paper is analysed from a 
particular point of view, i.e. the spatial 
variations of myths, the date being collected 
from a secondary source. Original date 
collected through first hand observation is 
apt to facilitate analysis from structural, 
aesthetic. philosophical and psychological 
angles. The State of Orissa provides a virgin 
field for serious anthropological researchess 
into the folklore of the great many tribes. It 
is an enriched field exploration of which is yet 
awaited. 
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A note on Moral Principles and the Dult of the 
guru in the Bhagabat purana 


In what follows, I propose to bring out the 
significance of the Guru cult and its rele- 
vance to moral principles. The Bhagabata 
Purana advocates the cult of the guru 
(preceptor)- A Brahmin after turning to an 
Abadhuta (mendicant) travells far and wide 
and makes twenty four Gurus Among the 
gurus are included human persons. different 
animals, insects and above all different 
inanimate objects. The twenty four gurus of 
the Abadhuta are as follows : (1) the earth, 
(2) air, (3) the sky, (4) water, (5) fire. (6) the 
moon, (7) the sun, (8) the dove. (9) the 
python, (10) the ocean, (11) the insect, (12) the 
bee, (13) the elephant, (14) the honey collec- 
tors (15) the deer, (16) the fish, (17) a 
prostitute named Pingala, (18) a hunting bird 
named Kurara, (19) the child, (20) a Brahmin 
girl, (21) the snake, (22) the spider, (23) an 
insect named Pesakruta, (24) and the archer. 


The Abadhuta learns different moral 
principles from different gurus. From the 
earth he learns to be tolerant and to live for 
others, from the air, to be indifferent and to 
mix with all sorts of people and things 
without any attachment, from the sky, to be 
indifferent, from water to do good to others, 
and from fire to dine any where and vvery 
where. From tle moon he learns to realise 
that the soul is immortal from the sun he 
learns the virtue of detachment, from the dove 
he learns to develope an attitude of indiffer- 
ence to the worldly life, and from the python 
he learns not co discriminate in food. From 
the ocean he learns not to be disturbed, from 
the insect and the elephant he learns not 
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to be attracted towards the womenfolk, from 
the bee he learns not to save and accumulate 
wealth, from the deer he leaans not to be 
deceived by the auditory sense organ. From 
the honey collector he learns not to save 
anything. from the fish, he learns not to be 
decieved by the organ of tongue, from Pingala 
he learns the virtue of renounciation, and 
from the bird Kurara he learns the virtue 
of non possession. From the child he learns 
the virtue of impartiality, from the Brahmin 
girl he learns to live a lonely life, from the 
archer he learns the virtue of concentration. 
from the snake he learns not to cnter into 
worldly life and settle down in one place. From 
the spider he knows the nature of Vishnu 
and from the insect Pesakruta, he learns to 
concentrate on the Lord Krishna, an incarnate 
of Vishnu. 


It can be pointed out here, the Bhagabat 
makes a distinction between a teacher and a 
guru (preceptor). A tcacher is one who 
teaches or transmits worldly knowledge. A 
teacher is not ordinarily expected to give 
moral injunctions. For instance. a teacher 
of physics is expected to teach physics but he 
is not expected to give moral advice. 

More over, the list of the preceptors 
gives an implied suggestion that the guru 
need not be a human person; he may be any 
thing varying from an animal and insigniti- 
cant insect to inanimate object. The 
criterion of being a guru is neither high 
cducations, nor high place in society nor even 
a high place among the creatures of the 
world. A spider or even a snake can occupy 


an 
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the position of a guru- Another important 
{cvature about the guru is that he need not 
come forward to teach. It is not the duty of 
the guru to come forward and to teach; the 
docs not discovzr cor identify the 
discipie. It is the duty of the disciple to 
discover and identify the guru. The guru 
«ven may not know that he is the guru of 
comebody nor even it is necessary that there 
must have been discussions between the 
preceptor and the disciple regarding the 
intricate problems of life. It simply suggests 
that in matters of morals, the disciple should 
Ye more active than the preceptor. In other 
words. in matters of morals, it is not 
imp)rtant who teaches but it is important 
who learns. Learning but nor teaching is the 
hasic category in morals. If the disciple does 
not come out on his own to learn a moral 
ideal it cannot be imposed on him. External 
imposition has no place in morals. 


guru 


The disciple discovers the gurus. It 
depends upon the disciple whom to 
acknowledge as the guru and whom not to 
acknowledge as the guru. But this freedom 
on part of the disciples does not make the 
moral principles dependent on subjective and 
porsonal whims and preferences- The moral 
principles remain as objective as anything. 


The idea of associating one guru with 
one mora! principle is to emphasize the 
pbilosophica! point that the moral principles 
must have a terminating point. The question 
of justifying a moral principle can be raised 
only to a certain extent. There isa sense in 
which we cannot raise any question with 
regard to the ultimate justification of a 
particular moral principle. A particular guru 
is the justification of a particular moral 
principle 


Mareover, the Bhagabat also emphasizes 
another important point that a principle is 
not moral if it is not practiced in iife. If 
nobody practices a moral principle in life it is 
not moral principle at all. That is why a parti- 
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cular mural principle is said to have been 
practiced by a particular guru. The guru is 
the living justification of a particular moral 
principle. 


It is again suggested that a moral code is not 
a complete one unless it consists both of posi- 
tive and negative principles. In other words, a 
complete moral code must contain a set of do’s 
and donot'’s. Accordingly, the Abadhuta learns 
both positive and negative principles from his 
gurus. As for instance, he learns positive 
moral principles from the python but the 
negative principles from the fish. 


Again, according to the Buagabat, 
to be moral means to controll the sense 
organs. Unless one controlls the sense 
organs, one is not moral. This clearly 
suggests that the basic assumption 
behind this type of moral theory is that body 
and soul are different categories; one is higher 
and the other one is lower. This distinctions 
between body and soul goes to suggest that 
there are gradations in values. Certain values 
are of higher order and certain other values 
are of lower order. The values relating to 
body are of lower type, where as the values 
relating to soul are of hig her type. The objec- 
tive of life is not enjoy more and more pleasure 
but to be one with the universal self. In this 
connections it can be said that the Abadhuta 
links up the moral principles with his general 
metaphysical theory- But it can be pointed 
out here that a value theory need not be tied 
to a theory of reality. Values can be justifi2d 
and gradations can be maintained among the 
values even if a value theory jis not linked up 
to a theory of reality. 


A question may be raised with regard to 
gurus being only twentyfour in number. To 
this, an answer may be given in the following 
manner. An exhaustive list of moral principle 
can be twentyfour number only. But this is 
arbitrary. There can be as many gurus as 
there are moral principles. Similarly, another 
question may be raised with regard to animals 
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and inanimate objects being included amon g 
the gurus. To this, it may be replied that the 
animals and inanimatc object have been used 
just in the symbolic sense to stand for certain 
moral principle and virtues. It is out of the 
desire to treat a moral principle as a living 
principlee A principle is a living one, only 
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when it is practiced or exemplified in concret 
and actual life; otherwise it is not a moral 
principle at all. The Abadhuta, perhaps wants 
to emphasize one very important point that 
a principle is not a moral principle worth the 
name, unless it is adopted or exemplified in 
day to life. 
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A Folk deity in Purana Literature 


1 

Ti. primitive people believed that the 
world was pcopled by spirits-good and evil. The 
prosperity and happiness in their life were 
attributed to the blessings of the good spirits 
or deities, while the disease unhappiness or 
misfortune were believed to be due to the 
influence of the evil minded ones. So these 
malevolent spirits were propitiated through 
praises, prayers and sacrifices. As the 
moments of unhappiness out-numbercd those 
of pleasures in the primitive life accordingly 
the evil spirits out numktered the good ones. 
In course of time these spirits influenced the 
common mind so much that myths were 
yarned out round about thesc spirits to sing 
their glory and glamour. These myths of songs 
inthe garb of common tonguc formed the 
bulk of folklore folkliterature!, These 
deities of the uncultured common folk were 
designated as folk deities and the study of 
these deities implies the study of ‘the mental 
life of the people, their faith and belief, 
customs and traditions. These folk deities or 
the deities of the common prvople were linked 
with different happenings such as break out 
of vpidemic or diseases, occasions of birth, 
death, marriage etc. or their customs and 
beliefs such as with craft. superstitions. 
Different group of people ‘settled in different 
regions ad sred different spirits or deities and 
named them according to particular geogra- 
phical environments and social needs. The 
folk deities are mainly indigenous in 
character. Gramadetevatas, ‘Village deities’ of 
south India include Aiyar, the guardian deity 
of the village, Maramma. the goddess of 
cholera, Gangamma, the goddess of Smallpox, 
Sukhalamma, the goddess of measlos, 
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Kokkalamma, the goddess of cough, 
Udalamm, the goddess of swollen neck. Among 
the folk deities of Bengal® Makal Thakur, 
Paneu Thakur, Banabibi, Daksinaraya, 
Vasantaraya. Olaicandi, Vasuli, Jvarasura, 
Pir Goracand. Manasa, Candi, Sitala, Sasthis 
Sarada etc are included. In Orissa we have 
quite a good number of folk deities, among 
them Mangala, Candi, Panchanana, Trinatha, 


Satyapira. Olautha or Budhi Thakurani 
(goddess of Cholera), Thakurani (goddess of 
small-pox), Sasthi, Manasa, Khudurukuni 


talso called Bhalukuni), Dutivamana (also 
called Puajiantia. the worship of Yama for 
the long life of the offspring) are well known. 
Sasthi is popular among the folk 
deitics of different -states. She is "associated 
with the birth of a child and its long life. 


very 


The birth of a baby to a family 1s always 
weicomc. But the suffering or premature 
death of the child gives great shock to the 
inmatcs of the house in general and to the 
parcnts in particular. In order to av rt the 
misfortune they propitiated certain spirit 
who was believed to be causing such disaster 
in the past and to protect a child when 
pleased. The suffering of a child was believed 
to be due to the displeasure of the spirit of 
the grand father in case of a son and the 
spirit of the grand mother in case of a 
daughter. So they were propitiated for the 
cure of the child’. The belief is current 
among thc primitive tribes that the grand- 
father takes the birth as the grand son and 
the grand motlier as the grand daughter. 
Whenever the first son is born to a Mundari, 
Ho or Bhuyan parent, it is named after the 
grand father and the names of subsequent 
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collateral branches are given to subscquent 
sons according to seniority‘. This system 
of giving the grand son the name of the 
grand-father can be found in many royal 
families such as the famous Guptas of 
Magadha etc. It was probably due to the 
belief that the grandsires had close relation 
with their grand children. In course of time 
the spi ‘it of the grandsire was replaced by a 
dcity, who was named Sasthi- This may be the 
primitive version of the origin of the goddess 
Sasthi. She was regarded as the tutelary deity 
of each and every hous-:. 


The goddess is worshipped in different 
regions of India as the protactress or bene- 
factress of children. In Bengal ° she is adored 
usually on the sixth day of the baby’s birth 
and specially on the sixth day of the lunar 
fortnight of Jyestha. which is called Aranya 
Sasthi ( also called Jamai Sasthi ) . Sasthi is 
worshipeed inside the house as an earthen 
pither or in an open place called Sasthitala. 
The barren woman hangs a piece of rag with 
a small stone fastened to one of its ends to 
the branch of a near-by tree of Sasthitala 
in expectation of a child but an expectant 
mother dose so for the long life of the future 
baby. This is popularly known as Baca 
bandha. There is general belief among the 
common folk that when the decayed rag 
releases the stone, the women offered it is 
sure to conceive if the goddess is propitiated 
with her devotion. As to the custom of her 
worship in the lying-in-chamber. A Bhatta- 
charya stares: On the sixth day at about 
ten ‘O’ clock in the night a small wooden 
seat is put beside the door inside the room. 
A small pitcher full of water anda new 
napkin is placed on it. Beside it two canoe- 
shaped pots made of the bark of the plantain 
tree are put. one filled with husked rice and 
other with paddy; ripe plantains. some sweets 
are put in the pot tilled with rice. 
Other accessories required there are 
a pair of iron bangles a bit of waist 
bond made of coloured thread, pieces 
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of gold and silver. a pen and an inkpot. 
A new cloth is spread before it on the 
ground, a lamp having five wicks with 
clarified butter is kept burning. The belief 
current among them is that at the dead of 
that night the god Citragovinda enters the 
room and accepts the offering and at the 
time of his return he writes the fate of the 
child which cannot be read with mortal eyes. 
The caremony ends by getting blessings from 
the deity after dedicating it for seven times. 


In Bihar the ceremony of her worship is 
called Chathi or Chatthi as it performed on 
the sixth day after the birth of the child The 
ceremony runs thus : on the day of worship 
a lump of cowdung, square marked with 
diagonals is fastened on the wall of the lying- 
in-room. At the corner and intersection of 
the cowdung cowries are put the hole madc 
at the centre of the cowdung is covered with 
vrmilion or with red coloured paper.Accor- 
ding to onc'’s capacity‘ cakes or rice etc. are 
offered to it. The new born baby is oiled, is 
applied collyrium to its eyes. is covered up in 
a cloth and is placed kefore it. Then itis 
wrapped in new clothes and new rings ar: put 
round its arms and feet for the first time 
which are brought from its maternal Uncle's 
house. After the naming of the child is nver 
the ceremony ends witha feast among the 
relatives. Tbe lump of cowdung so drv:ssed 
represents the goddess and the ceremony ends 
in pomp and joy. But those who are not 
blessed with a child are advised to perform 
Chars mata ka Varaot ‘‘Sasthi Vrata™, to bave 
issue.'! The custom of this observance in 
our state Orissa is different from others. 


Here the goddess is worshipped on the 
sixth day after the birth of a child ‘ir. the 
lying in-chamber (Sutika Sasthi). on the 
twentyfirst day after birth and on the day of 
completion of each subsequent year of the 
child till it attains the sixteenth year of life 
outside. A childless woman is advised to 
hear her glory till she is favoured with a son; 
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but the mother of the child has to perform 
her Vrata on the sixth day of the Jright 
fortnight of every month (Paksa Sasthi) 


especially on the 6th day of the bright lunar 
fortnight of Bhadrapada for the welfare and 
Jongevity of the child. She is imagined as of 
unparallel beauty and she assumes the form 
of the mother, old lady or Yogini and is the 
very incarnation of kindness. The belief 
current among the womenfolk that she 
watches over the child in the lying-in-chamber 
(Sathighara—the abode of Sasthi); whenever 
the child sleeps she awakes it and during its 


sleep she brings pleasant dreams to its mind 
so as to make it laugh. 


The ceremony of her worship differs from 
Stute to State and place to place as well. 
Generally in Orissa on the sixth day after 
the birth of the child the lying-in-chamber 
is usually cleaned for the worship of the 
deity. A wooden seat smooth washed with 
water is brought there. On itis placed a 
cylindrical muller stone which is washed with 
water mixed with turmeric powder and is 
dressed in garments dyed yellow. Two lumps 
of turmeric paste is pasted on onc side of the 
mu.ler, two cowries are put on it. Some red 
pigment is put on the stone. Beside it a stylus, 
a piece of palmleaf and a pot of collyrium is 
put. It is believed that on that might when 
everybody goes to rest including the mother 
of tne child and the nurse. goddess Sasthi 
uses to write down the fortune fate) of che 
chiid on the paimieaf with the help of the 
stylus. Six cakes are offered to the deity 
and s¢ven vroman, whose husbands arc alive 
and who have chiidren, are invited to perform 
Nirajanua with the help of  iamps put ona 
winnowing fan round tbe child, who is  iaid 
down under the pedestal by the mother and 
is dedicated for blessing of the deity. Thess 
seven women are ted sumptuousiy and cakes, 
sweet etc. are distributed among the neigh- 
bours on the occasion. There are local 
variations to this custom. In addition to this 
in some piaces women-folk make a number of 
houses on the wall of the chamber according 
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to the number of children in the family with 


the help of clay and put cowries on it; 
vermilion marks are put on it. The practice 
of performing this ceremony ina specified 
room of the family for all the children is a 
regular feature in the state. The Sasthi 
Vrata is very popular and is obscrved 


throughout the length and breadth of thw 


state. 


Hl 


In the early Vedic age the entire population 
was culturally divided into two broad groups. 
One group consisted of those who lived in 
rural areas and were accustomed to their 
traditional folk culture; the second group 
consisted of the people of the higher strata 
of the society, who had less admiration for 
the folk element in the society. Because 
these fo!ik deities were adored by the laity 
and had no sanction of the scriptures, the 
clites could not admire the practice of 
adoring such dcites- The Vedas like Rk. 
Yajus, and Saman contain the earliest record 
of the faith and belief of the higher class 
only but the Atharva Veda records the cults 
of the higher class people as well as those of 
the vuiage foik. The earlier Vedic panthcon 
consisted of thirty three deities only, namely 
twcive Adityas, eleven Rudras, eight Vasus, 
Draus and Prthivi. In addition to the above 
deities of the higher order. the Papamocana 
Sukta of Atharva Veda® (XI, 5, 1-23! speaks 
of some folk deities, who were then popular 
among the commonalty and limits the number 
to eightyfive only. These deities were 
invoked for deliverence from distress amhas. 
The folk deities of the Atharva Veda can be 
broadly put into three categorics. To the 
first category belong the deitics like Yaksas, 
Raksasas, Araya. Sarpa, Bhuta, Punyajana 
etc. who were worshipped with the offering 
of blood; these appear to be austric in 
character. The time denoting gods like the 
year. Half year, Seasons, Months, Night and 
day, various Naksatra, Davatas belong to 
the second category. The deities who belong 
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include Bhumi, 
Sarovara;: Trees 


to the third category 
Parvata, Nadi, - Samudra, 
and Plants, which have survived upto our 
time. 


Inthe Atharvavedic list we find no 
reference to Sasthi, it may be that the author 
<vas not well-acquainted with her or the 
divinity was not so popular as to attract 
their attention. 


Though there is no trace of Sasthi in the 
early Vedic literature, by the time of the 
Grhyasutras, she had become so famous that 
the author of Manava Grhya Sutra® which 
belongs to krsna Yajurveda was tempted to 
include her cult and to dedicate a full section 
for describing the detailed proceedure of her 
worship. This shows that she was accepted 
as one of the household deities of the house 
and in view of her popularity she was 
admitted into the galaxy of Vedic deities. The 
Manava Grhya Sutra (II, 13,) which seems 


to be the product of different schools, 
prescribes the performance of Sasthikalpa 
ritual sacred to the goddess Sasthi 


accompanied by a domestic sacrifice to the 
fire. The time set apart for the celebration 
is the night of the sixth lunar day of bright 
fortnight only. Like Vedic deities sacrifice is 
performed for her. and oblation ot Sthalipaka 
‘food cooked in a pot’ is offered to her into 
the fire. She is invoked to grant worldly 
prosperity in the from of offspring, cattle, 
wealth, paddy ctc. and to fulfil che desire of 
the devotce : Putram Pasun 
dhanyam Vahvasvaiagavedakam 
yat pranitam ca tanmc disatu Havvabhik- 


The verses 3.7 and 9 of Sri Sukta are 
recited in her honour. Goddess Sasthi is 
identified with Sri, Hri. Laksmi. Urpalaksmi, 
Nanda. Haridra: Samrddhi, Jaya, Kama 
etc. 


dhanam 
manasa 


In the Vedic age the varlier thirty three 
deities were significant. Sacritices were 
performed in their honour for the fulfilment 
of one’s desire. No folk deity was admitted 
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in to the group. But in the later Vedic age» 
due to close contact with other types of 
people, the folk deities, who were popular 
among the common folk were gradually 
assimilated with the Vedic deitics and their 
worship was incorporated into the Grhya 
Sutras. Though some of the folkdeities were 
included into the list of cults prevalent at that 
time majority of them could not be recognized 
in their common pool before the composition 
of the Puranas. 


There is a well-known phenomenon of our 
religion that different beliefs and practiczs 
were assimilated together in an atmospherv of 
free and urrestricted exchange of ideas. So 
the folk beliefs do not die out but weie 
jumbled together in the fertile soil of human 
mind depositing their seed which later-on 
germinated into a hybride form in which the 
old and the new blanded tcgcther giving a 
new flavour inviting common approval. 
While the exponents of Vedic religion were 
to a certain extent rigid the authors of the 
epics and the Puranas pioncered the cause of 
adapting the folk beliefs in the changed social 
and religious life of the people. They did not 
like to twist and turn the fact but rather 
they had the wisdom to record what was 
actually taking place in society. So the 
study of this important aspect of the cpic 
and Puranic descriptions $ives cicvar insight 
into the evolution of different folk cults 
ultimate y leding them to the present position. 
That is why the number of deities rises to 
thirtythree crores in the Puranic religion 
from the thirty three of the Vedic religion. 


Among the Puranas the Saraga-Pratisarga 
section of the Vayu Purana (Ch. 9) 
enumerutes fortynine goddesses and Sasthi is 
accepted as onc among them Towards the 
concluding part of the account it is made 
clear that primaniiy there are only two 
goddesses Prajna and Sri. who revealed 
themselves through different forms If one 
analyses the multiplicity of forms of these 
godde:ses it is made clear that they are not 
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merely names but indicate different goddesses 
bearing those names, who owed their origin 
to different historical conditions and were 
afterwards identified with ti: ese two under 
the usual henotheistic tendency of the Hindus 
2s their manifestations. In the Aranyaka 
Parvan of the Mahabharata (3, 218, 42-47) 
there js a clear and positive statement 
regarding the goddesses being connected with 
Skanda After Skanda was anointed by guds 
as the commander -in-chief of the divine army, 
Indra offered Devasena to Skanda as his 
bride. This Devasena with her exquisite 
beauty is variously known as Sasthi, Laksmi. 
Asa, etc. : 


evam Shandasya mahgssim 
Devasenam Vidurbudhah. 
Sasthim vam brahrianah prahur 
Laksmimasam sukhapradam. 
Sinivalim Kuhum caiva 
sadvrttima- para jitam, 


Whercas the Mahabharttn (3, 213. 16a) 
states her as the daughter of Prajapati ;=— 

aham 
Visruta 


the Padma Purzna (5,41, 149) speaks of 
her as the daughter of Indra: 


Prajapatch Kanya Devaseneti 


abhisihto’ vadhanena yathavat 
Sanmiukhah prabhuh 
dada 
Devaseneti Visrutam 


Sutamastmai Sakro 


Through this statement of the epic we 
form a definite idea ‘of the ancient tradition 
regarding the evolution by mutual exchange 
among several religious cults. Sinivali kuhu, 
Sri Laksmi of the Vedic cult were identified 
together with the folkdeity Sasthi and again 
both of them were attached tc the folk 
divinty Skanda. During the -course of centu- 
ries all of them * reconciled with each other 
and this wide spread synthesis got the appo- 
val of the scriptures!?, 


By comparing -the nintb Skanda of Devi 
Bhagavatam with gthe Prakrti Khanda of 
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Brahmavaivarta purana it appears that both 
of them accepted ‘the text “piece from the 
common “source, so they agree with each 
other. In the same portion of the DeviBhaga- 
vatam!?’ (IX,46) and tho Brahmavaivarta 
Puram'* 11,43) Sasthi has been elevated to 
the status of Mula prakrti like Mangalacandi 
and Manasa. A separate Adhya Viz. 
Sasthidevvupakhyanam has been appended to 
each of the above puranic texts. Bccause she 
forms the sixth part of the Mula Prakrti she 
is wellknown as Sasthi : 


Sasthamsa prhrter ya ca sa ca Sastht 
prakirtita 4a. There is a charming legend of 
her origin and growth in it, which runs thus: 
In ancient time Svayambhuva Manu had a 
son Priyavrata by name, Because of being 
seriously engrossed in the penance priyavrata 
had no inclination towards worldly life. Later 
on due to repeated request of Brahma he 
accepted Malini as his consort. Long days 
passcd, his wife never bore offspring. So 
Kasyapa performed Futresti sacrifice for him 
and the caru was offered to his wife Maline. 
On eating the Caru, she conceived and 
carricd the fcetus for twelve years in the 
womb, after which she delivered a full deve- 
loped sun of golden colour. Alas! Itwasa 
dead onc. At the very sight of the dead child 
the mother fell unconscious. The king himself 
carried the dead body tothe cremation 
ground and holding it against his bosom he 
wept there bitterly. At that particular 
moment the king saw a chariot, white as 
crystal, made of cexce.lent jewels, descending 
from the aerial region towards him- In this 
heavenly car goddess Sasthi was scated 
shining with lustre and covered with si.ken 
cloth. She was lovely in appearance, of the 
colour of white campak, in full youth, 
smiling adorned with jewe: ornaments and 
she appeared to by ever gracious to shower 
favour on the devotees ; 

dadarsa tatra devim ca 

Manoharam 

svetacampakavarnabham ramya (sasvata) 

susthirayauyanam| 18 


Kamaniyam 
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isadihasya prasdunasvam ratnabhusana- 
bhusitam 

Kropamaysim yogasiddham bhaktanugra- 
hakarinim 

(hbhaktanugrahakatram) /19 


The king was moved at her graceful and 
boon-giving appearance and appealed to her 
to reveal her identity. Then Sasthi began to 
disclose her identity that she was tlhe 
born daughter of Brahma and was known as 
Devasena and was given in marriage to 
Skanda- Brahmana manasi Kanya Devasena. 
hamisvari. 


mind- 


Srstta mam manasa Dhata dadau 
Shvandava bhumifpa(25) 
She was famous amecng the Matrkas of 


Skanda and was wellknown as Sasthi among 
them. She bestows sons to the childless- 
aputraya putradaham (27a) and wealth and 
wealth and wife to her devotees. Thus saying 
she lifted the baby put on the earth by the 
king and infused lifc into it by her divine 
power. When the goddess started for her 
divine abode alongwith the child the king 
Priyavrata entreated her through praises 
and prayers to rcturn the baby. Then Sasthi 
was pleased with his supplications and agreed 
to return the child on two conditions, Viz. 
firstly, as the scion of Svayambhuva Manu 
he should initiate her worship and secondly, 
her worship should be promuigated by him 
among the people of the three worlds :-— 


trisu lokesu raja tvam 
Svayambhuva Manoh sutah 
mama pujam ca sarvatra 
karayttya svayam hkirue 36 
tada dasyami putram tc 


kulapadmam manoharam. 37a 


The king welcomed the commandments 
of the goddess Sasthi, who bestowed upon the 
child the name of Suvrat and gave it to its 
parents before leaving for Lbeaven. The 
king was overwhelmed with joy at the new 
life of the sonand performed her observance 
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in a glorious mammner. Later on the king used 
worship Sasthi on the sixth dav of the bright 
fortnight of every month and advised others 
to do so un the sixth day of the new baby in 
the lying-in-chamber and on the completwr 
of the twenty first day of the child. 
this on all occasions, auspicious tv the 
her worship was enjoined upon : 


Besides 


chi, 


Balanam sutikagare sasthe 
vatnapuryakiam 

tatpujam Karayamasda 
caskavimsativasre. 45 
balanam subhakarya ca 
subhannaprasane tatha 
sarvatra vardhayamsa 
syaymerva cahkraha. 46 


She is duly adored on the Salagrama in a 


vase of plenty ‘Purna Ghata’ under the root 
of a Vata tree or by modelling an image2 of 
her on the wall: whichever device is conve- 


nient to the devotee : 


salagrame ghate vo’ tha Vatamnle’ 
thaya mine 

bhittyam puttalikam hrtva 
Pujaycd va vickasanah. 48 


Thus her worship was introduced among 
others and it gained wide popularity through 
the common mass. 


In the Mahabharata she is  describz:d as 


the daughter of Prajapati and is given awav 
in marrige to Skanda Ly Indra, who rescucd 
her from the demon Kesin. The Padma 


Purana account describes her as the daughtec 
of Indra, who offered her to Skan‘a as hts 
spouse. But the later texts like Devi Bhagava- 
tam and Brahmavaivarta Puranam relate her 
as tne daughter of Brahma the creator cf all 
beings, who gave her in marriage to Skanda. 
Through this account the Puranakarss have 


tried to give her tht sanction of the scrip- 
tures by way of incorporation in the Puranas 
in the Puranas. Thus a folk cult has teen 
elevated to the higher order and the cutt 
deity is admitted into the Hindu pantheon. 
283 
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Here she is described as the 
Brahma, who has performed her 
with Skanda. by this wav she is ass\milated 
into the Hindu religion and became a 
brahminised deity: ultimately she is described 
as the Primordial being and as the Great 
Mother of a’i beings. 


daughter of 
wedding 


In 


Goddess Sasthi is also known as Devasena 
and is related to Skanda as his consort. 
Probab‘y due to her ciose relation with 
Skanda she is worshipped with him in the 
‘ving-in-chamber on the sixth dav cof the 
child; her image is dressed in yellow garment 
after being thickivy interspersed with turmeric 
Hquid.!® Tuis Skanda is sixfaced-satyaktra 
and is a blood thirsty goblin. His followers 
are wel! known as the spirits of destruction, 
who rob children either when born or when 
in the mother’s womb. 


Ye harantis sisun satan garbhasthan scaiva 
darunah (Mbb. 3. 217, 1) 


Among them the Matrs or great mothers 
afflict children. who are born or are in 
the womb and remain as threats to their 
“Hife tili they attain the age of‘sizteen : 


yavat sodasa varsans bhavant; 
tarunah prajah 


provadhata manusyonsm tavat 
rupoih fprthag Vidhah. 
(Mbh. 3. 219. 22) 


Perhaps this beiief has developed into a 
custom of worshipping Sasthi till the child 
attains the sixteenth year. Among the 
eighteen followers of Skanda!* Skandapasmara 
a genius of evi. Sakuni. Putans, Sitaputana, 
Revat:, Mukbamandika, Surabhi. Sarama, 
Karanji and Kumaras are inciuded. These 
eighteen evil spirits feast on meat and wine 
and keep an eye upon the Sutikagrha for ten 
days ; 
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ime tvastaddsanye vai graha 
mansa madhufriyah 
dvifancargtram tisthanti 
satatam sutikapgrhe. 


{Mbb. 3. 219, 35) 


These evil spirits male or temale are 
known as Skanda grahas. They are appeased 
by offering them a bath, by painting them 
with collyrinm. by offering them incense or 
bali and other edibles. Sacrifices are also 
performed in honour of Skanda. Thus propi- 
tiated they bless people with long life and 
prosperity : 


tesam prasamanam karyam 
snanam dhupamathanfjanam 
balikarmofpaharasca Skandasyejya 
Viscsatah. 43 

evamcete rcitah sarve proayacchanti 


subham nrnatm. 44a 
(Mbh. 3, 219, 43-44) 


In Susruta Samhita! (utaraftantra. ch 37) 
Skanda heads tlic list of the Balagrahbas, the 
evil spirits, who afflict young children and is 
described to have risen to power after his 
marriage with Devasena. In another later 
treatise on the treatment of diseases namely 
Kasyapa Samhita!’® also known as Vrddbaji- 
vakiya Tantra) (circa fifth Century A. D.) 
there is a chapter known as Balagrahscikitsit 
adhaya. On children diseases caused by the 
influence of the evil spirits. In this chapter 
the evil effects of Revati, a Balagrabha and her 
relation with Skanda is described. The 
Mahabharata inciudes Revati among the 
eighteen foilowers of Skanda. This text 
enumerates twenty appellations of Revati to 
show her promisence. These names include 
Brahmi. Kumari, Bhutamata. Babhuputrika 
and Sasthi. In subsequent description it is 
made clear that Revati is included among 
the group of brothers and sister of Skanda 
and is taken to be the sixth ope : 


ityevam bhagins jaine Sasths 


Skandasya dhimatah/ (P-100) 
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Like Skanda (Sanmukha) sheis stated to 
have six {faces Sanmuhkhi So she is known as 
Sasthi. 


In the Devi Bhagavatam and Brahmavai- 
varta Puranam Sasthi appeared to be the 
personification of the sixth day of the child 
birth. the goddess whose favour was sought 
on this particular day for the newborn, one 
was designated as such. Besides this in the 
chapter on Revati fkalpa the author of 
Kasyapa Samhita!’ identifies Revati. with 
Sasthi as a terrible spirit. As the demoness 
was devouring the child on the sixth day of 
its birth, she was known as Sasthit and was 
inciuded among the Jataharini Devis : 


sasthe hani smrta Sast/if.es.e-ssesecvse4D 
daruna jatahars8yO.eeeseceoceeoeovesvee” 48b. 


Thus Revati is no other than Sasthi. So 
her worship is prescribed on the sixthday of 
the child birth in the Sutikagrha lying-in- 
chamber and on the sixth day of both the 
bright fortnight and the dark fortnight : 


tasmacca sutika sasthim paksa 
Sasthim ca pujavet 

uddisya sanmukhim Sasthim 
tatha lokestu nandati. (P. i100) 


Among the twenty names of Revati she is 
known as Bahuputrika and in the Revati- 
kalpa of the same text she is called Jata- 
harini- 


Revati bahurufa jataharsnseecesesorvosl. 


In Harsacarita ® ( Ch. IV ) Sasthi is 
mentioncd as Jatamatr Devi and the Kada- 
mbari remembers ber as Bahuputrika. The 
two epithets like Bahuputrika and Jataharini 
deserve special actention. The term Jataha- 
rini denotes the goddess, who robs the born 
one It is a general twrm. The Revotikalpa 
classes Jataharini Devis under three 
categorics on the basis of their nature and 
illustrates their malignant character to show 
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how they destroy children not only after 
birth but also in the mother’s womb in the 
form of foetus: 


tasmat Jataharini puspam hanti, vapusva 
hanti, garbhansca hanti. jatansca hant$s 
Jayamanansca janisydmanansca hanti. 


(V-7) 


In the Mahabharata ®! (2. 16-17) Jars was 
weliknown as a Jataharini- a cannibal ogress, 
who used to live on flesh and bood of 
children: mansasonitabho jana 38’. The p: pole 
of Rajagrha were terribly afraid of her. Once 
the two queens of Brhadratha, the king of 
Magadha. gave birth to two parts of a baby 
separately and threw it on the Catuspatha. 
The demoness Jara caught hold of these two 
parts. Instead of devouring them she was 
picased to join these two parts in to a full- 
fledged baby and to give life to it As the two 
parts of the baby were joined together by 
Jara, it was later known as Jarasandha. She 
handed over the child to Brhadratha. Due to 
her iong appeasement she was pleased with 
the king and wanted to serve him better : 


Jara namasms bhadram to 

raksasi kamarupini 

teva vasmani rajendra pujita 
nyavasam sukham. 1 

saham pratyupakarartham cintaya 
ntyanisam nrfam-. 2a (Mbh. 2,17, 1-2a) 


Thus a Jataharini. aftcr long worship 
became a bestower of life and protectress of 
children. Due to change of her nature her 
cult was promulgated through the nook and 
corner of Magadha and was adored by all as 
the saviour of children 


In the Buddhist pantheon there is a deity 
who is the mother of five hundred children. 
She is Bahuputrika and is known as 
Hariti, ® the stealer of children in Rajagrha. 
She is a Jataharini By robbing others of their 
children. she used to feed her sons. When 
the people of Rajagrha were terribly shocked 
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at her behaviour they appealed to Buddba. 
the merciful for succour. Once Buddha, ou 
bis way back to his monastery entered into 
her residence and put her youngest and favo- 
urite son Priyankara into his begging -bow!. 
Hariti besouxht Buddha for the return of her 


son. Buddha asked of her for two 
promiscs in order to return her son. 
Firstly, she was required to give up cans 


nibalism and secondly, to enter into the order 
of Buddha as a jay member. Hariti, the 
bestower of chliidren and thcir protectress. 


Thus a cannibal demoness was converted 
into the guardian deity of Magadha and was 
adored by all. 
Like Jara, Hariti and others, Sasthi was 
a malevalent dcity. In course of time her 
nature changed of devouring children, she 
became the guardian deity of children and was 
adorded on the sixth dav of child's birth and 
on other days auspicious to the child. Shc was 
also prayed for bestowing offspring. Thus a 
* maliznant dcity became a benevolent one due 
to metamorphosis of her character. 
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Folk Cults in the Feudatory States of Orissa 


Jagannath Patnaik 


Introduction : structure of Aryan beliefs and aboriginal 
cuits and rites’.” Thus in view of the 
Ti rich exuberance of the alluvial soi] distinguished role that the cults of the tribal 
of the coastal region unade by multiple folk played in the pageant of Orissa's socin- 
streams with rivers witha long sea base felizious history, its dissctation needs to be 
washed by the swirlinz waters of the Bay of brought to lime-light. Owing to paucity of 
Benga! as well as a vast hinterland of veritable space the cults of only the prominent tribal 
mountains and high lands with all its beauties folks mentioned above have been highlighted 
and bounties of nature conetitute the present in the pages that foilow. 
state ut Orissa And the Feudatory States 
comprising a group of twenty-four territories’ General Conception of the Religtfous Calt of 
cunstituted almost half of the arcaof the the Tribal Folks: 
present State. Lying  ଶ 22°31 and 19°2' The sribal’ cules Astnd wo have Seeh 
North latitudes and 82°32' and 37°11° east specific to each tribe only in nomenclature: 
longitudes thesc States had a vast area of But jn substance they donot differ much. 


28,125 square miles and a population fF “They have some common features which are 
3, 173, 3959. Out of this entire popuiation of as follows 


these states the aboriginal and semi aboriginal 

castes and tribes numbering about thirty The tribal people in generai are polytheists 
constituted 829 percent of the population and worshippers ot images. They believe that 
and they were mostly found in the the Gods are many and they dwell in nature 
mountainous jungle tracts of Baud, Bonai, all around them. They iive on the earth, under 
Keonjhar. Mayurbhanj and Palalhara.* As the earthsin the water and in tbe sky. Their 
per the census report of 1872 numericaliy the conception of the nature of Gd is one of 
roost prominent of these tribes were Kandhas chronic hostility to mankind and therefore 
(223, 424), The Santals (149, 911). Gondas they are to be mitigated by offering sacrificcs- 
(149.119) and Bhumijas (68, 118.5. These “‘Their religion is ‘essentially one of blood”, 
aboriginal tribes are said to have been the thus writes W. W. Hunter “and therefore 
first occupants of the soil and they are still they are to be mitigated by the out pouring 
found in considerable numbers inthe of blood”. Further all hill tribes consider the 
Feudatory Statcs ot Orissa. “All civilised mother earth as the supreme deity and she is 
nations" says Charles Darwin’ are the to be pleased by offering sacrifices of blood of 
descendants of barbarians, clear traces of any living being-cither of animal or even of 
which are found in their existing customs, bird. Even the Kandhas used to offer human 
belicfs, languages etc®’’. This statement is best beings to propitiate earth goddess. Further 
illustrated in the socio-religious lifc of the their deities are usually symbolised by images 
aboriginal tribes who gradually absorbed of stone slabs or stocks; the trunks of the big 
Hindu customs and in fact the modern tree. Totemism and non-recognition of 
Hinduism of Orissa is ‘the composite supreme being are two other featurcs of tribal 
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cult.’ Animism, 1. e.. the attribution of a soul 


to natural objects and phenomena and 
fetiohism that is belief in charms. magic, 
witch craft and ghosts are two other 


characteristic features of the cult of the 
hill tribes.3® It is for this belief in animism 
that they celebrate various festivals accompa- 
nied by sacrifices of different kinds throughout 
the year so that the nature will lavishly grant 
boons In their cult the superstitions do play a 
major role. Duc to this superstious belief that 
they donot take usually any medicine for the 
‘cure of diseases, but mostly believe in offering 
God a pig or a buffalo. This belief is found to 
have been one of the ‘causes of upseting the 
economy of the tribal people. Further no 
sharp line can be drawn between the local 
functioning of Hinduism and tribal cult and 
both have been sharing cach other’s features. 
In fact the aborirzines have gradually absorbed 
Hindu customs and they are found -to have 
been largely *Hinduised. *W.W. Hunter has 
thus rightly pointed out that the tribal cult 
“exhibits the transition stage between the 
rude worship of the primitive races of India 
and that composite structure of Aryan beliefs 
and aboriginal rites of which modern Hinduism 
is made up’? 


Tribal Folks’ Religious Pantheon 


Like the Hindus the tribal foiks 
polytheists. The Kondhas’ pantheon. ccnsis- 
ting of 84 deities ¥ are broadly divided into 
two types of deities—the native and imported. 
Basing on the nature of their origin, 
Mr. W. W. Wilson has classified their dvites 
under three catcgorises the first class is being 
admittediy aboriginal, the secona class is ct 
mixed or doubtful origin and third class of 
dcitics has heen unquestionably derived from 
the Hindus.'!“ The first class of dcities called 
the Racial Gods consisting of tcurtcen deities 
ipcnu ® are believed to have dwelt in the 
Kendha territory and presided over the 
fortuncs of the Kandha triltes. They are 
(1) Bera Penu (The Earch God); (2! Nadzu 
Penu (the viliage Deity’; (3) Loba Penu (The 
Iron God or the God of War); (4) Beyle Penu 


are 
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(The Sun God) and Danzu Penu (The moon 
God); (5) Sande Penu tthe God of Boundaries); 
(6) the Juga Penu (the God of Small Pox); 
(7) Soru Penu (The Hiil God); (8) Jori Penu 
(The God of Streams; (9) Gassa Penu tthe 
Forest God); (10) Munde Penu (the Tank God); 
(11) Sugu Penu or Sidroju Penu or Sidroju 
Penu (the God of Fountains); (12) Pidu Penu 
tthe God of Rani); (13) Pilamu Penu (the God 
of Hunting); (14) Gari Penu ‘(the God of 
Births). Out of them the Earth God, the Iron 
God and the Village deity are considered to 
be the chief Deities. Every village pays 
homage to the village deity the Nadzu Pecnu 
as Grama Devati as she is considered as tlhe 
tutelary or the guardian Gocddess of the 
community. She is telieved to have possessed 
more powers for doing and averting mischief 
and epidemics which are supposed to be the 
work of the neighbouring goddess whom -the 
village deity expels by superior force or 
persuasion if she is duly propitiated!®. 


Besides worshipping those fourtcen native 
deities, the Kandhas are foundlto have 
worshipped eleven more local, minor or lesscr 
deities, who constitute the second category 
of Deities of mixed Origin. They are 
1) Pitabaldi (2) Bandri Penu (3) Bahaman 
Punu 4) Babmani Penu (5) Dungari penu, 
(6) Singa Penu (7) Damosinghiani (8) Pathar- 
ghar (9) Pindaii 1): Kankali (il: Balinda 
Sienda. “Some of those Deitivs seem to 
represent the worship by still earlier races 
whom the Kandhas reduced to servile 
caste’. The chicf of these lesser Deitics is 
Pitabaldi, the literal meaning of which is 
father God. Usually its symbol was a stone 
lofty forest tree smcared with 
tur meric. Another important lesser Deity of 
theirs was Dungari Penu which scems to have 
represented what may be called as the worship 
of statusquo. Capt. Macpherson during his 
tour in Khondland in i842 has thus described 
in his report. “Once a year clans assemble 
and with copiuvous out pouring of blood upon 
a lofty mountain implore the God that they 


under some 
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may remain exactly in the state of their 
forefathers and that their children after them 
may live exactly as themselves.’ Another 
of these lesser deities was Singa Penu which 
represents the ancient type of God of 
destruction. ‘Among the Kandbhas this deity 
is simply the Tiger God whicn kills and 
wastes and represents the Hindu Goddess of 
destruction (Kali)®., Its rude symbol which 
is placed under a tree is invoked by the 
Kandhas with fear and trembling as they 
believe that if this Deity is not kept pleased 
she can impose awful penalities. Describing 
the belief of the Kandhas about Her power, 
W. W. Hunter writes giving an example as 
thus “one of our Mussalman troopers 
scornfully pricked the nose of this Tiger God 
with a bayonet. Blood say the Kandhas flowed 
from the wounds and a pestilenee wasted the 
English camp. "° 


The third category of deities among the 
Kandhas are those who have been borrowed 
from the Hindu Pantheon. They are 
Mahadeo, Hara-Parvati, Kali etc. Mr. Taylor 
who was the subdivisional Magistrate of 
Khurda Sub-division for more than 18 years 
during the British rule, thus writes about the 
Hinduised cult of the Kandhas “‘The Kandhs 
are in fact completely Hinduised- They 
venerate cow, set up a Hindu God, epeta 
Hindu priest to minister to them and adopt 
some of the customs of the pure Hindus and 
thus become in time recognised as low class 
Hindus", Like every Hindu village having 
its own deity, every Khandha village has its 
own Grama Devati or Thakurani as guardian 
a spirit Thus the aboriginals and the Hindus 
by coming together have imbibed each other's 
cult and religious customs. 


The Santal tribes which stand numerically 
next to the Kandhas are also polytheists. 
Their supreme deity is Thakur Jiu who is 
also called Sin Bonga or Dhorom.®*® Another 
chief deity of theirs is Maran Buru. In their 
theological pantheon spirits have taken such 
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a prominent place that rightly, the term 
Animism has been substituted by the 
term spiritism.®® They have several village 


spirits too who are 
festivals. They are 


worshipped in all public 
believed to have presided 
over the parcricular rural areas in which they 
dwell. There also hill spirits namely Berha Fat. 
Mangar Pat, Burha Pahar and Burha-Burhi 
etc. Further they beirve in the existence 
of some mischievous spirits. The Santals like 
other tribes are also found to have ben 
influenced by the Hindu pantheon. Many 
traditional Hindu deities such as Rama. Hari, 
Parvati have been adopted and given a place 
in Santal pantheon of Bongas and Spirit<?2®, 


Next to the Santals, come the Gonds who 


constitute the prinicipal tribe of the 
Dravidian family and perhaps thc most 
important of the non-Aryans of the forest 


tribes in India.?¢ They are polytheists. The 
deities they worship are Jangadeo, Lingadco 
and Bura Deo. This Bura Deo is considered as 
their supreme deity. Their panthcon also 
includes many others, some of which are the 
Hindu Gods and the animals and implements 
to which the Hindu names have been 
attributed.®". There are also household deities 
like Jhulan Devi, the gods of Forest nymphs 
and crops and the goddess of Earth. They are 
worshipped to evade sorrows and miseries. 
They also worship Hindu Gods like Mahade, 
Jagannath, Krishna, Rama and the goddesses 
like Kali and the educated among them rcad 
Bhagbat, Ramayan and Mahabharat and other 
Puranas. They too observe Hindu festivals, 
consider themselves to have belonged to 
Kshatriya origin in caste heirarchy, avoid 
prohibited food like beat and side by side with 
this they donot accept water from Brahmans, 
regard the tribes like Kandhas and Bhuyans as 
nearest with and kin and reciprocated social 
relations with them”, 


The Bhumijas who also constitute one of 
the major tribes worship quite a number of 
spirits like clan spirit, jungle spirit, village 
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spirit. ancestor spirit and minor mischievous 
spirits. They aiso believe in magic, witch- 
craft and ghosts. 


Tribal priesthood : 


Acs in the case of other religions, there 
exists priesthood in tribal cult. Different 
tribes call their priests in different names 
«uch as the Kandhas say Jani. the Gonds, 
Disari, the Bhumija, Shaman or Dehuri or 
Oijha and <o on. As their pantheon consists 
of native and Hindu deities there arc found 
priests both aboriginal and the Hindus. 
This was more prominent among the Kandhas. 
Speaking of Kandhu priesthood W. W. 
Wilson writes, “As the Kandha pantheon 
consists of native and imported deities so 
their priesthood is composed partly of abori- 
ginal and partly of Hindu priests.....s... Asa 
rule the ancient Kandha deities have Kandha 
or aboriginal pricsts whilc unmistakeably 
Hindu goddcss of destruction chooses her 
attendants from anwong the Hindus®®." Even 
the Bhumijas require Brahman priests for 
their marriage and funcral rites. But offerings 
to their own deities are made through Dehuri 
belonging to their own caste anc not through 
Brahmins. In primitive days each of the 
Kandha gods was associated with certain 
tamilies of priests in every tribe and this 
pricsthood was hereditary, but now-a-days 
with the exception of the chief God namely 
Bera Penu, no hereditary priesthcod exists 
among the Kandhas. It became open to all. 
Any man who can win the belief of his 
neighbour by show of magical arts and 
incantations became a priest. Even on the 
strength of a dream or a vision a man could 
elevate himself to priesthood. Such a priest 
so as to distinguish himself from the common 
man may not eat with the laymen nor partake 
foods prepared by them®. Further priests 
are believed to have discovered occasionally 
the national Kandha divinities emerging and 
retiring by Chinks” ®?” They also claim to 
have possessed extraordinary power like 
walking on burning charcoal etc. 
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The priests generallyconduct a few of the 
festivals of the tribal folk. But the presence 
of a priest in the Meriah Sacrifice festival 
performed by the Kandhas to propitiate th eir 
Bera Peni was a must- When this was 
substituted by another festival called Kedu 
Jatra, the Kandbas also used to invite the priest 
to this festival to perform the rites. He 
remains till the closing day of the function. 


Similarly the Gonds take the help of their 
priests in performing Balli Jatra. In Gond 
village a priest either a male or a female is 
appointed to perform this function. On the 
closing day a goat is killed and the priest 
drinks the blood of the goat and walks on 
the burning charcoal in a ditch specially 
prepared for the purpose.’ The followers who 
observe this function also join the priest. The 
priests are also consuited to find out the 
auspicious day for certain occasions like 
Nuatkhia or first eating of the new crop. He 
says that such and such a day is a good 
day and if thcy begin their Nuakhias 
They will have good crop, good shikar and 
everything will turn out good. Furthermore 
superstition- - dominated as the tribal cult is. 
the priests are given a dignified place in social 
heirarchy. For instance when anybody falls 
ill, it is believed to be the work of the evil 
spirit which is to be driven out by means of 
incantations, to be performed only by the 
priests.** , The Bhumijas take to magic with 
the help of the priest called Shamans so as to 
cure their diseases. Even in case of difficult 
delivery, the Shamans or the Ojhbas are called 
to perform rites so as to expel the Ghosts 
supposed to be creating obstacles’?’, But 
generally tribal folks except Bhumijas donot 
take the help of the priest in their rituals 
like marriage and funerals. This is indeed a 
heartening feature in the tribal cult. 


Festivals of the Tribal folks: 


The festivals are found to have been a 
part and parcel of the life of the tribal folk. 
They are quite numerous. And all those are 
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observed mainly with a view to appeasing crops. This is celebrated in the month of 
different deities. spirits and ghosts which Chaitra when they usually sow sceds in their 
control the prosperity of the tribal folk. To fields. During this festival they also hold 
live healthy and wealthy they have to please MNuakhia, the first enjoyment of the fruits of 
all their deities by offering sacrifices in the the harvest. 
ceremonies and solemnities. Even the Kandhas 
were found to have sacrificed human beings 
to propitiate their supreme deity. the Goddess 
of Earth, called Bera penu or Jakiri penu. 
In other cases they offer sacrifices of cocks, 
goats and pigs to all of their deities except 
of course to Hindu gods like Mahadev and 
Jagannath. Furthermore all religious festivals 
of tribal folks are connected with 
various agricultural activities like ploughing. 
sowing and harvesting. And without offering 
to God they never take newly harvested 
fruits or even vegetables and as such they 
have named festivals after fruits and vege- 
tables of theirs like Ambul puja (Mango 
festivals). Sola puja (Bean festivals) and so 
on. Another characteristic of their ceremony 
and solemnity is the accompaniment of music 
and dance. Indeed no festival of theirs is 
found to have been observed at any time 
without dance and music being accompanied. 
The main idea behind this is to relieve, relax 
and refresh their dreary dungeon of life. In 
their festivals there is no need of a priest. Of 
course there was an exception to it in the 
Meriah festival in which a priest was indis- 
pensable to administer different rites. Further 
the ceremonies and the festivals of the tribal 
folks usually are all of their own". Further 
more since the tribal pantheon contains some 
Hindu deities, some Hindu festivals like 
Dusserah and Holi are also celebrated by the 
folk tribes. Some important festivals of a singing full-throated Chaitraparva songs. 
few prominent tribes have been highlighted kyrther during entire period of festival th-e 
in the pages that follow. females dance and sing while males go on 
hunting. They kill animals like Sambar, Kutara 
Chaitra festival (small deer), big deer etc. They donot kiila 
Chaitra festival is one of the biggest festir bear which is considered sacred. When they 
vals of the hill tribes. This they observe to get a catch, news is sent to the village. The 
worship their village deity, Thakurani or women then in their ceremonial costumes 
Dharani Debta before “sowing seeds in their come half the way to give a flowery reception 
lands. The belief behind it is to get more to the veritable hunter in the midst of dance. 


Cbaitra festival is held usually tor fiftecn 
days by the Kandhas and other tribes in the 
last half of the month. But the Bhumijas 
celebrate it for eight days. The Kandhas of 
Baud observe this festival before their village 
deity Kalika. However nrior to the commence- 
ment of the festival they make prepartion for 
fifteen days. During this period the young- 
men gather wood, remove grass from tlie 
cultivable land, pour water and make it fit fur 
sowing seeds. The femals at homc prepare rice 
out of paddy so that for coming fiftcen days 
thay have enough of provisions to eat. Then a 
Disari or the village priest is consulte:i to 
know the auspicious day for Nuakhin He 
tells the date for the commencement cof 
Chaitra festival. And this date is announced 
loudly by a specified person to the villagers so 
that they keep cverything ready for the 
observance of the festival. A day befor: 
Nuakhia they clean their houses and mak: 
the area of the deity ciean. As soon as the 
day dawns. they keep their axes, spears and 
all other hunting equipments by the side of 
the goddess and start sacrificing goat, or pigeon 
or fowl before her’. Then they send for rics 

. and curries from house and the entire village 
thus participates in a community feast. Then 
both men and women drink liquor prepared 
froin Mandia called Lande. Then the men in 
one side and women on the other dance 
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They accompany him into the village. The 
animal is kept in the viliage throughout the 
night when men and woman dance around it, 
singing Chaitra parva songs. When it is dawn 
thev distribute the catch among themselves. 
As long as the Parva continues no one is 
allowed to quarrel with cach other. Nobhodv 
does any work during this festive period. One 
of the highlights of the festival is tamous 
Panda Nacha in which people irrespective of 
Custe or class  participats keing swayed by a 
genera! belief that they would be free from 
all sins if they perform Danda Nacha. 
However, females donot participate in this 
dance On the closing day of the festival they 
obs.rve “Pitta Bali Puja’ and mark its 
closing bv offering goats to their deity, the 
Kandha tribes tc Kalika and other tribes to 
theit respective Gram Devatis®®, 


Pouss festival 


The Pousa festival is another important 
fastival of bill tribes held in the month of 
Pousa. Thi: is one day festival. On this day 
m:n go out eariy in the morning to gather 
fuc} and fruits from the forests and the 
women meke the houses ncat and tidy by 
colouring the walis end ficors with coloured 
muds. After the sunset they put all the fuels 
thus collected and set fire. All gath:r round 
thc fice sing songs and dancc. At -night the 
ycung boys and gir.: go round the village and 
stea) different vegetables. Putting them into 
fire. they together in the midst of 
reining. At the dead cf night the men and 
women st out and steal fowl, axe, spear and 
ever the ricchusking poles. In the morning 
those are returned to their respective owners 
in leu of smail payments made to them. Next 
day in the small hours of the morning boys 
powder their faces with white clay. fix 
feathers of fowls on their heads and take 
sticks in their hands. They give pushes with 
the stloks to the doors of the villagers and cry 
'Chera, Chera, Chera’ and dance’. This means 
they must give them work and they will 
dance -togetber. “The elders put white clay 
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and turmeric on the horns of the cows: they 
feed them with all new crops and drive them 


awav. 
Dusserah and other Hindu festivals 


Dusserah is another important festival of 
the tribal folk. This is one day’ festival held 
in the month of Aswin. On that day they 
make their houses neat and tidy and give 
sacrifices of goats, cocumber and other fruits. 
Dusserah. the Raja and Holi are some of the 
Hindu festivals observed by Bhumijas®. Such 
festivals have been added to the cycle of 
Santal annual festivals. 


Other ininor festivals 


The Gonds of Baud area perform a 
testival called Balli-Jatra inthe month of 
Phalguna and this is generally observed 7 
to 12 days. In every Gond village there is a 
Balli house and a priest either a male or a 
female is appointed to perform different rites 
of the function. It is closed by sacrificing a 
goat on the last day. The priest drinks the 
bloud of the goat and walks ‘on the burning 
charcoal,* in a ditch. Other praticipants join 
the priest. During these seven or twelve days 
the villagers store cercals in Balli ghara and 
diztribute it to every villager. This speaks 
of their healthy community spirit. The 
Kandhas also observe another festival called 
Dalkbai fcstiva: in the month of Margasira to 


worship the goddess of forcst and croup as 
weil. 


The foik tribes also ob:erve different 
tlower festivals as they say. Since they do 
not take any new vegctable or fruit without 


offering to God, all such festivals commensu- 
rate with flowerings of fruits and vegetables. 
Allthose are named after the fruit or 
vegetable they eat Kondula puja, Sola puja 
(festival at the time of new beans, Ambul 
puja Mango festival) Maralake puja (Potala 
festival), Sisa Lakha (Gourd festival) are a few 
of such festivals. On all such occasions 
dancing and music become an unavoidable 
part of the function. 
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Meriah sacrifice festival 


One great festival performed by the 
Kandhas for the worship of the Earth Goddess 
caiied Bera Penu, Tari Penu or Jakiri Penu was 
most sensational of all their festivais. This was 
their famous Meriah festival in which they 
worshirpd Earth Goddess by sacrificing 
human beings This human victim was called 
Meriah. 


Meriah was not a Kandha word. The 
Kandhas call human victims Toki or Kedi, 4 
According to Maltby the name Mecriah was 
given to human victim by thc British peonle. 
He thus writes. “The derivation of it is proba- 
bly the Kandha word which is Mervi The 
word soon be pronounced as Merivi and so 
Mecriah" “2 Verrier Elwin corroberating 
the opinion of Maltby also writes “It eppears 


that the British Officers used the word 
AMeriah the name of a sacrificing «tribe with 
slight change to indicate the persons who 
were sacrificed 43,” 

The Kandhas kelieved that the tarth 


goddess claimed human beings as offering for 


the prosperity of the Kandha race—that is 
to give them good health and wealth. The 
origin of the human sacrifice is traced in the 
legendary account of the origin of the 
Kandhas.e It says that once upon a time 
there was a female named Karatkoodi and 
she had son named Kasoordi. The land was 
then crude and unfit for cultivation- Once 
Karaboodi had a dream that production 
would increase if she could be sacrificed, 


This her son did at her request and sprinkled 
her blood on the carth. Immediately after, 
the wet soil dried up and all kinds of trees 
and animals camc into existence“. This 
account also finds a mentionin Macpherson's 
report. It runs as “The Earth the Kandhas 
say was originally crude and unstable mass 
unfit for cultivation and for the convenient 
habitation of man.’ The Earth God said, “Let 
human blood be split before me.” and a child 
was sacrificed. The soil became forthwith 
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fine and productive and the diety ordained 
that man should repeat the rite and live" 
Thus there grew a legendary belief among the 
Kandhs that the Goddess Earth could be 
pleased by sprinkling human blood on it. If 
it is not done, she would bring calamity for 
the race. Further in the Kandhas, developed 
another belief with regard to sacrifice. 
They believed that sprinkling of blood is 
necessary for the cultivation of turmeric 
as it would never have red colour 
without shedding of blood “*, It was 
largely due to. these beliefs that the 
Kandhas sprinkled the human victims in 
thcir lands twice a year, once before sowing 
the sveds and another after harvesting the 
crops. Besides when famine and pestilence 
visited them, a human victinis was necessary 
as they belicved the Earth Goddess to have 
expressed her wrath in the form of such 
calamities. In all such cases Meriah was 
offered in the interest of the community as a 
whole. Besides this, the Earth Goddess 
received private sacrifices from families 
whenever sickness or great misfortune 
entered their houses, In this connection 
Hunter further writes. “In fight between 
two Kandhs tribes, before engaging, each side 


records a vew of a human victim to Earth 
deity (Bero Penu)"4” , 
In any casethe human sacrifice was 


purformed in a public festival. The date and 
the place of sacrifice fixed ahcad were annou- 
nced to the villagers. At the place of sacrifice 
they used to keep three stone-slabs vertically 
covering three sides and over those slabs they 
placed a fourth one so that a small cell-like 
structure 1s made available to house their 
deity. Then a small piece of stone marked 
with turmeric and other scented materials 
was kept inside this cell. This stone piece was 
their Jakiri goddess. 


The victims were of either sex and he or 
she used to be purchased at least six m cpths 


ahead of the sacrifice. The victim must be 
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bought witha price’ 8. He or she was then 
kept with loving care and kindness by provid- 
ing him or her with choicest food, comfort and 
even conjugal enjoyment of their own choice; 
and thus “the victim was eagerly welcomed 
at every threshold"®, In the place of sacrifice 
men and women from different villages used 
to assemble. Nobody .remained absent as the 
sacrifice was concerned with the lot of entire 
community. One day before the sacritice the 
victim was given new garment and annoited 
with turmeric oil and other scented cosmeties 
and adorned with flowers. Then the victim 
was taken by the people from door to door in 
a solemn procession. After return he or she 
was tied to the post which was ordinarily 
placed between two plants. Then crowd 
danced round the post addressing the Earth 
“Oh '! God, We offer this sacrifice to you. 
Give us good crops. seasons and healtb”’. 
While offering sacrifice, they danced around 


saying. ‘We bought you with a price and 
did not seize you. Now we sacrifice you 
according to custom and no sin rests 
with us”. 


The mode of sacrifice differed from place 
to place. The descriptions of three eye 
witnesses are as follows ; Macpheson, The 
British Officer who was in charge of the 
suppression of this practice thus writes. ‘the 
priest (Janee) kills a hog and allows the blood 
to flow into a pit prepared for the purpose. 
The victim who has been previously made 
senseless from intoxication is seized and 
thrown into pit with the head downward till 
he is suffocated to death in bloody mire. The 
Janee then cuts off a piece of flesh from the 
body as an offering to Jakaree Penu"®, There 
was ancther way of sacrifice as described by 
another British Officer Col. Campbell. A 
signal is given by the Janee. Then the crowd 
attacked the Meriah with their knives and 
backed the victim to pieces.®® In Baud the 
method of sacrifice was different. There the 
victim's head and neck were introduced into 
the rift of the strong bamboo. First the 
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presiding priest advanced and broke victim's 
joints of the legs and arms with an axe. Then 
the surrounding men stripped of flesh from 
the bones with their knives®®, Such was the 
mode of operation of the sacrifice in Patna 
States’ as described by Captain Mac Viccar, 
the British Officer who was incharge of the 
suppression of Meriah sacrifice. 


In any case after the sacrifice was over, at 
the instruction of the Janee the flesh cut off 
from the victim's body was carried to different 
villages by the representatives deputed for the 
purpose and from them the head of each 
family used to take a bit and throw into his 
own lands. The bones, head and the bowl of 
the victim whe burnt and the ashes mixed 
with water were also sprinkled on the lands 
and kept in the granaries of the individuals 
as well. 


When the Feudatory States ‘came under 
the British control, the British Officers 
adopted measures to stop this abominable 
practice and from 1836 they made efforts and 
succeeded completely in putting an end to 
it. The last Meriah sacrifice occured 


in 1852.85 


At present however the practice jis 
completely extinct, but the same ceremonies 
are gone through in another festival called 
Kadu Jatra where buffalo 1s sacrificed in 
place of human beings. It is in fact a miniature 
Moeriah sacrifice festival- On the fifth day of 
the function the buffalo is killed. The flesh 
and blood of the sacrificed animal are put in 
their lands with the belief that the land will 
yeild more crops. Those who cannot afford 
to offer buffalo, sacrifice goats and even 
fowls. 


Thus the cult of the tribal folk makes an 
interesting study. Residing in the hill tracts 
far from the madding crowds they drown 
themselves all through the year in the midst 
of ceremonies and solemnities. Their cult 
indicates that they have in them many finer 
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senses to brighten and beautify their lives. aboriginal races were barbarous more by 
Mr, Taylor has thus rightly described “The reputation than in fact” 
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Folk elements in Jagannath Culture 


Te temple of Jagannath symbolises the 
folk life of the country. In no other place, the 
pressing deity has come so closer to the folk 
life as in Puri. Lord Jagannath is not only the 
supreme God for the people, He is their 
friend, guide and saviour. He is the Ged of 
the multitude and the downtrodden. In case 
of other Gods, for example, the God at 
Tirupati, they nced costly presents from the 
devotees. In case of Jagannath, he need not 
b> presented with any thing — a small coconut 
will do, even empty hands will be welcomed. 
The Jagannath is known as Patitapabon—the 
God of the fallen. 


Jagannath does not claim any special 
privileges. He himself lives like a human 
being—may be an aristocrat with an 
enlightened heart and a cnlarged soul. The 
whole culture of Jagannath is a mixture of 
human activities— this is unique in the history 
of religion. The daily rituals boarder more 
to human life rather than divine activitics. 
The daily routine of Jagannath is interesting. 
He gets up early morning and washes his face 
and does all the morning functions as any 
other human being would perform. He uses 
sticks for brushing his teeth. takes his 
breakfast, after somvtime takes his bath and 
soon and so forth till the midnight. His 
lunch and dinner are heavy and consists of 
dishes which can be prepared only for the 
very rich aristocrats. In fact, the kitchen of 
Lord Jagannath is the biggest kitchen in the 
world. 


The rice that is cooked in the Jagannath 
temple is mcant for everyone—it becomes 
Kaibalya. People believe that if they take a 
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few grains of this dried rice, they will attain 
salvation. There is no consideration of caste 
or status over this. A!l devotees can share the 
same Mahapfrasad from the same place 
without any consideration for status or caste. 
The Hindus were caste bound, yet Jagannath 
symbolises a casteless society. It was just 
possible that the origin of Jagannath could 
have been responsible for the folk element in 
the cult. Jagannath is supposed to have 
originated from the Satrara country. Dr. B.M. 
Padhi in his thesis emphasises on the theory 
that in the Paralakemidi region, Jagannath 
had his first home. In course of time, 
Jagannath was brought to the plain and the 
Savaras did not forget about their beloved 
God-Jagannath and continued to worohip 
Him. It was in such a background that 
Jagannath, unlike other Gods of Hinduism 
became a God for the common people. 


The Car festival of Jagannath is another 
example of folk element in Jagannath cult. 
Every vear. Jagannath comes out of abode 
and makes sojourn. Like human beings: he 
has also certain desires. He wishes to 
his relatives and possibly needs a change. 
During the Ratha Jatra Festival, people can 
have free visit to Him. People of ail castes 
couid see Him and present their problems. 
No other fTeligion has provided for such a 
universal Darsan of the God. Religions has 
lost all barriers in this festival- There are 
some who believe that the Rath Jatra Festival 
is influenced by the Buddhist traditions and 
their Ratha Jatra. This is not true The Rath 
Jatra of Jagannath is of special features the 
kind of which are not found in Buddhism. 
Whatever might have been the original 
impact of Buddhism on Jagannath, in course 
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of time, Jagannath emerg.d as a separate Jagganath has represented the folk life and 
entity as distinct from other religionse culture of the region. Jagganath culture has 
Jagannath assimilated in Him all the been shapingitself in tune with the culturtl 
influences of all other religions—it contained trend of the province and in keeping pace 
influences of other religions but with the with the folk lifeofthe tract. Whether it 
great and deep impact of Jagnnnath these was Buddhist influence or Jain influence or it 
elements were lost in the great cufrent of was the influence of the Sqvaras or Vedantic 
Jagannath cult. The folk elements inthis Brahmans, it was of no consequence for the 
great cultural force became the symbol of an Jagannath culture. It has run im line to keep 


emerging torrent that led the millions of this the cultural trend. And in this regard, 
country. Jagannath has remained as the most important 


single factor in the cultural history of the 

The cult of Jagannath does not confine whole region. It has moulded the socio-econo- 

within the country itself. The three deities mic-political and cultural life of the people In 

represent the different races embracing no other part of the country. no other God 

practically the whole of humanity. If there has played such a unique role in the folk life 
could be any where the folk element trying to and culture of the people. 


emerge out, then, it is here at Puri that the All critics and writers of Jagannath culturé 
folk element is at its height, representing and religion agree on one point that Jagannath 
universal manhood. The differences in caste. has remained as the symbol of the life force 
creed, colour and status are forgotten. of the people of Orissa. The flexibility in. 
Jagannath becomes the Saviour of all—the Jagannath culture has saved it from metamor- 
protector of all unprotected. phosis leading to disintegration. Jagannath has 
faced the attack of many influences—it has 

Jagannath cult has been extended to other remained in tact due to the flexibility and 
io of also certain townsin adapotability it contained. The ethical code of 
ma In all these places of Jagannath Jagannath cult is fluid to the extent that it 
worship, the folk element is prominent and could be moulded in any shape and used for 
pip a are the benefit of the folk and folk culture. Had 
ନ କାରନ ନ ର there been any hostility between Jagannath 
Tore ¢ a ଶ and the folk life that the region had adapted 
guarding the then, the cult ot Jagannath might have suffered 
Jagannath temple; there are several others the worst and forgotten as a lost cult of 
who are onlv supporting the Lord of the History. The credit of Jagannath remained in 
World - the Jagannath. This belief is accepted the fact that it represented the folk life of 
ip ether piaces of PRengal, Assam and other Orissa in its totality with all dimensions and 


parts of Jagannath worship. colour 
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